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CHAPTER 1 


, “i AFTER ALL THESE YEARS 
_ THIs is Wednesday, September 18, 1895. And ‘Evening 
in the West, as Wordsworth expressed it, ‘sinks smilingly 
_ forsworn. It was a gloomy, rainy, and stormy forenoon. 

The tall oaks just outside my study windows were wres- 

tling with the blast, and they showed dark against an inky 
_ sky. The equinoctial gales had come, not untimely. But 
now the carefully-mown grass in the little square on which I 
look out blazes golden-green in the setting sun ; and twelve 
little boys and girls are playing upon it. The long leaves 
of these uncommon oaks glitter. But the trees towards 
the sunset have grown so much that there is no looking-out 
now, as four years since, on the strath, green and golden, 
which stretches to Clatto Hill. The light is failing faster 
than one would wish. But something must be written to- 
_ day, and written by daylight, before setting one’s face to 
the evening rest, changed utterly, like everything else, to 


this lonely writer now. 
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I was ordained this day forty-four years: that is, 
admitted to the full orders of the Kirk of Scotland. For ten 
months before, I had been a licenciate, qualified or at least 
accredited to conduct ordinary services in church, but not 
to celebrate the sacraments or to officiate at a wedding. 
On September 18, 1851, twenty-three hands were laid upon 
my bowed head as I knelt: the hands of good men fully 
ordained by a previous generation of men fully ordained : 
and these again in long succession back to the very first of 
the Church. The beloved Liddon would have said that 
ever so many presbyters without a Bishop had no power to 
hand on the commission. But indeed in the solemn ordi- 
nation of the Kirk, one of the Presbytery is prelatus, set 
above the others, for that day and that duty: and the 
only question is, must that prelacy be abiding or may it be 
ephemeral? This is all that keeps the two National Esta- 
blishments, South and North of the famous Tweed, apart 
from one another: to the great sorrow of the best men in 
either. 


In Scotland, ordination is given almost invariably along 


ol with induction to the charge of a parish. On September 18, i 
m Z 1851, being}twenty-five years of age, and regarding myselt to” 
rd b as quite old enough for anything, I became incumbent of a ~~ . 
i | parish of nearly five thousand souls. Everything about “ft. 


that departed day comes back to me in this hour as though 
it had been yesterday. I do not know whether or not 
other men possess that awfully-retentive memory which 
makes the long past live again. Many a time have I 


wished that my memory was not nearly so good: if good 
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be the word. Many a year has slipped away since Mr. 


Brewer of King’s College in London (whereof I am un- 
worthily a Fellow) set to many youths the task of writing 
a Latin Essay on the subject: Hoc est vivere bis, vitd posse 
priove fruz. Even on that early day I was aware that Mr. 
Rogers had set Martial’s words at the beginning of the 
Pleasures of Memory. And I wondered if anybody had 
ever found enjoyment in a too-vivid revival of past time. 
Ever since that day, forty-four years since, the writer 
has borne the anxious responsibility of a parochial charge: 
which sometimes has lain very heavily indeed. The 


famous parishof which he is now minister is his fourth. 


But by the provision of the law of this land, you con- | 


tinue to be incumbent of the parish you leave behind 
until the moment you become incumbent of that to which 
you are going. There can be no falling between two stools. 
The burden is never off the back. And as strength in- 
creases where it is called to heavier work, even so it 
diminishes where there is less to do. I never felt more 
anxious nor burdened, than when I held the beau- 
tiful country parish of Kirkpatrick-Irongray in Gallo- 
way, from which I went to Edinburgh nearly thirty-seven 
years ago. I never went to church more anxious about 
my service, than when on a bright summer Sunday I 
walked through ancient graves blazing white with great 
daisies, to preach in that little Kirk. Many times in after 
years, I have preached to two thousand souls with entire self- 
possession. Of course, one does not wish to feel quite cool in 


such circumstances. There must be some tension to the 
B2 
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end. Otherwise the duty will be lamely done: lamely 
done (that is) in the judgment of a Scottish congregation. 
Our work is done at high pressure. 

If I had known in those days that the time would 
come in which a great English Prelate would think it 
worth while to make ‘a pilgrimage’ (so he called it) to 
see that Kirk and Manse, and would write me a touching 
account of it,! the incident would have appeared all but 
incredible. Even so had I been told that the sermons, 
nervously preached in that little church which can take in 
a flock of two hundred and twenty when quite full (which 
it never was), being published, would speedily be sold to 
the number of far more than a hundred thousand copies. 
For I had no confidence in myself, or in them. Indeed 
the season was going over, in which a homely individual 
informed me, when I had ministered in a little country 
church, that my sermons ‘did not guv sahtisfahction’: like- 
wise when a worthy lady, having listened contemptuously, 
stated that the writer ‘might dicht his neb and flee up’: that 
is, might finally retire from public notice. A ‘religious’ 
newspaper, published in London, at that time declared 
that I was ‘a Socinian. And an extremely vulgar and 
self-sufficient old woman, who had counted how often the 
name of the Blessed Redeemer occurred in a sermon, 
volunteered to my saintly Father the statement ‘I suppose 
he thought that saying fine things would make up for his not 
preaching the Goasple’: so she rendered the word. We 
have all had to run the gauntlet of that kind of thing, and 


1 St. Andrew: and Elsewhere: pp. 31-33. 
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sometimes a youth is tripped-up by it: and held back 
from preferment. I was a youth when I wrote the sermon 
which the old woman condemned. But I delivered it 
within the last month to a dense crowd, which listened in 
that hush which is the reward of the public speaker. 
_ Looking back, one recalls with pure amazement the bitter 
Pharisaic Calvinism of ‘serious’ men and women in that 
lamentable time: the stupidity, self-sufficiency, and sour- 
ness. ‘Don’t read Macaulay’s History, I remember well: 
“he is not a man of Goad’ (szc). I hear yet (I was a young 
student) ‘The Church of England! Many of its Bishops 
are not evangelical men. And the closing organ-voluntary 
means We'// all go merry home!’ It is easy to laugh at such 
things now. To laugh at them then was perilous to any 
youth entering the Kirk. 1 sometimes recall the virulent 
attacks on Episcopacy we heard continually from one of 
our Professors: a clever man too. It was always ‘ The 
Prelatists. And I can testify that the learned man’s 
observations left an abiding result upon all his students 
who were worth counting: finally repelling them from 
opinions set forth so rabidly. We all came forth from those 
diatribes as Broad Highchurchmen, with a very strong bias 
towards Anglicanism. Yet we both liked and respected our 
instructor. He was a kindly and laborious soul. And I 
enjoyed his high favour: possibly through practising a 
certain ‘economy. A student will always remember 
pleasantly the Professor who informed the class that he 
was facile princeps among them. It was a cheering day 
on which the observation was made. I had learned, 
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early, to keep my real views to myself, in certain 
company. 

The touching incidents in the writer’s whole life tend to 
happen together. Last Saturday, September 14, 1895, I 
completed thirty full years as minister of St. Andrews. 
Thus I get to the very end of my tether. Never, for a 
minute, have I thought of going elsewhere. I have been 
offered a good many livings since I came here: three of 
them in the most beautiful of cities. Not a soul outside 
this house was ever told: and only one within it. It 
has ever appeared a singularly-contemptible thing to 
coquet with offers, and then make capital of having 
decliried them. And I have remarked that the men who 
make capital in that way not unfrequently pretend to have 
declined places which were never offered to them. As- 
suredly these men failed to grasp the manifest fact that 
you cannot say you have been offered any place unless. 
you have been offered it by somebody who can give it to 
you. I have known an old woman designate one, grievously 
unfit, to be Archbishop of Canterbury. I have known the 
Chair of St. Peter offered to a Canon of York, who said he 
would have accepted it had it been offered in due form by 
the Conclave of Cardinals. My position was humble: also 
quite intelligible. Several of the livings I should have 
accepted thankfully had I still been in the beautiful valley 
of the Cairn: that is, if I could have screwed up courage 
to accept any of them. A few years more than my five in 
that sweet rural place, and I should never have dared to 
go totown. Fora reason, I record here that just once I 
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was asked, by one commissioned to sound me, whether I 
would accept a certain pleasant charge which somebody 


_ else has for long admirably filled. I never have chosen to 


answer the inquiry, Would you take such a living if you 
could get it? My reply, by the earliest post, was that if 
the living in question were offered, I should carefully 
consider things. And it was not offered. So what might 
have been a real temptation was withheld. 

When one read long ago in Wordsworth of ‘a day like 
this which I have left Full thirty years behind, the famous 
words appeared to make mention of something impossible 
in one’s own experience. Other men might be able to 
look back so far, but never we. And even so when having 
reached the age of thirty-three, and writing the introduc- 
tory essay to a first volume which has found many readers: 
one tried to look into the veiled possibilities of coming 
time. It was in a solemn churchyard on a sunshiny morn- 
ing of July: a churchyard which a Guide-Book to Scotland 
calls ‘a romantic cemetery on the banks of the Cairn’: I 
see yet the great daisies, widely-opened in the morning 
sunshine. On most summer mornings I went there with a 
very little girl who is not a little girl now. That church- 
yard was never locked-up, God be thanked. It was a 
cheerful and beautiful place: and pilgrims without number 
visited it for the sake of her whom Sir Walter made known 
to all the world as Jeanie Deans. The clear, swift river’ 
ran by it on two sides : on the other sides were oaks, four 
hundred years old. From what was once my little vestry 
window the beloved Bishop Thorold of Winchester looked 
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out, and wrote that ‘the view up the valley is serene and 
lovely.” I made quite sure I was to go before him. But 
after many weeks together in this last summer he was 
called to go first: like nearly every one the writer has 
valued most. But I pass from that now, and the reader 
may be sure that the words written more than six-and- 
thirty years since had nothing in them of falsetto. 

‘You sit on the gravestone of your predecessor who 
died two hundred years since: and you count five, six, 
seven spots where those who served the cure before you 
sleep. Then, leaning your head upon your hand, you look 
thirty years into the Future ; and wonder whether you are 
to grow old.’ 

That day thirty years that they were written, I read 
these lines again. I was to grow old. I had done so. 
And that day thirty-one years (it ‘happened by chance,’ 
as the youth in second Samuel expressed the fact ') I went 
for the night to the manse which had been our home; 
and went the little way to the churchyard and looked 
round. The place was changed. Some additional ground 
had been taken into the old burial-place. And in that new 
space two men were laid, known to me very long before 
those words were written: each of them years younger 
than myself: each specially cheery and life-like when I 
had seen them last, not long before. A new generation 
had come into that sylvan vale which knew not the old 
minister. I could find but one woman who remembered 
me. And she knew nothing earthly of how things had gone 
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with me since we last foregathered. Plainly she thought 
I ought to have been dead ; or in any case, not living on. 
So I came away. And now that I have received the sad 
news that two of the grand beeches before the manse went 
down in a terrible storm last winter, likewise that the 
acacia perished, and many other familiar trees, I shall 
never see Irongray again. Indeed, had the place re- 
mained as beautiful as it used to look on July days 
departed, I should never have had heart to go back to 
it now. 

A year ago, ending a volume which perhaps the reader 
of this page has seen,! I said that if I were allowed to 
complete thirty years in this charge, I might try to con- 
tinue a modest chronicle which came to a close five years © 
since, and which had the singular good fortune to find 
many of the most sympathetic of readers.2 For the 
simple story, if truly told, of the uneventful life of a 
human being of no earthly distinction, will find its way to 
various hearts. No doubt, it is likely to irritate some, who 
will diligently put about the expression of their deep 
regret that the writer has made many bitter enemies. 
But the kindly prophecy, which was meant to fulfil itself, 
has proved signally untrue in my case. Wherefore I am 
setting myself, as I may, and not knowing whether the 
book is to be finished, to the history of these last years of 
St. Andrews. I knew enough, a year since, to be able to 
say it would be a simple but pathetic story, the story of 


1 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: p. 384. 
2 Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews. 
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the years since the Twenty-Five. But I never dreamt how 
sorrowful a story it was to be. 

If I am ever able to relate how it has gone with this 
little household since January of this awful 1895, the story 
must come in its proper place. It cannot be told now. 
For overwhelming trouble has come to us, such as never 
came before though God has given our share. Those 
who are young and strong will doubtless in some way get 
over it, though it can never be forgot even by them: but 
the writer’s life is ended. And indeed it is nearly time. 
For our years are three-score and ten ; and in a little while 
that span will have been measured out to him. And 
having been brought to the very edge, and having gone 
through an inconceivable experience of suffering in body 
and mind, I was feebly trying to struggle back to life 
only because entreated by one who thought she needed 
me for a while, when the overwhelming blow fell which 
had never once been anticipated, and with few hours’ 
warning (never knowing she was dying) she died. I have 
come back to life fit for very little: and after five months 
of hopeless weakness am allowed to attempt a little part, 
for a little while, of the work I have done so long. I can 
venture to say no more than that it seems now, though 
one often repined in these vanished years, as if nothing 
could be so very bad so long as she was here. Of course, 
I have the most certain assurance of her happiness: and 
death seems very simple and easy, and absolutely without 
fear. One thinks often, too, that should the anxious 


morning come (and very many have come), there will be 
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some poor cheer.in the remembrance that nothing can vex 
her now. But this dwelling is desolate, where everything 
recalls the one who had to go first : to go from life which 
she enjoyed, and where she was prized beyond words by 
many. And then, the kindest friend of thirty-three years 
to whom I feebly went in my black days, is gone. He 
was sympathetic as few can be, and wise: also bright 
and cheery, though (as he said) his scars were more than 
mine: and he was overworking to a degree almost in- 
credible. What numbers heard that voice on public 
occasions in these last weeks: how many sought his 
counsel in private! Life-like was no word to express that 


wonderful vitality which put weariness aside. And he 


was not old for his great office. None could have dreamt’ 


that in less than three months from the day on which I 
wearily climbed the long steps of Farnham Castle, its 
master was to go. He had made it both princely and 
homelike within and without: and sitting (warmly wrapped) 
in the May sunshine under a blossoming cherry-tree below 
the Keep, he delighted to point out the beautiful groups of 
“elms, old and gigantic, in the far-spreading Park. I see, 
now, the slender active figure (he looked ten years less 
than his age) sitting down on the long low wall that blazed 
with great red roses which bounded the long terrace 
above the little red town, and eagerly leaning over to see 
a blossoming tree in the garden beneath, which had 
blossomed for him for the last time. But I must not think, 
now, of countless life-like words and looks, through the 


weeks of this departing summer, of the brother who has 
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gone before. He was seventy on June 13 of this year: 
just six months older than the writer: and this was the 
“eighteenth successive summer of which we had been some 
part together. Only let me ina sentence tell of something 
which preachers will think strange. Our last evening 
together was that of Sunday June 30. Next day we 
parted. He knew that I had given the week before to 
trying to write a sermon for the morning of Sunday 
July 6, when after long silence I was (if I could) to preach 
here once more. And he asked me to read it tohim: the 
last sermon he was ever to hear. It was in the great 
drawing-room, with the old Bishops looking down from 
the walls. When did I last read a sermon aloud to any 
mortal? Not, I am sure, for forty years: when in my 
study at Newton-on-Ayr I read one to my Father. The 
kindest of friends had ever a kind word for everything one 
did. . And he said the text was a sermon to each of us: 
each somewhat stricken. It was from St. Paul: ‘So 
soon as I shall see how it will go with me. And so 
kindly anxious to know how I had been able to deliver 
it. He wrote on that Sunday afternoon, ‘So the sermon 
is over. I long to know how you bore it. This after- 
noon, when I have been sitting out in the grounds, 
I think you have been resting: and soon the re-action 
will come, and you will feel all the old love and de- 
light in the duty. And then he went on with many 
words, in which wisdom and kindly sympathy were 
blended as they have been in the words of few. Spe- 
cially he pressed (which I desired not at all) that he 
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expected me to survive him, and to work for ten years yet. 
I could not say Amen. 

He would have liked to live, I know. He loved his 
work beyond expression. And though the responsibility 
of his place was awful, and felt most deeply, yet he had a 
power to cast the burden off for a little time, and to be 
bright and cheery as few of his years. His mind was 
capable of being applied to weighty cares and to lighter 
matters. I remember the marvellous ingenuity with 
which he elicited from an old gentleman who did not 
desire to tell it exactly how old he was. I knew what the 
Bishop was going to do: and thought what a cross- 
examiner was lost in him. And Mr. Bret Harte’s famous 
hero never looked so simple and guileless as did the wily 
Prelate that evening. Then whoever has read that 
series of popular devotional books of which he was 
author, will know how the depths of religious experience 
were touched by his keen pen. It seems to me that it 
would have been better by far had he been left, and some- 
body else taken. Somebody who whether fit to go or not 
was certainly willing. 

But setting myself to the present task, I try to re- 
member his words: words which expressed something 
keenly felt by him. Only four were present: all these 
very special friends. Something had been said (it is some 
years since) as to how much he would be missed when 
his great place should be left vacant. But the dear man, 
the most lovable of the race, spoke with some measure of 


heat and impatience: I never saw him show so much feel- 
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ing, nor speak so eagerly. ‘Nothing of that kind,’ he 
said: ‘no brooding on the past. Lay me in the earth: 
sing Now the labourers task is o'er: then go away back to 
your work and take to it as hard as you can!’ I am quite 
sure that this is wise: but not every one can do it. 

Not at first, certainly. And some can say good-bye to 
places, to work, to people, far more easily than others. 
To these last, the wrench is terrible ; and can never be 
made anything less. If I live, I shall come by the process 
of time to the place where the story of this sad year will 
come to be told as I cannot tell it now. But even now, I 
cannot bid farewell to that familiar spot without testifying 
that beautiful as it is, and warm as was the welcome there, 
these six or seven weeks in April, May and June, were a 
most miserable time. Things lightened, somewhat, when 
we sat down together and talked: and when he listened 
patiently to what one could not have told to any one else. 
But he had to be much away on duty: and there were 
long days and nights quite alone. Often I heard mid- 
night strike from the queer little erection which old Bishop 
Sumner had set up: and the line from Christabel came 
with sorrowful iteration, ‘’Twas the middle of night by 
the castle clock.’ Very often I slowly walked round every 
corner of the pleasance which surrounds the house, getting 
every detail into memory. For weeks, at first, the Keep 
was too much to climb. But there is a tree close to the 
corner of the terrace which touches the Park where one 
could sit down for long, and study the aspect of the castle 


stretching away to Bishop Fox’s great red tower: getting 
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each window by heart, and the venerable pile from the 
velvet turf below to the blue sky above: I do not believe 
that any mortal who knew that dwelling through its long 
centuries ever knew it better than I do. It is like the 
most familiar face. But surrounding all the sight of it, 
and now all the remembrance of it, was the never-absent 
ache. Sometimes,in a bewildered way, one would count 
the daisies (they count up to an incredible sum): only 
thinking who was cold and dark beneath them fora while: 
only recalling the dying Keats, and ‘I feel the daisies 
growing over me.’ One’s sole occupation in that time was 
to read: and one hated the books which were read more 
than words can say. One which abides as a nightmare (I 
grieve to say it) is Bishop Creighton’s laborious and admi- 
rable History of the Papacy. What a story of the very 
vilest of the race compassing the high places of the Church 
of Christ ! When I expressed my feeling to the dear Bishop 
(of Winchester, not of Peterborough), he said there 
could hardly be stronger proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity than that it survived being represented by 
those unhung blackguards. I fancy that even Cardinal 
Newman, though hating ‘ the liberal spirit’ so much, would 
have admitted that such Popes would have been impossible 
in the days of halfpenny newspapers. Half-a-dozen 
numbers of the outspoken 7ruth (edited by Mrs. Thorold’s 
brother) would have ended the accursed line. One felt it 
hard that the very vividness and excellence of Bishop 
Creighton’s history made it such painful reading to a soul 
in the depths. The only comfort one had in going through 
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the long volumes was to mark how a deserving man got 
on: the unknown incumbent, dating from some quiet spot 
in the North, gradually rising to where he ought to be. Let 
it be recorded, here, that at an earlier period, when still 
unable to walk or stand, and carried to a sofa, I read Mr. 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief with real interest. It was 
the last book ever given to me by my wife, and I read it 
for an hour daily, she sitting by. I read it to the end of 
discovering whether in that season of deadly weakness I 
had been stricken idiotic: and it was cheering to find I 
understood it and followed it with perfect ease: as indeed 
was only becoming in one who had worked, as hard as any, 
in metaphysical lore, in old days in Glasgow College. 
There is something in nature as well as in training. I 
remember how after one of Professor Edward Caird’s Gifford 
Lectures a worthy Doctor approached me, and said ‘ Could 
you make head or tail of that? I could not understand a 
word of it” I answered with a civil economy. For the 
entire discourse had been to me just as clear and simple 
as the alphabet. I do not mean by this that I thought it 
true. You may soak yourself in Hegel till you announce 
as a self-evident truth what ordinary souls do not see to be 
a truth at all. 

Here I pass away from Farnham Castle till I come to 
it in my poor history: if Iam to come. In any case, it 
is only a memory now: that kindly place is left behind for 
ever. Often I looked at the house intently, coming up 
from the town. Out and in, I committed it to remembrance: 


the quaint inner courts, the solemn chapel, the Keep with 
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Pe indeed through these weeks of this year’s summer 
~ for suffering both of body and mind. But every corner of 
; the place was Home, like my own dwelling of these many 
years. These things matter not now. For to me, always, 
the place ceases to be when the people leave it. I should 
‘not find it, or anything like it, if I were to go back. For 
me, Farnham Castle perished when Bishop Thorold died. 


There is a gate in Ghent,—I passed beside it : 
A threshold there, worn of .my frequent feet, 
Which I shall cross no more. 
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CHAPTER Wt 


FROM SEPTEMBER 1890 


THIS time five years since, when the history of my Twenty- 
five Years of St. Andrews ended, I was Moderator of the 
Kirk. The proper title is indeed no more than Moderator 
of the General Assembly. But there is a tendency to 
push on. The Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Sir Matthew Hale called himself no more) has come to 
be called Chief Justice of England. And in an Institution 
which has thought to expel nature by declaring that all 
its clergy stand on a dead level (there being no hierarchy 
at all), this tendency becomes specially manifest. Every 
one knows how common Colonels and Generals become 
under a Republic; and likewise how under that form of 
government preachers of whom one never heard come to 
be decorated with degrees above measure by Universities 
of which one never heard. Even here, I have noted a 
great unwillingness in certain parsons, of little account, to 
reveal where their degrees (I mean their Doctors’ degrees) 
came from. Such have generally no degree in arts ; having 
either been plucked, or wisely abstained from presenting 
themselves for examination where they were sure to be 


plucked. Such Doctors, of various faculties, were certainly 
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dubbed by quite unknown seats of learning outside the 
British seas: and in some cases have even assumed the 
title without troubling any University at, all. I recall, 
vividly, a man who presented himself before a Presbytery 
of which I was a member, seeking admission to the Kirk, 
and describing himself as a Doctor of Divinity. Certain 
admirable souls, interested in the ‘body’ he proposed to 
leave, hastened to make it known that he had no degree 
whatever, from any University whatever. The good man, 
being somewhat sharply interrogated, admitted that he had 
none, and declared that he had never pretended to have 
any. But he asseverated that, in his judgment, Doctor of 
Divinity was the proper designation of every preacher, . 
whatever his place or years. But this simplicity was too 
much for the Church-Court to which he had made applica- 
tion: which by this time had ascertained that the name 
under which he presented himself was not that which his 
father had borne. Here, too, his excuse was ready. ‘My 
father’s name was Thom: so I thought myself entitled to 
call myself Thomson.’ Strange to say, an uncomfortable 
feeling diffused itself that there was something not wholly 
satisfactory ; and Thomson, D.D. (calling himself so) was 
not admitted to the Scottish national Ministry. Many 
years after, I found him elsewhere : doing quite respectable 
work. I was in close relation with those who could have 
crushed him. But, hoping that the poor soul had just for 
once been tempted into doing a regrettable thing, I spake 
no word. He has long since gone where it would not 


matter to him though I gave time and place now. 
(Co 
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Doctor Thomson’s case (that was not his name) is to 
be distinguished from the case of men who make urgent 
application to the Professors for the desired distinction : 
sometimes declaring that they have on various occasions 
declined a proper diocesan bishopric in the great Church 
of England. I am not a Professor, and make it my rule 
not to interfere in such matters: but the number of times 
is beyond counting on which I have been urged by entire 
strangers to press their claims on the authorities of at least 
two Universities. Just this morning a letter has come 
from very far away: a letter of five large pages, from a 
man of whom I never heard: and marked Private and 
Confidential. 1 have not as yet read the confidential 
communication: and probably shall not read it at all. 
But I see at a glance that what is desired is that I should 
canvass the Professors of the University of St. Andrews 
to the end that they should give a Doctor’s degree (any 
kind will do) to a preacher whose name and being are 
absolutely unknown to me. . Which it is absolutely certain 
that I will not. Other people are not so scrupulous. It 
would be pleasant if some mark could be attached to the 
names of Pushers who get their friends, male and female, 
to write to and call upon the Professors, entreating that 
such a man should be decorated in a fashion which (one ° 
would say) must be a daily wonder to himself. It cer- 
tainly is a wonder to every one else. I should be pleased 
to indicate some individuals I have in my mind. But it 


might aggrieve them: likewise their friends male and 
female. 
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The most interesting visitors whom St. Andrews tes. 
ceived in the autumn of 1890 were Mr. Buckle, the Editor 


of The Times, and his wife. Mrs. Buckle is the daughter 


of that bright and charming writer, Mr. James Payn. To 
see her recalled vividly the first time I ever met her 
father. When I went to Edinburgh in April 1859, Mr. 
Payn was Editor of Chambers’ Journal. It was all very 
well for Punch, long ago, to poke some good-natured fun at 
that popular weekly by quoting from it the ‘startling and 
original sentiment, AdJ must die” But only those who 
know how awful was the literature which was read by the 
Scottish peasantry before the kindly brothers started their 
Journal, know how deep is the obligation of this country 
to its first editors. Ido not know whether the Journal: 
ever attained great popularity in England. But in Scot- 
land it was read by everybody who read anything at all. 
Certainly it did not fall off under Mr. Payn.- In’1859 the 
Editor of the Hainburgh Courant, a cultivated organ of 
quiet and reasonable conservatism, was Mr. Watson: a 
scholarly and attractive man and writer; and a special 
friend of Sir Arthur Helps. Helps made me known to him: 
and he speedily asked me to dinner, to meet Mr. Russel 
of The Scotsman, Mr. James Payn (never named without 
the Christian name), and some others. These are the 
guests who stand out in memory. Payn was wonderfully 

bright and cheery: Russel was dry, cynical, fluent, mar- | 
vellously sharp and clever. tHe was much the elder of the 
two. I listened intently, as one who had seen hardly any 


mortal who ever got into print. A good deal was at that 
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time said in Edinburgh about garotters: and Payn, who 
lived in a pretty and retired crescent with fine trees in my 
Edinburgh parish, expressed some apprehensions as to 
what might happen to him returning home at night. 
Whereupon Russel exclaimed, contemptuously, ‘Oh, 
you're perfectly safe! They would know they could not 
get more than three halfpence out of you.’ For indeed 
such was the sum for which you could buy the famous 
Journal. But, swift as lightning, Payn burst forth: ‘Still 
less would they meddle with you! They would know 
that a penny was the utmost you would have about you.’ 
Russe! regarded his junior with kindly appreciation of his 
smartness ; and answered, ‘I saw that opening the instant 
I had spoken.” For The Scotsman then, as now, cost that 
sum. 

I suppose Scotland has never seen so brilliant an Editor 
of a daily newspaper as Russel. One felt, reading an 
article by him, what Helps said he felt in listening to a 
speech by Follett, that, though not caring in the least 
about the subject discussed, the marvellous brightness, 
originality, and tact, fascinated one. Yet sometimes for 
a week together he would write commonplace sensible 
articles ; and having then flashed out, would listen with a 
silent smile when some one said, ‘Ah, we all saw your hand 
back again in this morning’s paper: how we have missed 
you for these days past!’ It seemed as if he sometimes 
resolved to be par negotits neque supra; and to prove that, 
contrary to the common belief, a wonderfully-clever man 


might yet be perfectly judicious. The writer, feeling no 
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interest earthly in ordinary political squabbling and 
wrangling, never read through Russel’s occasional com- 
monplaces. But he never forgets the other kind of thing : 
not after five-and-thirty years. One morning Russel took 
up a lecture which the cleverest and kindliest of eminent 
Scotch Judges, the late Lord Ardmillan, had delivered 
against Darwinism. The point which the Judge pressed was 
that the doctrine of evolution degrades humanity, making 
brutal apes our ancestors. ‘Not a bit,’ said Russel, 
writing merely for his personal diversion. ‘It is only our 
physical and material nature which comes to us through 
beasts our progenitors. Our intellectual and moral nature 
never came from them. It is certain fact that even yet, 
our bodies are made up of contributions from inferior. 
animals. Why, Lord Ardmillan himself is largely derived 
from the cow. The very throat through which he now 
attacks Mr. Darwin was, a short time ago, in another 
form, bellowing in some Highland pasture. And so 
Russel went on, with irresistible force, to show that we 
are all made up, to a great degree, of butter, cheese, beef 
and mutton, and even of grain and fruits which never had 
conscious life at all. Yet nobody sees any degradation of 
the race in this undeniable condition of our being. 

I remember how Adam Bede was discussed that even- 
ing. The famous story had just been published. Not a 
soul suspected that it was written by a woman. Indeed, 
Russel was quite sure it was written by a man, whose 
personal experience had been even such as the heartless 
young squire’s of the plot. He declared this in epigram- 
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matic terms, not to be related here. Principal Tulloch 
used to tell how John Blackwood, astutest of editors and 
publishers, made perfectly sure that George Eliot was a 
man, and wrote letters to the author under that undoubted 
conviction. But a little later I met for the first time 
Edmund Yates, in the last years just about the closest 
friend of Dickens. Yates told me that Dickens discerned 
the secret at once. With absolute assurance the sensitive 
genius said, ‘ That book was written by a woman.’ I make 
no claim earthly to any special intuition. But having 
rapidly gone through the book once, with profound admi- 
ration of most of it, I made sure that the fact was as it 
soon proved to be. I never opened the book again. The 
story was quite too painful for art: in my unworthy judg- 
ment. Which I am well aware is, on such a question, of no 
value at all. I dare not read a good and life-like fiction : 
if it deals with irremediable wrong. I got through The 
Bride of Lammermoor just once, when I was a boy. But 
I will read Guy Mannering once a month, regularly, if 
needful. I will read the ghost story in Redgauntlet once a 
week, indefinitely. 
All this has been suggested by the parentage of the 
great Editor’s wife. With him everybody here was de- 
lighted. One was, indeed, disillusioned in some measure. 
There had been some vague impression that he who 
steered the course of that tremendous organ which gives 
voice to the common sense of most, would walk apart from 
his fellow-men, his countenance deeply worn with thought 
and strife, and occasionally uttering a moody laugh of 
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scorn of the petty judgments of ordinary mortals. It was 
not so. Mr. Buckle looked as cheery as though he bore 


no responsibility at all. He was just an unaffected, 


scholarly, well-read and altogether attractive gentleman. 
There was not a vestige of pretence about him: not a 
suggestion that he wielded a mysterious power which I 
say not could make a man, for that is a small matter, but 


which could tell the great mass of educated folk of no. 


very decided convictions what they had in fact been 
thinking upon all possible subjects, they being quite un- 
aware of the fact till they beheld their own views admi- 
rably set out in such form that it appeared that every 


reasonable being must think even so. He wore his weight 


lightly as a flower. How could he doit? How could he - 


go about the Links looking like any one who was nobody 
in particular? I know not. But I know he did it. And 
he charmed us all. 

Even so did the lady. But of her I venture not to 
speak. Only it may be said that one day they came and 
dined with us, when we had the Vicar of Aylesford and 
his wife staying here. Canon Grant is an Oxford man: 
and Mr. Buckle was a Fellow of All Souls: so they had 
much in common. The electors to that Fellowship must 
have forgot the medtocriter docti on that occasion, for they 
chose a Double First. 

On another day my brother James and his wife drove 
Mr. Buckle and me to Magus Muir: and we two went 
through the thick wood to the spot where Archbishop 
Sharp was murdered. The rough pyramid was there, with 


ess. 
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its Latin inscription. The Fellow of All Souls was 
instantly down upon it. For it is nothing to say it is 
not scholarly: it is not grammar. I know who wrote it: 
but no pressure shall elicit the fact. When the grand old 
laird of that spot rejected Dean Stanley’s truly Broad 
inscription, which was equally complimentary to the Arch- 
bishop who was slain, and to the conscientious if possibly- 
mistaken individuals who slew him, it had been well that 
Mr. Whyte Melville had applied to the scholar in this place 
who was second to no man in scholarship. Bishop Words- 
worth was with us still. And a reproach to Scottish Latinity 
(not to name knowledge of ecclesiastical technicality) had 
been averted. I rarely go to Magus Muir. But as often 
as I do, I wonder that the inscription is allowed to remain. 
Even yet, there are more than two or three souls in this 
place who are competent to set it right. 

When we went to Edinburgh, we abode for a while in 
a house in Fettes Row, where Professor Aytoun had lived 
for some years. A singular reminder of the circumstance 
met these eyes, on going down to examine the cellar, 
Quite a number of cards lay about, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, Such and such a number of bottles of champagne, 
likewise of other pleasant wines, ‘with Mr. Blackwood’s 
compliments.’ Every one knows how close was the literary 
connection between the delightful poet and professor, and 
the great publishing house in George Street. I did not 
know then that in long-future years, I should learn by 
experience how kind the representatives of the famous 


name are in the matter of giving presents. The number 
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of costly volumes in this room, bearing each that old 
inscription, is great. My study in Fettes Row was a small 
room, darkened by tall houses too near: but its history is 
classic. In that little apartment much of the renowned 
Bon Gualtier Ballads was written by one of the congenial 
authors: was revised and touched by both together. 
Pretty nearly equal, I came to know, was the share of 
each in the greater pieces. Here was elicited the grand 
climax of a poem very nearly as bright as that it parodies: 
the tremendous ‘Cursed be the whole concern!’ It is a 
strange and vivid recollection of that little study, that one 
morning as I was sitting at my work Mr. James Payn 
walked in, calling on an errand now inconceivable in the 
case of that voluminous and ever-pleasing writer, and that 
authoritative despot in the disposal of literary employment 
and fame. Yes, the youthful James Payn came to take 
counsel with this modest author, as to the publication of his 
very first book. It had come out in the Journal. Mr. 
Payn knew that certain essays of mine which had been 
published in Fraser's Magazine had just been brought out 
in a handsome volume, which had been very successful ; 
-and he desired to know what had been my arrangements 
with the classic house of John W. Parker and Son. I 
willingly gave all the information I could: and after some 
pleasant talk James Payn departed, not knowing any more 
than I did how great a man he was to be. It has very 
rarely happened to me to see him in these latter years. 
But I can testify that whensoever I have seen him, I 
found him just the bright, kindly, unaffected man he was 
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in Watson’s rooms in Mound Place in Edinburgh, looking 
out on the distant Ben Ledi, six-and-thirty years ago. 

A singular remembrance of him comes back. One I 
know, who is a friend of James Payn, was once staying in 
a hotel where were many tourists. He was speedily in- 
formed by one who spoke with awe, that the great author 
James Payn was in the house; and had indeed been 
accepting much incense, offered him by many fervent 
admirers, for many days. As the awe-stricken informant 
spoke, the great author passed by, and was indicated to 
my acquaintance. It was not James Paynatall. It was 
a rascally impostor passing himself off for what he was not. 
The unsophisticated reader may be surprised to hear that 
this is a very common form of imposture. So John 
Blackwood told me. He added, as even commoner, the 
case of lying mortals informing their friends that they 
(the lying mortals) were the authors of this and that re- 
markable work, then coming out anonymously in Black- 
woods Magazine or elsewhere. When The Battle of 
Dorking was so published, a lad in Edinburgh told his 
uncle that he was the author: and the delighted uncle 
gave the lad fifty pounds. It is within my own knowledge 
that a man in Edinburgh represented that he had written 
one of the best of Charles Lever’s novels. It came out in 
the Cornhill Magazine without a name: and the man gave 
circumstantial accounts of where he found his characters 
and incidents. Soon after the book came out with Lever’s 
name, The man stuck to his falsehood : and an old lady 


informed me, in the manner we call teethy, that she 
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would continue to believe the story of her acquaintance, 
no matter what any one said. This made me resolute to 
ascertain the truth. And I got it, in irresistible shape, from 
John Blackwood : also from the Cornhill Editor. I knew 
quite well who he was: he was a man of the highest 
eminence. But as he did not give his name in writing to 
me, I do not mention it here. 

I may be permitted to have some feeling on this matter 
of dishonest pretence. It is thirty-three years since I re- 
ceived an extremely friendly letter from a lady unknown 
to me, speaking too kindly of help afforded her by things 
written by this old hand when young; and adding how 
interested her daughter and she were, the week before, in 
meeting me in a railway carriage in Devonshire, and © 
beholding me in the act of writing one of my essays. 
Having enquired what on earth she meant, she informed 
me that a dishonest blockhead, travelling along with her, 
had produced a bit of paper, and with a rapt air had 
written something thereon: then had proceeded to tell her 
that he was the bearer of my initials, in those days known 
to some: and that he was turning his journey to account 
by sketching out a paper for /raser or Good Words, as it 
might turn out. I hastened to assure my friendly corre- 
spondent that she had been cheated: that I was far from 
Devon at that time: that never in my life had I written 
anything in a railway carriage: and that never in my life 
had I told anybody in such circumstances who I was: 
finally, that till my brain softened to the point of absolute 


idiotcy, it might be held as certain that I should never call 
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any fellow-traveller to take notice that I was in the act of 
literary composition. It is quite enough to answer for the 
wrongdoings of which one is painfully aware, without 
being represented by some unknown swindler in the cha- 
racter of a contemptible vapouring fool. 

On that evening so associated with the names of Russel 
and Payn (each name curiously lacking the usual final 
letter), wonder was expressed by somebody whether people 
could stand going on for ever in this world as it is. Men- 
tion was made of one aged Edinburgh Professor who had 
recently declared that he wished, through eternity, to 
lecture to his students each forenoon: then to walk away 
home; have his dinner, and read the newspaper all the 
evening. But the feeling of the company seemed to be 
that his case was exceptional, and that the day would 
come on which each of us would be glad to depart : though 
not,as John Stuart Mill put it, to ‘lie down contentedly to 
our eternal rest’ We look, most of us, for things and 
persons on the other side. This brought on a brief discus- 
sion on what scholars would call Eschatology, and it was 
stated that a very wealthy Glasgow man had been holding 
communication, by means of table-rapping, with a friend 
who had gone before him. Various things were said, 
indicating an accurate knowledge of the goings-on of the 
man left here. Finally came the serious warning, ‘You 
had better mind how you behave, for I tell you this is a 
queer place’. The warning came in homely phrase, but it 
was received very solemnly. Russel was a warm sup- 


porter of Doctor Robert Lee’s improvements in public 
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worship. These were then known by the depreciatory 
name of /nnovations. They were regarded as far advanced ; 
_ though now they have been left far behind. And in esti- 
mate of the bleak severities of the unimproved service, Sir 
Walter was quoted, as he frequently is in the talk of 
Scotsmen. Though an Elder of the National Church, and 
more than once a member of the General Assembly, the 
greatest Scotsman did not pretend to defend what was in 
truth indefensible: a national worship which was whatever 
the officiating minister might choose to make it. But Sir 
Walter maintained there was a countervailing advantage : 
that it was worth while going into a Scotch Kirk for the 
pleasure of getting out again. Even that inducement did 
not much avail with the great man himself. It is strange ~ 
to read in a panegyric of him by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
‘ He was no lover of sectarianism (szc), and seldom went to 
church, Singularly, Lockhart, himself the son of a 
Glasgow minister, makes no mention in the famous Life 
of Sir Walter’s eldership: possibly feeling that Sir Walter 
somehow did not look much like it. But the story is fully 
told in the Life, lately published, of Thomson, Minister of 
Duddingston, in his day held by many a greater painter 
than Turner.! Indeed it is to be confessed that though a 
certain glamour is cast over all things associated with our 
boyhood, I never heard the unimproved worship of the 
North defended save by those whose fundamental 


1 John Thomson of Duddingston, Pastor and Painter. By William Baird, 
F.S.A.Scot. Edinburgh, 1895. The volume is a handsome quarto, well 


illustrated. 
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principle was, that the uglier and more disagreeable 
anything was, the likelier it was to be the right 
thing. For that matter, Wilberforce told his boys that 
they must not enjoy the beauty of the summer world 
too much, because ‘in a certain sense it was accursed.’ 
In certain parts of the Highlands, still, it is a bad 
sign of you if you look happy on Sunday. As the 
Celt said, ‘It’s an awful thing to be in Edinburgh on a 
Sabbath: you will see people walking along the street 
smiling as if they were perfectly happy.’ The legend was 
conveyed to me by our great man, Norman Macleod. 
Besides the sour soul, that honestly believed there is 
danger in whatever is beautiful or pleasant, and that God. 
is sulkily discontent to see any human being cheerful, 
there was no doubt the great array of lairds and factors 
who were legally bound to keep the parish church in 
repair (in many cases with an extremely small part of what 
their ancestors stole from the Kirk, which means the 
Nation, at the period of the Reformation): and who dis- 
cerned with the greatest possible clearness that a shabby 
and ugly parish church was a very cheap one to build and 
to maintain. Indeed, it was well said by one of our best 
elders and lairds, that the Heritors, the proprietors of land 
in a parish, were not legally bound to provide a parish 
church, but only a building capable of being used as a 
parish church. Then, having done their worst to make 
the church despicable and the worship slovenly, they some- 
times proceeded to loudly condemn the state of matters 


they had brought about. Things are mended, and mending 


rs Ande” will not forget how the very greatest of the 
a of Scotland once said to me these very 
; s,‘I tell you frankly, I hate your service, and why should. 

Igo to it?’ My answer was prompt: “Because you are the 
_ biggest man of an order that will go down whenever the 
National Churches go down.’ And I went on further: ‘If 


you had become an Elder, and a member of the General 


Assembly, and got up and told the stupid bigots who cry 
out against innovations that we must advance with the 
time, and have the improvements which the growing culture 
of the country demanded, they would have fallen upon the 
earth, and entreated you to have anything you wanted.’ 
I understood the deplorable creatures that then ruled the 
Kirk. And I summed up, ‘By this time you might have 
had a surpliced choir in the parish Kirk of Drumsleekie!’ 
And an extremely good thing too. 

The senior partner in the house of Parker was known 
there : and an instance was given of his peculiar humour. 
Mr. John W. Parker was amusing, but saturnine. One 
present, an Edinburgh man, had gone to stay some days 
with the lovable John W. Parker Junior: and the two had 
quietly gone to the theatre together. The visitor was a | 
clergyman. Next morning, at breakfast, in the well-known 
apartment in the West Strand, for which Mr. Stirling of 
Keir had suggested the uncommon but beautiful style of 
decoration, the old gentleman, with a serious face, spoke as 
follows. ‘The report of the police this morning is that of 
the two whom they thought right to watch last night, one 


is quite unknown to them, and there is nothing proved 
D 
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against the other. Then he gazed sorrowfully upon his 
son and the guest from Edinburgh. : 

I have. willingly suffered the tide of old and pleasant 
remembrances which came of the mention of the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Buckle in this city to carry me far away from 
the mention of the way in which dignity unknown in de- 
parted years has gathered round the office of Primate (for a 
year) of the Church of Scotland. Not only has the.-title of 
Moderator of the General Assembly developed into that 
of Moderator of the Kirk; but the designation of Rzght 
Reverend, once accorded only during the twelve days of the 
sitting of the Supreme Court, has come to be given during 
his entire year of office. No Moderator ever assumed that 
dignified designation : it has somehow grown up. Further, 
after his year of office is over, the Moderator is by 
courtesy addressed as Very Reverend as long as he abides 
here. He does not call himself so: it does not so stand 
on his visiting card. But so does any little dignity please 
such as are given it, that I have noted that old Moderators 
who smiled at the title when it began to be, accept it 
without remark, and give it to all their brethren. Forty- 
nine of every fifty letters which reach me are so addressed. 
The Principal of a Scottish University, and the Principals 
of both the Colleges of the University here, are called 
Very Reverend in the same way, having no right to 
it. My venerable Professor of Divinity at Glasgow, 
the kindly and dignified Dr. Hill (whose father was 
Principal Hill of St. Andrews) once said to me, 
solemnly, ‘The proper designation of Mr. Principal is 
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The Reverend; and 1 will never call him anything 


more.’ 


No doubt the experience is uniform, of all Moderators 
whose election has been generally approved. It would be 
most ungrateful if I failed to say that through all that 
year, one met inexpressible kindness and consideration 
everywhere: ‘quite as much, all over Scotland, as an 
English Bishop meets in his diocese. And indeed, when | 


one’s year is past, one never quite steps down to the old 


level. Specially, marked reverence is vouchsafed by the 


younger clergy. All such, whether they personally know 


you or not, salute you on the street as an Anglican 
Bishop is saluted. At first, it seems strange. But gradu- 
ally one accepts it. I am quite sure nobody worth think- 
ing of is in any way lifted up. But it becomes very plea- 


sant to know that a little help frankly given to any among 


_ one’s brethren, I mean the occasional sermon preached just 


as well as one can, is valued far above its due.. Also to 
discern that a kind word spoken to a hard-working young 
parson concerning his parish, manifestly cheers. . Nor is it 
deemed presumptuous to say such a word. 

All the same, this is not a specially reverent country. 
Three hundred and fifty years of a republican Church have 
left their trace. Odd incidents have come within one’s 
knowledge. The Lord Provost of a city which I do not 
name was one day walking along its chief street; when he 
met a man of humble estate but of self-sufficient. nature. 
This individual approached the chief magistrate, and said, 


in a loud voice, ‘ Did you say that you thought’ no matter 
D2 
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what? ‘Yes, I did, was the reply. ‘Then,’ said the 
worthy individual, in truculent manner, ‘Then you're a 
doomed man’: and departed. The incident was charac- 
teristic of the country where it befell. 

I look back over twenty-seven years, to an interview 
which quite interested me. I was passing through a quiet 
street in St. Andrews when a worthy old man accosted 
me. He was of lowly degree, and I had even been able 
to be helpful to him in a way I will not indicate, but 
which commonly leaves some sense of obligation. In an 
uplifted voice, and with a manner approaching the threat- 
ening, he uttered these words: I hear them yet: 

‘What gart ye bring a Dean to preach in the Toon 
Kirk on Sabbath ?’ 

I have often said that nothing is to be regarded as 
impertinent which is not designed tobeso. So I answered 
meekly : 

‘My good man, I might refuse to answer a question 
put to me in that tone, and tell you that it is entirely for 
myself to decide who shall preach for me in the parish- 
church. 

‘But instead of that, I will tell you why I brought 
Dean Stanley to preach. 

‘I. Dean Stanley is one of the greatest men in the 
great Church of England. 

‘II. He has repeatedly shown himself a warm friend of 


the Kirk of Scotland. 


‘III. He has for many years been a specially kind 
friend to myself. 
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i . his ads would interest many 
le. And I seem to have thought right. For about 


ee thousand people came to hear him. All the passages — 
vere crammed. ; 


©V. These were my reasons for bringing the Dean to 
_ preach. And I shall bring him again just as often as I 
= can.’ 
My friend listened critically. He weighed my words. 
Then he answered, firmly : 
‘I dinna approve ava o’ yer bringin’ a Dean to sda 
in the Toon Kirk, 
Then he departed. For some time he ceased to come 
_to church when I preached. I had never beheld him in 
church, and knew not where he sat in the considerable 
congregation; and so missed him not. But a forward 
busybody ‘thought it his duty’ (so he said) to inform me 
of this distressing desertion. And I thought to myself 
that it would be a peculiar thing to minister in a Scotch 
Kirk after disestablishment. Ifa humble parishioner thus 
addressed a parish-minister whose living was absolutely 


independent of the congregation and parish, how would 


. 


things be when he was one of those that paid you? At 
present, the minister is still set over the parish. How, if 
he were set under it? My Father told me that a worthy 
dissenting minister in Ayrshire said to him that having 
once replied to his ‘managers’ (well so-called) that he 
really could not do something they proposed, a chief man 
among them shook a threatening fist, and exclaimed, 


‘We'll starve you, sir. I relate the fact exactly as it was. 
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I am perfectly aware that a flood of vulgar abuse will 
follow my relating it. 

The incident in my own experience was charac- 
teristically Scotch: characteristically Presbyterian. I do 
not believe that a man in that position in life would have 
addressed his Rector in that fashion in any parish in 
England. 

I have sometimes wondered whether the Rector of an 
English parish ever had such a request preferred to him 
as was made to me twenty-nine years since by one de- 
parted. Of course I was a good deal younger then, but I 
had been several years an Edinburgh Doctor of Divinity, 
and I’was quite understood to be a decided Churchman. 
In a solitary lane bounding St. Salvator’s College, I met 
a little man whom I had never seen before. He accosted 
me and said, ‘I have a freen stoppin’ with me, a preacher- 
lad ; and I wad like to hear him preach. I wad like him 
to preach in the Toon Kirk on Sabbath afternoon.’ 
‘Freen, in the good man’s speech, means relation. I 
ministered once on a Sunday in the parish-church ; and 
at that season a great congregation of visitors filled it, 
who would have been aggrieved had the preacher-lad 
appeared in the pulpit. So I said that I feared I could 
not well be absent from my proper duty, and must not 
ask the help of his young friend on the approaching Lord’s 
day. My tone implied that I thought my acquaintance 
was one of the congregation. Whereupon he explained 
that he was’a dissenter, and never entered the parish- _ 
kirk, but that he would come for once if his freen held 
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forth. On which I rejoined that I could not possibly ask 
a person of whom I knew nothing earthly to preach in the 
parish-church, even at the request of another person of 
whom I knew just as little, and who did not even attend 
church, The honest man meant no harm. But really the 
proposal that a congregation numbering at the time more 
than two thousand should be disregarded to please one 
dissenter, appeared remarkable. 

Not only those of humble degree make inadmissible 
proposals. It was a man of high position who once wrote 
to me saying that his friend Smith (that was not the name) 
was staying with him, and that Smith would like very 
much to preach in the church here. He added particulars 
which he regarded as making in Smith’s favour. I replied 
that I knew Mr. Smith was a layman, absolutely without 
credentials of any kind: that it was contrary to law for a 
layman to preach in a parish-church, and that the thing 
could not be done. But I added that I liked to oblige: 
that I was aware Mr. Smith was nephew of the Archbishop 
of (say) Melipotamus ; and that whenever I heard that Mr. 
Smith had been permitted to preach in Melipotamus 
Cathedral, I should carefully re-consider the question of 
his preaching in the parish-church of St. Andrews. No 
further communication ever reached me. So the matter 
(as Scottish folk say) took end. 

Wednesday, October 8, 1890, was a fea to be remem- 
bered in this house. Never was elevation to a place just 
as high as may be conveyed more modestly than in the 
letter which came that morning from Bishop Thorold. 
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‘Like a woman who gets married, I have to change my 
signature. No longer A. W. Roffen, but A. W. Winton.’ 
The saintly Bishop Harold Browne had been in St. 
Andrews not very long before: beautiful and fatherly 
to see, but plainly getting past his work. It is a kindly 
association with this room that he has sat down in it, and 
rested, and quietly said many things. So Bishop Harold 
Browne departed from his place, and Thorold became 
Bishop of Winchester. The work was less, and less 
anxious, than the work of Rochester, which means all 
London south of the Thames: but Thorold never could 
take his work lightly. Curiously, the signature was not 
as he stated. It was merely A. Winton: he thought it 
better not to repeat the letter. And fora Bishop, who has 
sometimes to sign his name a hundred and twenty times in 
a day, it is desirable the signature should be short. It 
had been proposed, when the diocese was re-arranged, that 
the Bishop should sign himself A. W. Rochester and South- 
wark. But that could not be. Such troubles never come 
tous. And I hope we are thankful. 

Ah, far too short was the good Bishop’s tenure of the 
famous See! It wants a week, to-day, of five years, since 
the cheerful letter came, conveying his translation. Delays 
came, concerning his predecessor’s resignation: he did not 
actually become Bishop of Winchester for some months 
longer. And then he spent on beautiful Farnham Castle, 
outside and in, as no Bishop ever spent before. I do not 
believe that the throne in the vast Cathedral was ever 


more worthily occupied, looking at the Bishop’s qualifica- 
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tions all round. Yet how modest he was! I never will 
forget the summer day, driving ten miles back to F arnham, 
and speaking of the place where he was to be laid (and is 
laid), when he said, so simply, ‘ You know I am not a great 
Bishop of Winchester.’ Incomparably greater and better 
than some who have filled the place. But in him the nature 
of the self-seeker and pusher was not at all. I had been 
told, when with him at Selsdon Park that summer, that 
the change to Winchester was possible. But considerations 
absolutely severed from any thought of desert had made 
some think of another man. How the matter was finally 
settled one knows not. For, as Bishop Thorold once said to 
me, musing on facts which had come to our knowledge, 
‘It’s a miracle that anybody ever gets anything at all.’ 

As I draw this chapter to a close, I recall what was 
once said to me by a very eminent and successful author. 
The words were, ‘If ever I have written anything amusing 
in any of my books, it was just when things were at the 
blackest, and when I was as low downin spirits as I could be.’ 
Then, it seemed wonderful. Now, one understands better. 
For though it has helped me, some little, to set myself to 
this work, which perhaps I may be allowed to finish, it 
seems strange to look back on these pages, some of light 
strain. Perhaps the reader may understand. Very likely 
not. But I do not believe, whoever you are, that you 


have ever read pages written with a heavier heart. 
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CHAPTER III 
GOING THROUGH THAT YEAR 


IT would not interest the reader, if I were to tell the story 

of that season through which I was at the service of the 

Kirk at large. The Bazaars opened for Church purposes, 

the churches opened, the sermons preached upon occa- 
sions, are not to be recorded here. I see the Moderator of '*'” 
the present year, called to the Chair just at the same age hes 
with myself, has suggested that such as hold the office 
should be set free for the year from the care of their / Zou d 
parish. I have no doubt that, like myself, he has found “"*? 
the perpetual claims upon him from all parts of the country hud” 
extremely fatiguing. He has learned what weary work it ~~ 1890 
is to travel by cross-country trains, which do not follow 

on. I do not know whether he keeps a diary. But if he 

does, possibly he has written in it, after various weeks of 
never-ceasing hurry, as I know somebody else did in like 
circumstances, ‘Very tired. I feel my years.” I may 

record here that to the present date I have been asked to 

minister at the opening of 106 churches and organs. I 

have kept the list carefully. So, in this little National 
Communion, I have had my share. I have not been able 


to go to every place which asked for me. But I can say 
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truly I never declined to go to the smallest or remotest 
place unless when it was impossible to go. I remember how 
a saintly man once said to me, ‘It is‘not worth your while 
to go to the dedication of so small a church. But if there 
be any being whom I despise and detest, it is the preacher 
who thinks to keep up his value by making himself scarce; 
and who, like a Derby winner, will not appear save on a 
big occasion. I never forget how the saintly Double-First 
who wrote Zhe Christian Year was ever ready to preach 
to the smallest flock of his fellow-Christians. There 
are singular ways of estimating a congregation. I re- 
member hearing it said of a large one gathered in a 
beautiful kirk, ‘There is not a family in it that keeps a 
servant.’ 

The record of that departed time says, on a bright 
October day, the oaks before the study windows green as 
in July, ‘Trying to rejoice in Thorold’s great elevation.’ 
For lowly souls, like us here, to whom any elevation is 
impossible, can but sun themselves in a dear friend’s 
success. And indeed I think I got as much enjoyment, 
through these short years, out of Winchester Cathedral 
and Farnham Castle as my dearest friend did. He used 
to think so himself. A day comes back on which he put 
into my hand his latest volume of sermons. It is called 
The Gospel of Work; and is one of a series entitled 
Preachers of the Age. One smiled, just a little, looking at 
some of the names on the list ; and hearing what was paid 
them for their compositions. I could not but say to the 


beloved Prelate, that one would shrink from appearing on 
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a list bearing that proud designation. Was it not too like 
putting upon your title-page Most Uncommonly Good 
Sermons; or words to that effect? Guthrie told me he 
distinctly objected to a volume of his sermons being pub- 
lished as Speaking to the Heart. He had no share in the 
choice of that title. But it is odd how preachers are got at, 
odd how they let themselves be drawn. It was just last 
night, sitting by a lonely fireside, which for forty-one years 
had not been lonely, and reading the sorrowful record of 
past days, I found (which I had entirely forgot) that I too 
had been approached as one of those set on a level to 
which I really had not (as we say in the North) evened: 
myself. I suppose it pays to be complimentary, when you 
want anybody to do anything. On October 17, 1890, I 
received a communication from a publication of pheno- 
menal circulation, which has been more than a gold-mine 
to its proprietor, to the effect that it was to publish a 
series of articles called How Great Preachers prepare their 
Sermons: and that I was requested to relate, in writing, 
all about how I (1) Prepared, and (2) Delivered, my 
sermons. The history of the time merely adds, No. But 
the like request has come to me, as to many others, on 
various occasions. And my answer was, that leaving apart 
the question whether the description applied to me, I 
should think it extremely presumptuous to obtrude upon 
the public a matter so merely individual. I could not 
relate how I think of subjects and prepare sermons, if I 
would. And assuredly I would not if I could. You finally 


ruin the interest of any composition by explaining exactly 
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how it came to be.’ People should see results. They have 
nothing to do with processes. 

Think of Poe’s account of how he wrote his Raven. Of 
course, on the face of it, that account was not true. But 
-remember how Anthony Trollope, only too truly, took 
pains to spoil the pleasure with which one used to read his 
always life-like and often charming tales. 

Do you feel, reader, placed or who have been placed, 
like me, in the charge of a parish, even a small one, how 
the details of your hard work of past years fade even 
from your own memory? Far more completely, of course, 
from the memory of your parishioners. Never dream that 
you have got a tight hold of people, a hold that will last 
with your own life, by any amount of kindness and atten- 
tion. I do not know England, in these matters, quite so 
well as I know Scotland. It may not be so there. But 
here, for the pettiest offence, an old friend will split off 
from you. I have a friend, who on a certain Sunday 
preached a sermon on the warm tie which ought to be 
between the members of a congregation which has wor- 
shipped together for many years. The text was the un- 
forgettable ‘We took sweet counsel together, and walked 
unto the house of God in company’; or, in the Prayer- 
book version, as you may read it above Archbishop Tait’s 
grave, ‘and walked in the house of God as friends.’ The 
preacher spoke of the sad lack, in Scotland, of any sense 
of this tie: the readiness with which the words come, 
‘T’ll never enter his (szc) Kirk again.’ For the vulgar idea 


is that the Kirk is the minister’s place of business: that 
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you are thus withdrawing your patronage from him: that 
as if dissatisfied with your baker you cease to eat his rolls, 
so if aggrieved by your minister you cease to hear his 
sermons. No doubt all this comes partly of the deplorable 
degree to which the unimproved worship of the Kirk is 
flavoured with the personality of the cleric who performs 
it. My friend told me that a family was present that 
morning to which he had been specially kind for more 
than twenty years under his ministry. But during the 
week the head of the family took offence at the parson for 
a reason which he would have been hooted down if he had 
mentioned in any company not idiotic: and no member of 
it everentered the Kirk again. My friend is quite inde- 
pendent of his profession: and his standing is assured. 
But the like, in many years, had never happened in his 
experience before. And it was asad comment upon his 
sermon : which had, indeed, been listened to in that hush 
wherein the proverbial pin might be heard to fall. And 
he thought of Frederick the Great’s estimate of poor 
humanity. 

Looking over the record of the time last night (which 
was as new to me as it would have been to you), it was 
singular when one read the story of manifold parochial 
perplexities and labours which had weighed heavy at the 
moment, but which had not merely been forgotten till 
their story was read. For they could not in the faintest 
degree be remembered even after their story was read. 
What long and sometimes anxious talks my good col- 


league and I have often had on parish questions, urgent in 
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their day, which are now gone into absolute oblivion - 
never, let us hope, to be recalled from it. And it is much 
better that one should forget the things which are behind. 
We should be very bitter of spirit if we did not. But 
pleasant things are forgotten too: the faded pages briefly 
record cheering words and letters, gone from one like the 
old tyrant’s dream, which make one recall Sydney Smith’s. 
advice, a vain advice, to a lady-friend subject to depression 
of spirits: ‘Think of all the pleasant things which have 
been said to you all your life!’ Simply, the thing cannot 
be done. In dark days you can remember nothing but 
what is dark. Pleasant hours, words, and events, fade 
away. But sorrow plows a deep track. And its remem- 
brance is easily re-awakened. 

Still, I really think that we who are preachers should 
not be so often beaten down under a terrible sense of the 
futility of all our work, if we could remember just a few 
instances in which tried souls have said they had been 
helped. There are some, I know well, who think it wrong 
to think much on things which might encourage, and who 
in fact manage to forget them in simple sincerity. Nor 
can I believe that any spiritual counsellor worth counting 
would show the communications which come to him to 
more than one person in this world. To some, there is no 
person at all. 

One notes with approval the ultra-accuracy of those 
who fill the highest places in the land. On November 5 a 
letter came from our great Scottish Chief-Justice, the Lord 


President Inglis. The address sharply distinguished be- 
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tween the office and the man: and of course he was 
absolutely right. It ran, ‘The Right Reverend the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, St. Andrews. In 
the corner, according to his use, was the honoured name 
‘John Inglis.’ You are not the Right Reverend Doctor 
Story, or Doctor MacGregor: even as it is the Right 
Honourable the Lord Provost of Edinburgh: not the 
Right Honourable Sir James King, or the like. Nor 
would the Lord President (the son of a Moderator) talk of 
‘the Moderator of the Church. The present Lord 
Advocate, then the Procurator of the Church, was a shade 
less unbending. A few days later, his letter came to ‘ The 
Right Reverend the Moderator, D.D., St. Andrews.’ Thus 
the claim now made (if indeed a claim is made) was 
evaded : no deliverance was given upon it. 

Not many men who have reached sixty-five years are 
permitted to pay a visit to their very first instructor. That 
touching experience was this year permitted to me. On 
November 3 I reached that age, once unimaginable save 
in the case of other people ; and on November 7 I went 
away to Ayr to minister on Sunday, November 9._ I was 
an Ayr Academy boy for two years: I was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Ayr: and I was ordained by 
the same body to my earliest parish, which was practically 
part of Ayr though another municipality : the famous two 
bridges of Burns uniting the parishes of Ayr and Newton- 
on-Ayr, But the west and the east are far apart, even in Scot- 
land ; and it was more than twenty-two years since I had 


seen Ayr last. At that time, I had only passed forty-two : 
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some ot the Saees of a great eater I remember well 
how one read famous lines of Byron and wondered whether 
_ they said true: ‘ Dear the school-boy spot, We ne’er forget, 


) * rand certain cheat events in the tied of 
e houschold had not occurred. The record of this 


though we are there forgot.’ I know now that they are 
true. There is to me a glamour about Ayr: a light as of a 
summer sunset over that part of central Ayrshire which 
was of old called Kyle. I am perfectly aware it is illu- 
sion. But I desire that the illusion may last. I do not want 
to clear my mind of what I know is fanciful: as that the 
hedges about Ochiltree are always white with hawthorn 


blossoms: that the trees in the manse garden are always 


~ rosy masses of soft fragrance: that the huge stacks of corn 


are always standing, beautifully round, at Holmston Farm : 
that the sea at Ayr, the first I ever saw, is quite miraculous : 
and that the sun never sets in such glory as behind the 
serrated outline of Arran. I shall never see them again. 

But the pleasant rememibrance abides of the days in 
that beautiful country-house, hard by the Doon, among 
very old friends. The hounds met there, on the Saturday 
morning: and it was a fine sight to behold the red-coated 
men sitting about on their horses in the most drenching of 
November rain, ignoring the weather. That was rigorously 
expected : and looking at the unmoved countenances in 
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the bitter blast, one thought of the stoic of the woods 
at the stake. ‘Delightful hunting day,’ was the word. 
That morning, the faithful record says, ‘ Many letters, but 
none disagreeable’: aging folk will understand. Among 
them was indeed one, written at Aberfeldy, by a good 
woman unknown to me: informing me that I was ‘a Liar, 
a Blasphemer, and a Perjurer.’ All that the words meant 
was that in Blackwood for the month of November I had 
a lengthy article, favourably relating the work of the 
Church Service Society. The letter may be read at length, 
by any who desire so to do.'' For all comment the history 
of that day adds the words ‘Good woman.’ 

The Sunday there was memorable. But its story has 
been told.2. And I go on to Monday morning, when a 
pair of magnificent horses swept me into Ayr at a 
tremendous speed. And I remembered how, many a year 
before, when two ferocious chestnuts, wonderfully restrained 
by the good Mrs. Baird, conveyed the humble writer over 
the same road at about twenty miles an hour, the great 
James Baird dismissed us with the cheering words, 
‘There'll be a vacancy at Irongray.’ Indeed if any man 
had wanted the living, he might have been hopeful, as the 
tall thoroughbreds galloped on their reckless way. One 
was calmed by Mrs. Baird’s entire composure. She talked 
continuously to the steeds, but was plainly in no degree 
frightened. But on that November 10, 1890, we reach 
the door in Charlotte Street ; and I was taken upstairs to 
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where my dear old instructor sat, alone. He 
ty-seven : very frail: but memory, hearing, every 
ty, were entire. Seldom have I met a_heartier 
lcome. Strange, an old man, to see him who taught 


_ me when I was seven years of age: who began me with 


_ the Rudiments. ‘Do you remember Penna, Penne?’ 
_ Perfectly ; and all the departed life, and the departed 
people. Mr. McRae had the genius to communicate 
on knowledge in an interesting way, beyond any teacher I 
ever have known. But when I spoke warmly, as I felt, 
the old man shook his head, and said, ‘I often think I 
have been very inefficient.’ It was a very sad day to me, 
and many more, when he left my Father’s parish for a 
better place; and it was strange when I came to be 
Minister of Newton to find Mr. McRae there, in charge 
of a great school of a new generation. It was touching, 
indeed, when on the day I was ordained and inducted, he 
~ made a speech at the regulation dinner-party in the even- 
ing: and said ‘I hope he may have as much pleasure in 
teaching me, as I used to have in teaching him.’ The 


dead: all save a son, thriving in Australia, and writing 
; very regularly and. kindly. It was pleasant to see he was 
comfortably off: and well taken-care of. And I suppose 
that, having lived all his life in Scotland, an old pupil 
coming to see him as Moderator of the Kirk appeared to 
him as it would have appeared to Arnold had Stanley 
come back as Bishop of London.. ‘ You have always been 


rising,’ were his words, as he held my hand, parting for 
E 2 


; good old man was quite alone: wife and children were 
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the last time. And when he added, he had always watched 
me, he said true. So I came away. 

I cannot but add, though the reader may smile at it, 
just a line to say how touching that interview was, and 
how thankful I was that I had thus gone to see the dear 
old man. For I found, after he was dead, how unduly he 
had valued my visit : also how he thought I was even as 
the boy he used to know. It brought the tears to my 
eyes, when I was told how he spoke to certain of his 
special friends, of that November morning. ‘He came 
into the room, and he took my hand in both of his, and 
said My dear old Master!’ It was not much to do. But 
it cheered up the failing heart. And I would have gone 
many miles to do so. 

Sadly, I turned my back on Ayr, and turned my face 
to the winter’s work. When last in that famous town, I 
had been ordained seventeen years. Now thirty-nine. It 
makes an awful difference. Without the faintest desire to 
be younger, and thankful that the days before one must 
needs be few, still one thinks serious thoughts so returning 
for a little to where one was a boy. I was pleased when a 
lady of position, who had been at Alloway Kirk, and 
listened to sentiments made real at least to one present by 
the occasion, wrote to say that she believed she had been 
the oldest person present in the congregation that morn- 
ing, and that she entirely agreed with all that had been 
said in the sermon. She did not add that she had been 
just about the cleverest there, though it ‘would have been 


true. But she stated she would look forward to hearing 
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acher should return (which is practically impossible 
»w), he would not find her there. 


That year was one of terrible work and worry. I know 


there are good men who would like to reach some eleva- 
tion, perhaps a very small one. They may be assured 
that it is ballasted with care and toil. ‘It is a ruinous 


thing to be a Bishop of Winchester,’ wrote to me one day 


- one set very high: who has indeed made it much easier, in 


that regard, to such as shall come after him. And I read 


yesterday in the newspaper the moan of our present 
Primate : ‘A Moderator is kicked about the country like a 
football.’ So the modest dignity has to be paid for in 
suffering. One would not mind the kicking-about so 
much: it might be partly evaded: but not so the awful 
mass of letters to be civilly answered. When I got back 
from Ayr, I found a fearful accumulation. That Tuesday 


- morning I made, as always, a list of things to do indoors 


and out. The indoors list contained forty items ; and one 
was Answer all letters. And there was a considerable list 
of things to do outside. But one began at 9.45 A.M., and 
wearily struggled on, occasionally laying aside something 
which could wait: and by 6.45 P.M. one had got through 


‘most of what had been thought of in the morning. One 


thought of Archbishop Tait, grown old: it was at 
Lambeth, on a June day: ‘Interviews and business all 


day long till I was nearly mad.’ I dare say the good man 


‘was very weary. But he was uncommonly well paid for 


what he did, both in dignity and revenue. A poor 
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voice there again. Which cannever be. Even if 
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Moderator has to work as hard as a Bishop, and was (till 
this year) heavily out of pocket besides. As for facing 
the day, and mapping-out its work, I know there are 
divers ways. One distinguished friend of mine said to 
another, of different nature and ideas, ‘I kneel down, and 
think of all I have to do, and ask help in it’ The other 
replied, unsympathetically but sincerely, ‘I don’t say I 
kneel down: I sit down, and think what I have got to do.’ 
I know another, who in earlier years tended to be 
flurried ; and whose special petition, beginning the day, 
was that of the saintly Horatius Bonar: ‘Calm me, and 
Keep me calm.’ Devout earnestness may express itself 
in very diverse ways. And who will dare to judge an- 
other? 

The event in St. Andrews of that week was the open- 
ing Gifford Lecture of Professor Edward Caird of 
Glasgow : now Master of Balliol College in succession to 
Jowett. As I write the name, I look towards the fire- 
place, and I see the smooth rosy cherubic face of that 
great man as he stands on the rug, and talks more than 
he sometimes did. The last time he was in this room, his 
parting words were: ‘I can’t preach on Sunday. . I must 
go to-morrow. Even if I could stay, I have not a sermon 
with me. But I will preach next time I come.” It was 
not to be. But he preached more than once in thé parish- 
church of Elie, on the other coast of Fife. And Bishop 
Claughton of St. Albans was much scandalised by his 
treatment of his text. Further, instead of preaching as we 


do even when we read our sermons, with the manuscript 
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spread out before us, and looking at the congregation just _ 


as much as if preaching extempore, the great Jowett not 
merely held his sermon in his hand, but occasionally turned 
it over on its side that he might read something which he 
had interpolated in the margin. The effect of spon- 
taneous oratory was not there at all. And certain homely 
souls declared to the minister, afterwards, that ‘they 
couldna thole the paper’: ‘he was a slavish reader thon!’ 
“And nae great preacher. Homely souls here tend to 
speak their mind, when it is far from acceptable. One 
has known objection taken to a gentleman of high posi- 
tion reading the lessons in a parish Kirk. ‘We couldna 


understaun him! He read wi that Inglish awkcent!’ 


“| 


The parish clergyman replied that he would give due 


attention to the objection. And he did. But the words 
were spoken in one sense and understood in ‘another. 
Even as when Archbishop Whately said to the dull author 
who unwisely asked the Prelate how he liked his book : 
‘ Ah, Good is not the word to apply to such a book as 
that!’ The author departed, thinking the Archbishop 
meant that the word was Magnificent, Incomparable, or the 
like. The astute reader discerns that the Archbishop 
meant that the word was Bad. 

Do you think this explanation needless? I have 
reason to know it is needed, very much. That is, by 
some. 

Professor Edward Caird long held the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow. When he went to Glasgow, 


many would have explained that he was the brother of 
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the more renowned Principal, who has held quite the 
highest place among Scottish preachers now for fifty 
years. But so has the fame of the Professor expanded, 
that I have heard it explained, to an English tourist, that 
Principal Caird was the brother of the famous Professor. 
And the Professor’s election to his present place is a 
tremendous testimony to the estimation in which he is 
held by very competent judges. It is a striking and 
interesting fact, that two youths from Greenock, by their 
own merit and by nothing else, should have risen as these 
brothers have. In speaking of Professor Edward Caird, I 
speak merely as one of the outer public. My acquaintance 
with him is extremely slight. And I have neither call nor 
wish to puff him. But the record of the day, not written 
to be seen of any but its writer, says ‘A splendid lecture. 
Not merely a worthy treatment of such an awful subject, 
but a thousand times more interesting than brilliant effer- 
vescence. I shall go regularly, please God.’ I did: the 
hour was 5.30 P.M., and convenient enough. The place 
was the hall of St. Salvator’s College. That session, I 
missed not more than one or two lectures. The earnest-_ 
ness and seriousness were becoming: the knowledge of 
the subject wide and deep ; and the lecturer’s manner was 
thoroughly natural and unaffected. One remarked that 
when he turned from his written page, and said a few 
sentences extempore, the thought was as clear and the 
language as accurate as ever. One felt an unfeigned 
reverence and admiration for the man; which grew week 


by week as he went on. If I had merely wished to be 
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interested, and stimulated, or (as I have heard illiterate 


_ souls express it) ‘to enjoy an intellectual treat, I should 


have been more than satisfied. But I went to be helped, 


and I was not. Like Samuel Johnson, asked whether he 


had not evidence enough of certain vital truths, I ‘wanted 
more. And I did not get it. Possibly it would need an 
inspired Gifford lecturer to give me what I desire. It is 
extremely evident that various of the eminent men who 
have held the office were not inspired at all: even in a 
degree far lower than what I wanted. After days of 
diligent attention, the record says ‘Very clever, but not 
convincing.’ And then, the repeated statement that one 
awful truth was demonstrated, was self-evident ; which 
most assuredly I do not believe because of the reason ~ 
given for it in these lectures. Hearing the confident 
assertion made over and over again, one got angry. A 
thing which you cannot see till you have soaked yourself 
in Hegel is not self-evident. And though the conclusion 
be right, the reason assigned for it is wrong. If a certain 
tremendous proposition be demonstrably true, then Tyndall 
and Huxley would have seen it to be true. And they 
did not. One was always interested: sometimes charmed. 
One felt the power, the grasp, the earnestness and good- 
ness of the lecturer. But when I go to such lectures, I 
want what Dean Stanley’s old woman called feeding : and 
though I looked up hungrily, I was not fed. I could 
easily have answered divers statements and arguments. 
On the whole, I was so impressed, that being hard-driven 


with duty when next year’s lectures were delivered, I did 
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not go to hear any of them. I do not add, in the fashion 
of some men, that probably it was my own fault that I 
did not profit more. For I do not think it was. I was 
helped and profited unmistakeably by Professor Flint’s 
Baird Lectures on Theism. No doubt there is that in- 
struction which suits you; and that which does not. 
Professor Caird’s lectures have been published ; and they 
have, in the judgment of many, taken the highest place. 

It was a touching incident when next day, Saturday, 
November 15, a sunshiny winter day, the saintly Bishop 
Whipple of Minnesota came for the first time to 
St. Andrews. It was but for a few hours: he was staying 
with “a Dundee friend. When we parted,a good while 
before, at Selsdon Park, we did not think to meet again. 
Nowhere was Bishop Whipple more beloved than under 
that roof. Three or four good photographs stood always 
on the table where the master of that dwelling wrote, that 
they might meet his eyes continually : ‘each a man from 
whom I have learnt something,’ were the words. One of 
the men was Bishop Whipple: one sees vividly the worn 
ascetic face. He had-been brought up as a Presbyterian ; 
but for many years was a Bishop not second to any in 
the Episcopal Church in America. And hardly did 
St. Paul himself exceed, in the perils he came through, 
the kindly and unambitious Prelate. The Bishop had 
called when I was out, but left word he would be found 
with Bishop Wordsworth; and I speedily followed him. 
By this time Bishop Wordsworth was getting weary ; and 
Bishop Whipple and his friend came back to this house 
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and rested while they could. There was no time for the 
ruins. To my wife he was far more than welcome ; and 
he left her thinking of her as everybody thought. It was 
eager talk for those two hours; there was so much to be 
said. Finally I saw the Bishop off by railway: he parted 
always from real friends with a demonstrative affection 
little known here. Papers come oftentimes from the Far 
West, which keep me informed of the progress of the 
great works he began and has carried on. But time tells 
upon the warmest heart and wiriest frame ; and he cannot 
cross the Atlantic now, easily and regularly as of old. I 
have never seen him since we parted as that November 


afternoon grew chill; and I shall never see him again 


here. I thought, when his brave and gentle wife was 


taken from him, that his feeling ought to be pure thankful- 
ness that they were spared so long together. I know 
quite differently now. No one will ever come for a minute 
_ into this lonely room to ask how I am getting on. And 
the departed days, in which the like used to be, are departed, 
utterly. 

' About this time a friend told me a story of Christian 
liberality, of a striking character. He was a parish- 
minister. Travelling by railway with a member of the 
flock, he screwed himself up to asking a subscription. 
The member of the flock was more than seventy years of 
age. He was without wife or child, or any relation nearer 
than distant cousins. And he had a clear five thousand a 
year. My friend said to him, ‘I am a poor man, but Iam 


going to give a sovereign to that good purpose, and I have 
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promised to get afew: now you will give me one.” ‘I 
can’t possibly afford it, said the rich man. ‘I am a share- 
holder in many railways, and I am constantly pressed with 
applications to subscribe for churches and schools for the 
railway people.’ ‘And you give to all these churches and 
schools ?’ said my friend. ‘Not to ene of them!’ My 
friend thought that the rich man’s power to give him a 
sovereign was not materially abated by his liberality as a 
shareholder of railway stock ; and indeed pointed this out 
‘to the rich man. But he met a flat refusal. 

I do not know how it may be with others. But to me, 
quite the most repulsive work which can come is the 
raising of money. It is specially repulsive in a little 
community, where you know perfectly well what are the 
resources of most people round you, and know that 
honestly they cannot afford to give. In my experience, 
such are the people who give most. Seldom have I looked 
on a human being with more amazement than once I did 
on the secretary of a very great organisation, whose head- 
quarters are in London. Surely he was made for his 
place. ‘I never feel the faintest difficulty in asking any- 
body for money. And if I am told that such a man is 
specially unwilling to give, I feel a special pleasure in 
going and tackling him.’ Is it thickness of skin, or what 
is it? Of asurety, the power was there. I have known 
that admirable secretary get a handsome subscription 
where I could not have got a penny. I have known a 
good man, possessed almost to mania with the idea of a 


certain good ‘Cause, who went to an immensely wealthy — 
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man of business, and forcing a way into his office, in 
excited and innumerable words pleaded for it. The 
wealthy man heard in silence ; and when the spate of 


- language was exhausted at last, got up and pointed to the 
_ door with a single sentence of cursory character. But the 


philanthropic pleader had got hold of him: next day he 
sent a gift which might be called munificent. And in 
explaining to his friends how it was that he was thus 
swept away, the rich man (who was also an extremely 
kind-hearted man though his speech was of a fashion now 
past away), uttered the memorable and substantially-true 
sentence, ‘ Od, yon was a wild buddy!’ : 

A very lamentable fact is, that there are regions, both ° 
North and South of the Tweed, where a young parson’s | 
success and usefulness in his vocation are roughly but 
quite frankly estimated by the money he can squeeze out : 
specially if it be squeezed out of people who manifestly 
cannot afford it. There are missions which are in a chronic 
state of crisis, demanding extraordinary gifts and exer- 
tions: this grievous: state of matters being plainly the . 
result of their managers failing to cut their coat according © 
to their cloth. For a poor parson to spend a great deal 
more than his income is sinful extravagance and folly. 
For a Christian mission to undertake obligations which it 
has not the means to meet, is (in the judgment of some) a 
grand act of faith. i 

On the evening of Monday, November 24, many people 


had opportunity to judge how far the comminations of 


-those who had solemnly declared that the smallest change 
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in the bare worship of the Kirk was of the instigation of 
the Devil, had availed to check the flowing tide. For 
several days meetings had been held in Edinburgh on 
occasion of the Jubilee of a number of societies of young 
men: and the ‘ Celebration,’ so it was called, ended with a 
most ornate service that evening in St. Giles’ Cathedral. 
The Edinburgh Choral Union, numbering three hundred 
thoroughly-trained voices, formed the choir; and was 
rightly arranged under the crossing. I went to Edinburgh 
from St. Andrews that afternoon under a magnificent 
winter sunset, with a grand moon. Admission to the 
church was by tickets, until a few minutes before service 
began-at 8 o'clock. The large building was crowded from 
end to end: a most impressive sight: and the music was 
really grand. The organ isa very fine one. The order of 
service was printed, and none of the psalms or hymns 
were announced: the only time I ever saw it so in 
Scotland. The opening Voluntary was the Overture to 
the Messtah: then came the incomparable Hallelujah 
Chorus, rendered just as well as it could have been by 
that number of voices: which, the reader may be re- 
minded, was five times as great as ever was heard by 
Handel himself. Next, the Lord’s Prayer was beautifully 
intoned, and prayers for the occasion were read. The 
hundredth Psalm was sung to its proper tune: the volume 
of sound seeming as though it would lift the roof off the 
old Cathedral. The lessons were suitable. The two 
young ministers who rendered the service were specially 


pleasant and attractive men. Going to the pulpit, one 
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realised the multitude in an alarming way : but the sight 
_ was inspiring. I got the pitch at once, and was well heard. 
_ Of course the sermon was for the occasion, and the best I 
could do. The dead hush of the congregation was to be 
remembered. It proved the people were accustomed to 
listen to the sermons preached to them. After the sermon, 
for anthem, a great selection was given from the Messiah : 
solos, choruses, the pastoral symphony.. It lasted just 
half an hour: nobody wished it shorter. After the Amen 
Chorus, I said the blessing: the service took exactly two 
hours and. a quarter. It was touching to me to remember 
that I had first preached in Edinburgh that day forty years. 
I came, a lad, that the Kirk-Session of St. George’s might 
judge whether they would have me for assistant. They 
took me: and I ministered there at the afternoon service 
for eight months. Large congregations came to church : 
and I have no doubt my sermons were very juvenile. But 
people have great patience with a youth. And the dis- 
courses could not have been froth, exclusively. For of the 
thirty-two I delivered, twenty-five were published after a 
few years. They are known to the readers of Zhe Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson, Never, since that departed 
day, have I beheld the good men who were associated 
with me in St. Giles’ in that memorable function. And 
having said my say to (the newspapers said) quite three 
thousand souls, I went down to the University Club, where 
I was to stay the night, and sat long time in the huge 
drawing-room there without a soul to speak to. Many 


people, hearing a preacher speaking to a multitude from 
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_ the pulpit, fail to take in from what a solitude he comes,’ 


and what a solitude he goes back to, And it is very 
often so. ; | 
There is no pathos, to some, like that of homely 
domestic incident. On Tuesday evening dear Mrs. 
Baynes bravely made the great effort of having a few 
friends to dinner: the first since her husband went, that 
good Professor beloved of all. My wife and I were there. 
It was a very quiet and subdued little party: nothing at 
all was said of what was in every one’s heart. No braver 
nor better woman has ever known St. Andrews. Every 
one felt it a trying occasion: but there was reason for it 
that day, and it was better faced. I know a house where 
the departed wife’s seat at the table was for long kept 
vacant. But she never would think she was forgotten. 
And when a married daughter came on a short visit, she 
was without a word put in her mother’s place. This was 
well. But only a member of the family has ever sat there. 
Next day, Wednesday, November 27, brought two 
memorable communications. One, from Bishop Harrison 
of Glasgow, a kindly and admirable man, sending a paper 
he had read at a Church Conference in Hull; and adding 
‘the mention of your name in it was greeted with warm 
applause.’ It was not the first time, by many, that I had 
met the most cheering recognition from the Church of 
England ; and that while I was a suspect person in my 
own, and diligently held back by the individuals who ‘still 
managed to rule in it, though they were despised and 


detested by every man worth counting in the Kirk. For 
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heir day is happily ended. I would not have 
‘oss the street to prevent the disestablishment of 
‘ch of ‘Scotland, had it become what those persons 
: uld have made it. In my judgment, it would have 
: ‘b en a nuisance in Christendom. As it is, those blatant 

. and illiterate individuals have managed to drive at least m 
half of the culture of the country out of the National 


es 


Establishment. They could not preach, not a man of 
them. And no spiritual element was apparent in then at “a 
all. But they could bully, and they could pull wires. A 

quiet but irresistible revolution, and the process of time, 

made us rid of them. And now the Kirk is ruled by men. 

whom they would have deposed, if they durst. 

The same morning brought the news of the death of © 

Dr. Hodson, Rector of Sanderstead in Surrey. Selsdon 

Park was-in his parish. His brother was the famous 

leader of Hodson’s Horse. He was a brilliant scholar ; 
~~ and he came to Edinburgh, many years before, to be 
Head-Master of that Academy of which Archbishop Tait 
was the first Dux. So, in Scotland, we call the head-boy 
of aschool. He and I both lived in Great King Street, but 
a few doors apart; and I met him continually, coming 


and going to school. The Edinburgh Academy is in St. 
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Bernard’s Parish, quite near the church; and the govern- 

ing authorities asked me yearly to the dinner on the 

evening of the prize-giving day. A succession of eminent 

men took the chair: I have seen in it Lord Neaves, that 

brilliant scholar and Judge; Lord Moncrieff, one of our 

Chief-Justices, long Lord-Advocate, and author of A V2sct 
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to my Discontented Cousin: and Professor Campbell Swin- 
ton, who lived with Archbishop Tait when both were 
lads at Glasgow College. I remember in the vice-chair, 
once, Mr. Beatson Bell, a bright and scholarly barrister : to 
whom an honour has befallen, as yet without parallel. For 
not only was he, in his day, a specially outstanding Dux 
of the Edinburgh Academy : but the year came in which 
his son attained the same distinction : which in Edinburgh 
is held a very great one indeed. It implies hard work, as 
well as great natural ability. After years in Edinburgh, 
Dr. Hodson went to a living in the Diocese of Peter- 
borough, under the great Bishop Magee. In my annual 
visits to Selsdon Park, I had come to be well acquainted 
with the Rector of the parish, Mr. Randolph, whose grand- 
father had been Bishop of London. When Mr. Randolph 
was taken, not an old man, Dr. Hodson succeeded. I had 
not known who was the new Rector ;,and it was striking 
and interesting on my first Sunday morning one May, sit- 
ting beside the Bishop in his pew in the chancel, to see the 
familiar form walk in at the end of the surpliced procession. 
We renewed our acquaintance: and on my Sundays there 
I used to read the Lessons and Psalms for him: putting on 
what he called ‘a rag of Popery,’ the surplice, and walking 
into the solemn little church with my old friend. Dr. 
Hodson was ‘ High’: he took the eastward position, once 
regarded as a decided note. But he often wished me to 
preach for him. I did not. Coming from the Bishop’s 
house, I could not do anything irregular. And I always laid 


tc heart the Bishop’s serious saying, ‘You can’t ask God’s 
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blessing on a breach of the law.’ It is so indeed: even if 
the law be as little worthy of respect as the Act of Uni- 
formity. It was pathetic, year by year, to see the old 
scholar fail: his sight gradually leaving him to that degree 
_ that he had to repeat the prayers without help from the 
book. He did them wonderfully well, though now and 
then there came a touching blunder. Though his sermons 
cried aloud that they had been carefully written, he had 
committed them to memory and gave them as though ex- 
tempore, never being at fault for a word. The sermons 
were unequal, but commonly very good. It was in the 
prayers that the failing sight made one anxious: I am sure 
his household must have been so. And ona Trinity Sun- 
day, trying to give the Athanasian Creed from memory, he © 
got all astray, and (as the Bishop said) ‘gave utterance to 
the most awful heresies.’ He kept on his feet till very near 
the end. One beautiful evening, when the great hawthorns 
in Selsdon Park were in glory, he walked with me after 
service in his cassock and cap to near the Bishop’s door. 
Parting, he said ‘I am seventy-two, and I don’t know the 
feeling of being weary.’ As we sat that evening, only our- 
selves, on either side of the drawing-room fire (ah how often 
those quiet hours of discursive talk, all gone for ever), I 
could not but record to the Bishop, who had two heavy 
Confirmations that day, what the hale and wiry Rector 
had said. . ‘ Not know what it is to feel weary!’ said the 
worn Prelate, who was to depart while yet two years short 
of Dr. Hodson’s age: ‘I never know what it is to feel any- 


thing else!’ So the high place had to be duly paid for. 
F 2 
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The Rector’s last summer at Sanderstead was likewise 
my last in his parish. And when I went back to see Selsdon 
Park again, which I shall see no more, I went to visit Dr. 
Hodson’s resting-place. He sleeps just at the church’s 
threshold, beside the door through which we used to enter 
it and leave it together: and (as Keble would have it) 
‘beneath the church’s shade.’ 

One never gets accustomed to a very sudden death, 
though one has known so many. On Saturday December 13, 
I attended the funeral of one of our Elders, the thirty-first 
since I came here. He was but thirty-one, and left a wife 
and three little children. I had gone the day before, to see 
the widow and fatherless. The record of the day says, ‘I 
fear anxiety did it. But I saw his face, a fine handsome 
face, no trace of it now. Another Elder was at the 
funeral, that bitter cold day: an old man, solitary and 
wealthy. He went home chilled: went to bed, and died 
next day: Sunday evening. I had heard he was ill, and 
went out of the Sunday School that afternoon to see him, 
but thought of no danger. He was gone in two hours. 
The history says, ‘Very awful. Number thirty-two.’ 

It does not make things less solemn, to number them 
in that business-like way. Just the contrary, as it seems 
to me. I have a little sheet of paper before me now, a 
numbered list of names, which impresses me deeply. 
Long ago, on a page like this, I said that it had been 
appointed to me in God’s Providence to have had 
personal relations with an unusual number of suicides: I 


calculated the number exceeded thirty. But just a year 
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ago, 1. began to note down the ‘names, as they recurred 
to memory. You cannot make out a list like that with 
any completeness, at once. At the top of the page is 
written Zhe Sad List. And it is longer than I thought. 
I believe it is still far from complete: but the names are 
fifty-one. It would be a considerable congregation on a 
week-day in many cathedral churches, if one could bring 
these souls together. And a strange congregation. Not 
more than two or three of them were insane. And a good 
many were specially bright, kindly, and cheery. Of course 
one knows that people who are always cheery beyond 
common before people not very familiarly known, are all 


but invariably depressed when alone. They collapse, 


unless put on the stretch. Eleven of my sad list were 


clergymen: all more than ordinarily clever, all thoroughly 
well-behaved, all standing high in general estimation: 
every one of them beneficed, almost all of them quite well 
to do: several of them distinguished as preachers. There 
was but one case of religious melancholy. I have per- 
formed the burial service over a proportion of that sorrow- 
ful number: I do not say what proportion, save that it 
was considerable: the service we have in the house of 
death ; and then have read the beautiful final portion over 
the grave. Always with humble trust in God’s infinite 
mercy to his poor creatures. It is painful, at the service 
in the house, which is not liturgical, to know how the 
prayers are watched when there is anything peculiar in 
the case, to see what is the minister’s view of the prospects 


of the brother or sister who has gone before us. The 
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prayers are generally wise and good, and express no judg- 
ment on the departed save the general lowly hope for all. 
But I have known them terrible: terrible in taste only. 
The brutality of pharisaic condemnation I have heard of, 
but never heard with these ears. ‘There lies your wicked 
brother: his soul is in hell’ I can but exclaim the 
Anathema sit, thinking of the inhuman wretch who said 
that, and justified it. I have gone, long ago, to see the two 
sisters of a man called suddenly away, not of exemplary 
life. It was an awful sight to see one sister, every now and 
then, shudder violently : some brute had told her where 
her brother (in his judgment) had gone: and it.came back 
on the poor soul in a frightful wey. But indeed, in my 
youth, the ways of certain ghastly religionists in Scotland 
were beyond exaggerated description. I remember an old 
woman mentioning, as something very grand and earnest in 
a preacher of general damnation, how, being on a steamer, 
he got certain persons to look into a glowing furnace, and 
said, with brutal triumph at the terrors he could inspire, 
‘What does that remind you of?’ And had I expressed the 
loathing with which, as a boy, I heard the old woman, there 
is no doubt to what place I should have been consigned, 
forthwith. I have been in a parish school, where I heard 
small boys repeating a hymn which begins ‘ My thoughts 
on awful subjects roll, Damnation and the dead,’ and goes 
on to still worse. Sad, written by good Isaac Watts! 
But I suppose he had been frightened by doubts of his 
orthodoxy: expressed by the beings who used to say 
‘None of Watts’ Whims.’ 
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Though I never, at the funeral of a suicide, heard con- 
demnation expressed in the (so-called) prayer, I have 
heard the matter reasoned out with the Almighty in such 
a discourse. ‘Thou knowest that when reason reels-ah, 
responsibility ceases-ah.’ These ears heard the words: 
whose impressiveness seemed to be increased by the ak 
which followed each important word. Those who liked 
not the ad hated it exceedingly. And of them was I. 

On the evening of Friday December 19 we had a 
great congregational tea-party, very hearty and pleasant. 
We reckoned that about sixteen hundred were present. 
In the great hall where we met, there were seats innumer- 
able, but there was likewise room to move about ; a great 
matter at a parochial festival. There was abundance of 
excellent music. One feels, on such an occasion, the un- 
wisdom of singing songs which nobody present ever heard 
before, and whose words cannot by any possibility be 
made out. More especially, songs, how beautiful soever, 
in the language of Italy, are not well adapted to interest a 
great mass of Scots folk, who know not. the language. 
The speeches were few, but uncommonly good. Principal 
Cunningham spoke, very brightly. How young he looked, 
up to the last! And he went at seventy-six. He expa- 
tiated, that evening, on the immense dignity of being 
Moderator. He suggested that the existing Moderator 
should be continued in office for all his days, being created 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, as in old time. Then it 
appeared to rush upon him that possibly he was making 
too much of an office which he had himself held. _Where- 
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fore he added, in modest tones, ‘Of course, I was once 
Moderator myself ; but that was quite different.’ He did 
not explain how this came to be. But the feature of that 
evening was a speech from Dr. MacGregor, designated to 
succeed me in the Chair. He had come over from Edin- 
burgh early, and wandered about the streets in his eager 
way, reviving his student-associations. Of course he had 
a sleep after luncheon: of course we called on Bishop 
Wordsworth. The great party began at seven, and went 
on unflagging till eleven. MacGregor spoke for an hour: 
playing on the crowd as on an organ. He could easily 
have gone on for another hour. It was extraordinary to 
look at the little figure, standing beside me, the face 
blazing with animation: not a scrap of paper in his hand, 
trusting wholly to memory: and not merely brightening 
his speech with many amusing stories, but holding his 
reasoning well in hand, and never long away from it. For | 
it was a Church Defence address: and quite full both of 
facts and arguments. 

In return for Principal Cunningham’s speech, I had 
undertaken to go for Sunday December 21 to his old 
parish of Crieff, where a magnificent pulpit of white marble 
was to be used for the first time. It was 4 weary journey 
of four hours and a half, in bitter frost, that Saturday after- 
noon. All the country round Crieff was white with snow, 
and the frost intense: the great hills were a wonder to 
see.. I abode with the Principal’s successor, Mr. Paterson, 
now Professor of Divinity at Aberdeen ; and was specially 
charmed with. the people and the things in that Manse. 
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Sunday was a day of bright sunshine and bitter frost : at 
Crieff you are the farthest distance from the mitigating sea 
that you can be in Scotland. The services were most 
_ memorable to me, and the kindness of everybody extreme. 
But of them I say only this: that when a preacher who 
(most improperly) sometimes emphasises a sentence by 
bringing his hand down vehemently on the side of the - 
pulpit unthinkingly does so in a pulpit of white marble 
(however splendid to behold), the hand tends to be jarred 
painfully. And when one looked at the hand in a startled 
fashion, though the discourse was a very serious one, certain 
hearers near the pulpit tended to smile. Let it be hoped, 
sympathetically. In a day or two, a handsome present 
came to me from the kind giver of that beautiful pulpit, © 
which was duly appreciated. The pulpit was very costly, 
but it was in keeping with a really decorous church. An 
honoured Elder of the Kirk, the son of an Elder of the 
Kirk, tried by bereavement as few have been, thought he 
could not better commemorate pleasant faces vanished 
and beloved voices hushed than by setting up a memorial 
of them which would be serviceable for the worship of 

God Almighty. For centuries to come, it may tell its | 
pathetic story. I have seen one like it which has lasted 
for five hundred years. I was a stranger in that church: 
but even those who never knew them could think tenderly 
that Sunday of the bright little faces that never grew old, 
of others called away in the bloom of youthful hope and 
promise, and of the mother re-united to the children 
‘whom love and death had gifted, With everlasting 
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youth.’ So passed that Shortest Day, which is not for- 
gotten: and next day in killing cold I got home just in 
time to miss a specially malicious and needless strike 
which paralysed the railways for some weeks to come. 
The organisers of it were able to think that they had been 
able to torture poor girls coming home from school for the 
Christmas holidays, some of whom got their death. But 
the beings in question replied, quite frankly, that their 
object was to make their strike cause as much vexation as 
possible. As plain fact, it did far the most harm to the 
poor wives and children of men who were bullied into 
joining a movement for which they had no heart, and 
which did mischief impartially all round. 

So that year, memorable in certain little histories, came 
to its close. On one of its last days, just in the season 
when poor folk have heavy things to pay, and need every 
penny they have got, a Committee -of Assembly, with 
characteristic idiotcy, sent out a badgering appeal for 
money to meet one of the regularly coming crises. It 
asked me, and all parochial clergy, to go about trying to 
squeeze money out of people who just then had it not to 
give. Human wit could not have pitched on a more in- 
opportune time. In the record of the time, with the care- 
less frankness which sometimes characterises a history not 
written tobe seen of any, the sender forth of that badgering 
appeal is described as ‘an irritating Nuisance.” If he had 
wanted to damage his ‘ Cause,’ he could have done no more. 

On St. John’s Day, Saturday December 27, I read that 
Archbishop Thomson of York was dead, aged only seventy- 
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one. Bishop Thorold was his great friend : and preached 
at his consecration as Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol in 
Westminster Abbey. Thorold was then Rector of St. 
Giles’. He’ stated, with great frankness, that the position 

of the Bishop of an English diocese was just about the 
pleasantest which could be reached by man. And he 
argued the thing out, with outspoken worldly wisdom. 
Thorold was a Canon of York, and the Archbishop wished 

to make him Suffragan Bishop of Hull. He was a good 
deal aggrieved by Thorold’s firm refusal. For things were 
opening, and had Thorold become Bishop of Hull, it is 
quite certain he would never have been Bishop of Win- 
chester. It is as Lord Campbell might have been Mr. 
Justice Campbell twenty years before he ascended the 
Bench. But then he would never have been Chief Justice 
nor Lord Chancellor. So it was well to wait, in either 
case. I looked back, that day, on the record of the days 
whereon, in September 1870, I had walked about with the 
young Archbishop at Invergarry, and been rowed by him 

in a boat on Loch Garry with incredible force. ‘I learned 

at Oxford how to put my back into it, were the words 

», spoken of the Primate of England. He was grand to 
“behold, and most pleasant and unaffected to talk to. We 
all know how Bishop Wilberforce spoke of his elevation. 
But read the Archbishop’s Introduction to the Gospels in 
the Speaker’s Bible; and you will think highly of him. 
The great Samuel of Winchester could do many things: 
he could not have done that. Kindly reflections, perfectly 


sincere (he never saw them, and it was impossible that I 
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should ever get a farthing’s worth from him), followed the 
statement that Thomson had been taken from his high 
place. I suppose no man ever reached it so early. And 
when he got it, certainly he had not deserved it. But he 
soon proved himself equal to the position. And you have 
only to look at the list of his predecessors, to be well 
assured that the question of merit had sometimes not been 
raised there. Lord Melbourne’s high-toned sentence is 
historic. ‘I like the Garter: there is no cursed humbug 
of merit there. Cursed was not the word of the con- 
scientious Premier: he used one familiar on his lips as 
household words. Chalmers and other Scotch parsons 
heard him frankly use it. And they stared. Chalmers’s 
words, coming out from the interview, were, ‘That seems 
to me a very uncivil man.’ Such as have read recent puffs 
of the individual, may well turn to The Times biography, 
published the day after his death. There was nothing of 
the sneak about the biographer who wrote it, and the 
meaning of the Saxon-English was unmistakeable. Mel- 
bourne was easily pleased : Sir Arthur Helps used to relate 
an interesting instance. But though he ‘liked the Garter,’ 
he would not have liked that brave Number of The Times. 

Christmas-Eve was frosty and sunshiny : all the country 
gleamed. But Christmas-Day was one of dismal rain and 
darkness: ever a sad disappointment to some. We had a 
pleasant service in St. Mary’s: all the Christmas music ; 
and it is noted that the sermon had been given before just 
on that day ten years. After four years I hold a sermon 


as new. Unluckily, some people’s sermons are far too well 
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remembered. Probably only bits of them. On Wednesday 
December 31, the usual task of writing from ten till one: 


- at 1.30 out and visiting sick folk all the afternoon, till a 


little while to the Club. Entering that door, I often re- 
called a saying of Bishop Thorold: ‘If you work, as hard 
as you can, till four o’clock, you may then reasonably hold 
the day’s work over.’ It was never so with me, till failing 
strength hedged in. Always work till 7 P.M., save the half- 
hour at the Club. And when one was young, work again 
after dinner to all hours of the night. Once, at Irongray, 
aged thirty-one, I wrote through a summer night: saw 
the sun set, and the sun rise again in blazing glory. For 
long, now, Bishop Thorold’s rule: ‘No work after the Jast 
meal of the day.’ Finally, on that day, one came in: 
having seen the light go for 1890. One tries to keep 
up the old feeling. It will not do to say that a year ends 
every evening, and that the divisions of time are not in 
nature. They are in our feeling. Which is the great fact. 

I cannot but mention another matter. Monday Decem- 
ber 29 was the birthday of my brother James, next to me 
in age: and taken away in June 1894. Only the eldest 
and the youngest of my Father’s household are left. On 
that day the record bears a bit of that incident which is 
real life, but which is never told to any: not to the nearest. 
It seems too small. On the afternoon of the birthday, 
forty years before, I took the afternoon service at St 
George’s church in Edinburgh. Well I remember coming 


out of the costly and ugly pulpit after preaching, and the 


| gaslight shining on the red velvet, which elowed as in the 
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summer sun. I can testify that when you are dying, 
such are the infinitesimal things which are really present to 
your mind. Here is the unutterable pathos of incident. 
And no one knows it but one’s self. Never, to mortal, did 
I name that real fact before: though it has recurred often- 
times. 

There was one who went just as near death as may be 
without dying, who noted these odd things which possessed 
the weakened mind. Often recurred an incident in his 
boyhood : a grey-headed old lady saying of her revered 
pastor, ‘He feeds us with an empty spoon.’ Dean Stanley 
would have approved the imagery. 

Also a striking instance of co-operation with the 
Almighty in the moral government of this universe. Two 
men, strangers to one another, came together out of an 
establishment where they had each been exorbitantly 
charged for a very good dinner. One_ said, ‘He ought to 
be punished for such extortion.’ But the answer came, 
‘Oh, don’t be hard on him. God has punished him 
already, very bad. My pocket is full of his spoons!’ 

Then the co-worker with the Divine Ruler departed 
rapidly. 


“CHAPTER IV. 
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_ ON January 1 in this year, the Indian postage on letters 


was reduced by half. A letter goes to Calcutta. now 
for the same small charge as to Paris, and the book 


postage to India is the same as. that within the British Aedes! 


Isles. So to the United. States. One forgets, sometimes, y 


- what an immense blessing is thus given. When my first _ 


volume of essays came out, in N ovember 18 59, it was re- 
published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, U.S.A. 
Ina little while, these eminent publishers asked me to 


send them my next volume as_ early as might be, to the 


same end. It was both expensive and troublesome to send 


it. The Cunard Company charged five shillings for the 
carriage from Liverpool to Boston, and something appre- 
ciable had to be paid for carriage from Edinburgh to 
Liverpool. In this house, India is never forgotten. On 


' that New-Year’s-Day, at luncheon, having been asked so 


to do by our youngest boy who had left us for Calcutta in 
July, we solemnly drank the health of the absent, specially 
in India. The little household was gathered here: and 
nearly at the same hour our two lads in Calcutta would 


be dining. For the shining East meets the rising sun long 


th. 
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before he comes to us. The day brought various kind 
letters from unknown friends: among them one of eight 
pages from a lady at Cork. One sentence in it is pre- 
served: ‘Surely you can join the Church of Rome, once 
for all. The conscientious writer expressed, in strong 
terms, her unfavourable estimate of my humble self, and 
all my doings. But her virulence against the Ancient 
Church was such as we cannot understand. For here, 
Romanism has no strength at all, and certainly it is not 
growing. In Ireland, of course, its power is overwhelming : 
and the protestantism of Protestants is accentuated accord- 
ingly. There, as Mr. Froude used to say, they are put 
side by side with ‘the rael thing. Some very ‘high’ 
Anglicans, he held, know not what they do. But even 
here, Rome now and then gets it hot. I read in the paper, 
just yesterday, that at a Protestant congress somewhere in 
England, the word ‘stinking’ was, amid general applause, 
applied by an enthusiastic speaker to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and her ways. The phrase appeared lacking in 
refinement. But it appeared to quite suit the taste of the 
folk who were gathered together there. 

A Scotch parson, supposing him possessed of ordinary 
common-sense, is always glad to publicly show his approval 
of innocent amusement. With most, work is too hard and 
too constant, here. On the evening of Friday January 9, 
my colleague Dr. Anderson and I had an opportunity. 
The members of the parish-church choir had their annual 
festival in the Town Hall. Never were there more ex- 


emplary young folk ; and their music leaves me, at least, 
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nothing to be desired. Many of them I have known all 
their days. Just a hundred were present that frosty evening ; 
and, as before, the occasion was most pleasant. There was 
tea, followed by singing: then by dancing. I stayed two 
hours, and quite enjoyed the whole. And I cordially 
approved everything. About that time, I noted that a 
church-choir, not very far off, proposed in like manner to 
have a cheerful little dance: but that the authorities of 
that unhappy sanctuary announced that no one who danced 
could ‘possibly be allowed to sing in public worship any 
more. I really had not thought that such stupid bigotry 
could have been found, anywhere within the national Kirk. 
I was not likely to desire to preach in the place of worship 
in question : but I suppose that had I proposed to do so, 
I should not have been permitted. For though my own 
dancing days ended when I entered the Church, I was 
doubtless partaker of the wrong-doing (if any) of my young 
friends here. And quite unashamed. 

The next day, Saturday January Io, Bishop Harrison 
of Glasgow came to stay with us, to preach in the College 
chapel on the Sunday. Like most of the Scottish Bishops, 
he is an Englishman, and in English orders. A bright, 
devout, kindly, cheerful man: very active and capable. 
Like many holding his office, a total abstainer from wine. 
Sunday was a raw cold day. A youth came to guide the 
Bishop to the chapel ; and I went to the parish-church as 
in duty bound, where the service was ‘all Epiphany.’ 
The Bishop came back, pleased with his congregation and 
service. In a blustering afternoon we had a long walk. 
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It would have been specially pleasant to me had he 
preached at my evening service at St. Mary’s: but ‘ our 
unhappy divisions !’ So we passed out of this door to- 
gether; and parted at the gate of my little church, he 
going on to preach at the Episcopal. Quite right, of 
course, things being as they are. But very often one 
laments that they are so. And that evening I think each 
of us rather injured the other’s congregation. There was 
hardly room for both of us on a dark inclement night, on 
which many are little inclined to quit the fireside. We sat 
up late in friendly talk; and next morning the Bishop 
returned to the great city of the west, carrying with him 
the best wishes of the Kirk. The recorded judgment of 
the time was ‘A kindly cheerful gentleman: leaves the 
pleasantest impression.’ 

I am aware that in rigour of law, one has no right to 
publish any letter one has received, without the permission 
of the writer if he be living, or the permission of his re- 
presentatives if he be dead. I fancy that most men who 
have written in entire frankness to special friends have 
good reason to be thankful that the case is so. For 
temporary moods find expression, which are not the 
abiding mind. Views are expressed, with nothing wrong 
in them, yet as to which it is expedient to practise an 
economy in conversation with many whom you see daily. 
Estimates of acquaintances are given, which the acquaint- 
ances might not like at all. Anda general easiness of 
speech is permitted, which some might regard as incon- 


sistent with a grave position. But my solitary letter from 
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t Archbishop Magee of York is so short, and 
tely free from anything which might not be 
d from the house-tops, that it is not worth while | 
leave to publish it. Yet it must be given here. I 
a great many letters from men holding the like place 


ich the reader will never see save in brief extracts, and 


then after permission received. Remembering in the 
7 pleasantest way what I had found the great Prelate in 
the Bishops’ room at the House of Lords, also on the 
memorable evening at Fulham when he told his best 
stories in his very brightest mood, I had congratulated — 
him on his being appointed Archbishop of York : ‘a very 
strong appointment’ were the words to me of one of the 
Ministry that made him. 
The Palace, Peterborough: January 16, 1891. 
MY DEAR MODERATOR,—As you are a Brother Chief 
: Doctor, your letter demands a longer reply than I can 
- give it, oppressed as I am just now with an immense 
amount of letter-writing. Though brief, however, my 
thanks are very hearty. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
W. C. PETERBOROUGH. 


Pathetically short was the Archbishop’s tenure of his 
place. Yet, eminent as he was, his predecessor could bear 
comparison with him. It was not here as with an Irish 
see which I know Magee knew all about. The great 
Archbishop Whately of Dublin had got a friend appointed 
to it who would have filled it magnificently ; but when he 


had held it a few months he died. The Archbishop, with 
GeZ 
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entire frankness and absolute truth, wrote what he thought 
of the Church’s heavy loss when the Bishop was taken: 
giving name and diocese which I do not. Then he added 
the awful sentence, ‘His predecessor ate and drank for 
forty years !? 

Quite a curious and touching incident came on Monday 
January 19. It was an old-fashioned season: upon that 
day we had intense frost, and all the country was white 
with snow, gleaming in the cold sunshine. An Anti- 
Popery lecturer of little account had intimated a lecture 
here for that evening. He had given such in various 
places, and had generally said a good deal about me, and 
two or three of my chief friends, as Professor Story and 
Dr. Marshall Lang, both of Glasgow. I had quite forgot 
the lecture, which indeed I should not have attended. 
But about 9.30 P.M. my wife and I were sitting quietly by 
the fireside where now I sit alone, the day’s work over: 
when we heard a students’ song approaching, rendered by 
a host of voices in melodious fashion. In a little, a crowd 
of students, Madras College boys, and others, stopped 
before this house, and cheered loudly. I said, ‘Rely upon 
it, this is the night of the Popery lecture, and these dear 
youths have come to bid us cheer up, and not be cast- 
down even under the inappreciable trial of the man’s 
observations” We kept quiet ; but after a while pulled 
up a blind and looked out, amid redoubled cheering. All 
the space before the house was tightly packed, back to 
the railing round the garden: and torches were blazing, 


according to our fashion. We thought about four hundred. 
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We bowed ; but the youths remained, raising cries for a 
speech. They were resolved to have one: and of course 
there is nothing I would not do for St. Andrews students : 
this with extremely good reason. So after a little I went 
down, and opened the front door and went out, amid 
uproarious and quite-undeserved applause. The youths 
crowded up to the steps. Then there were cries for silence, 


and a dead hush. I have made a great many speeches in 


my life; but never any with more feeling. These were 
the words, exactly as said: 

‘My dear young friends, thank you for this visit. It 
is always a delight to my wife and myself to see and hear 
you. But it is an awfully cold winter night, and the 
sooner you are all by the fireside the better. So I merely | 
say, I think your coming here to-night very kind. And 
perhaps I may interpret it as meaning that if, anywhere 
about, you hear evil spoken of me, you won't believe it.’ 
Here assent was conveyed in a manner not to be mistaken. 
‘So, good-night !’ 

I have a reason for thus, once only, reporting my own 
little speech. Another version of it was put about, which 
would have gratified the anti-popery man by appearing to 
convey that I attached some importance to his observa- 
tions. And assuredly I never dreamt of noticing him so 
far as to name him; or even of alluding to him save in 
oblique fashion. There are mortals who are absolutely safe 
from reprisal. 

Then the youths departed,.a2 number shaking hands. 


Their hands were very cold: the frost was terrible. And 
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we thought the whole thing specially pleasant and kindly: 
the students coming straight from where they had heard me 
remarked-on ; and without a word just showing their kind 
feeling. It was not the first nor the fiftieth time that our 
hearts had warmed to these fine young fellows. ‘I’m a St. 
Andrews student’ is quite enough to say in this house. 
My Father was one. I have got Pope’s Odyssey in two 
shabby little volumes, bought by him here out of a very 
“small purse. I cannot read very easily the ‘ James Boyd, St. 
Andrews, 1805.’ If he had known, then, what his son was 
to be here, it would have pleased him far better than to 
see me a Bishop. I never forget how the saintly old Dr. 
Wylie of Carluke sat down in my study in Great King 
Street when I was in doubt as to accepting this living. 
‘You will promise me to accept before I leave this room. 
I knew your Father as well as any man. If one had 
asked him what place in all the Church he would be 
proudest to see his son in, he would have said the First 
Charge of St. Andrews!’ I promised, and I came. And 
though there have been the needful troubles, I never 
repented. I do not believe that to any human being St. 
Andrews can be more than it isto me. The last months 
have made the place more sacred which was always sacred. 
As far as human being can know anything, I know where 
my long rest will be. 
On Friday February 13, 1891, the record bears ‘ This 
day five years Tulloch died. God rest him!’ The last 
words came. And I suppose no one will reckon them as 


‘praying for the dead’ in any fashion to be condemned. 
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But indeed people are courageous now as once they were 
not. Ata meeting of a society of devout Scottish Church- 
men something was said as to remembering the departed 
in our prayers. In one sense, we always do. I have not 
conducted a service, nor taken part in a service, for nearly 
forty years, in which, rejoicing in the communion of 


‘saints, we did not give thanks for those (specially those 


most dear to ourselves) who are now at rest in Paradise. 
At that meeting, it seemed to be said that even more 
might fitly be done. A vicious enemy of Establishments 
hastened to raise a cry of heresy against the Kirk. But 
his mouth was shut up, tight, when next day’s Scotsman 
published a letter containing outspoken lines by the brave 
and lovable genius who was at that time Moderator in the 
Free Kirk. He practised no ‘economy.’ You could not 
mistake his meaning. Yet a Free Kirk-man could not 
well raise a howl against the National Church for per- 
mitting in a devout silent soul here and there what 
was manfully said to all the world by his own chief 


minister. 
O’er land and sea love follows with fond prayers 
Its dear ones in their troubles, griefs, and cares : 
There is no spot, 
On which it does not drop this tender dew, 
Except the grave, and there it bids adieu, 
And prayeth not. 


Why should that be the only place uncheered 

By prayer, which to our hearts is most endeared, 
And sacred grown? 

Living we sought for blessings on their head : 

Why should our lips be sealed when they are dead, 
And we alone? 
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Idle? Their doom is fixed? Oh! who can tell? 
Yet, were it so, I think no harm could well 
Come of our prayer: 
And O the heart, o’erburdened with its grief, 
This comfort needs, and finds therein relief 
From its despair. 


Shall God be wroth because we love them still, 
And call upon His love to shield from ill 

Our dearest, best ? 
And bring them home and recompense their pain, 
And cleanse their sin, if any sin remain, 

And give them rest. 


Nay, I will not believe it :—I will pray 
As for the living, for the dead each day : 
They will not grow 
B Less meet for heaven when followed by a prayer 
To speed them home, like summer-scented air 
From long ago. 


Not a syllable of explanation or apology was elicited 
from the writer of the touching lines. Nor was any 
attempt made to cast him out from-his place. Had he 
-been expelled from that door, I know various others which 
would have been opened wide to take him in. Indeed 
it always appeared to me that Dr. Walter Smith was a 
misplaced man. But his career, like mine, is very nearly 
over. And it matters not at all,"now. 


Just once in a life-time can the ordinary Moderator be 


present at the dinner of the Royal Academy before the oar 


opening of its exhibition. It is a most interesting occa- 
sion ; and it fell on the evening of that same February 13, 
a Friday of intense cold. The scene is striking. A 
circular table, having the guests on only one side, goes 
round the large central hall of the building on the Mound 
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at Edinburgh which everybody knows. Many of the 
finest pictures are hung in that chamber. That evening, 
two life-like portraits by Sir George Reid, now the Pre- 
sident, quite joined themselves to the company. They 
represented men specially-well known by most. The 
company was large, and remarkable. Many judicial and 
civic dignitaries were right and left of the then P.R.S.A., 
Sir William Fettes Douglas. The Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh was on his right: the Lord Justice-Clerk and the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow on his left. For my office-sake, 
I was placed on the right of the Chief Magistrate of Edin- 
burgh: divers Judges came next. It is not superfluous 
to say that the dinner was the very best. But the feature 
of that entertainment was the high level of the speaking. © 
Plainly, even the most practised orators had taken pains 
to prepare, as not on ordinary days. A Judge on my 
right hand, who had been Lord Advocate and eminent 
in Parliament, after being most lively and bright through 
dinner, when the season of toasts drew near said he must 
be quiet and think of his speech: then, with entire frank- 
ness, he produced a considerable manuscript and proceeded 
to study it beneath the sheltering board. I could not but 
exclaim, ‘You don’t mean to say that you prepare your 
speech?’ The answer was, ‘ Not usually, but here most 
certainly.’ I had in fact done the like, having a tremendous 
toast to propose. And, as a Bishop once said to me, going 
with him to a great function, ‘It would not do to make a 
failure.’ I can judge of the London speeches on the analo- 


gous occasion only by the newspaper reports. But though 
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in the Academy there they have the Premier and various 
members of the Cabinet, likewise divers Archbishops and 
Chief-Justices, not to name Royalties, it appeared to me 
that the Edinburgh speeches were distinctly the better. 
They were not too long: they were expressed with graceful 
felicity : fluency was perfect : jokes were few, and the few 
were quite unknown to Joe Miller. The entertainment, 
from the moment of entering, lasted four hours and a 
half: one speech was lengthy: Dr. MacGregor’s in pro- 
posing the Literature of Scotland. But it was remarkably 
good, and must have been got up with care. The number 
of names the orator managed to introduce, without a scrap 
of manuscript to keep him in mind, was wonderful. And 
they all came in opportunely. 

Visitors to St. Andrews do for the most part come in 
the brighter months of the year, and come not for work 
but for play. In the season now going over, Mr. Crockett, 
at the height of his popularity, spent July here; but 
having hard work to do he went elsewhere for the months 
of August and September. The task being finished, he 
returned here in October and gave himself to reviving golf. 
But in that cold February of 1890, a popular authoress 
came here to work. Miss Adeline Sergeant, well known 
as a novelist, spent six weeks here, busily. Her abode 
was where her windows looked out upon the wintry 
sea, fifty feet below, and as near as it could be. The 
billows’ sound must have been in her ears, as constantly as 
with St. Rule in his ocean-cave. I found her most pleasant 
and unaffected. And like others in this place, I hastened 
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to read several of her books, which I found bright and 
clever. On Friday February 20, Professor Caird gave his 
final lecture for the season. There was a large attend- 
ance. There had been a bright blue sky, with cold sun- 
shine. But that afternoon at 3-30, all at once, rolling along 
South Street like the Solway tide flowing, there came a 
thick white fog, which overspread the region. At 5.30, 
the time of lecture, the damp impervious mist enveloped 
St. Salvator’s Hall, and (physically) entered in. The testi- 
mony of that day, for what it might be worth, was 
“Extremely good: but zof the Gifford lecture, to my 
mind.’ I can but add that it was some hundreds of 
miles nearer to what the founder intended, than various 
other so-called Gifford lectures. They bore that name only 
in the sense that they were paid for (very dear at the 
price) with Lord Gifford’s money. 

A few days later, I was interested in a gracefully- 
written sketch of myself and my preaching which came 
anonymously. When I read it, I felt that it was written 
by a lady. I learned that indeed the case was so. A 
very clever lady, who has the command of her pen. She 
had indeed heard me only once, and had chanced upon 
a quite-exceptional sermon. But we have to take our 
chance of that. And the clever lady’s criticisms were, I 
doubt not, well deserved: in so far as not quite favour- 
able. What interested me was the occurrence of certain 
phrases which I did not understand. What is meant by 
‘Hochma wisdom,’ I know not at all. And being unwilling 


to betray my ignorance, I never have asked any one. It 


ao 
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is perplexing, when a trait is ascribed to you of which 
you know not the meaning. I have indeed a friend 
who, having been led by Government influence into pro- 
posing a change in the constitution of a large school 
which was (quite wrongly) regarded by some as limit- 
ing the privileges of the poorer children, was somewhat 
severely attacked at a public meeting. He, and a 
special friend who had acted with him, were described by 
a fluent local orator as ‘ Weasel-souled alligators. He felt 
no soreness, nor the very slightest wrath: but he was 
greatly exercised as to what the epigrammatic phrase 
exactly ascribed to him. It is conceivable that the out- 
standing word did not mean the animal which is differen- 
tiated from a crocodile only as an attorney is from a solicitor. 
For it is recorded that an indignant speaker, holding him- 
self as unjustly accused, exclaimed, as the climax of a 
highly-wrought paragraph, the remarkable words, ‘I deny 
the allegation : and I despise the allegator !’ 

‘But wherefore weasel-souled ?’ said my friend, with 
pathos. ‘I want to know myself, according to the well- 
known counsel of the ancient sage. And I cannot, 
Neither could I help him. He was in darkness, and so 
was I. 

There is a great deal of quiet heroism about in this 
world. I saw an instance near this time. On Saturday 
February 28 I went away to Greenock, once most familiar, 
now long unseen. Sunday March 1 was a memorable day 
in the history of the West Parish Church, there. Quite a 


series of remembrances came together in this year of grace 
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1891. Three hundred years ago, the first incumbent of 
the newly-erected parish had been inducted to it. A hun- 
dred years ago, one was inducted who is outstanding in 
the succession of incumbents : he was always called Bishop 
Steele. Fifty years ago, the existing parish-church was 
opened. It is large, and well-situated: but a beautiful 
Gothic church was abandoned, which is now happily 
restored. Five-and-twenty years before, the existing 
minister was ordained to the sacred office: a man who in 
divers important charges gained the name of one of our 
most powerful and attractive preachers. The Sunday was 
most interesting : the congregation at all the services was 
a crowd: the offertory was liberal as is usual in the hearty 
West. But the fact that remains in memory is, that neither 
on Saturday nor Sunday night could Mr. Barclay lie down 
at all. He suffered terribly from intractable asthma: he 
bore it without complaint. Ata later time he came to St. 
‘Andrews : preached in the College chapel in the morning, 
and in the parish-church in the evening to a multitude. 
Rarely could one hear so good a sermon: and as for the 
dramatic force with which it was delivered (not read), I 
have hardly seen it paralleled. Yet the night before, in 
bitter winter, he had to get up from his bed at 4 A.M., and 
sit the rest of the night with his arms on the back of a 
chair, gasping for the breath of life. Yet he came down 
on Sunday morning quite cheerful ; and told me he had had 
his best night for many weeks past. Only by cross-examina- 
tion did one elicit the facts. He was a brave man, and a 


patient sufferer : how he had heart, after his awful nights, 
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to face the Sunday services in his large church, it was 
difficult to imagine. That Saturday evening I was with 
him at Greenock, he had a large party at dinner, and was 
the life of it. Next morning, there was no complaint. 
But the day came on which, sitting out in the sunshine, 
without a moment’s warning my good friend died. And I 
could not say I was sorry that he was relieved of the 
terrible burden of this life. His family asked me to preach 
his funeral sermon, according to our custom when a minister 
dies. To my great regret I was inevitably engaged else- 
where. For I should have liked to say a warm word con- 
cerning the quiet endurance I had seen. Leaving him on 
that bright Monday morning, I had noted how cheering 
all things were about his position: save the terrible Thorn. 
The kindness of the house was beyond words. And the 
record says, ‘A chief thing about being Moderator is that 
one can so please good men, and cheer them, by giving 
one’s services.’ 

Patronage has been abolished in the Kirk, where indeed 
it worked atrociously ill. All the secessions from the 
Scottish Establishment have originated in the intrusion of 
unacceptable ministers. A tide of warm feeling arose in 
that Greenock congregation: and Mr. Barclay’s son, a 
youth, was suddenly set in one of our chief charges. He was 
as hopeful, bright, and lovable an assistant as I ever had: 
and he distinctly inherits his father’s gift of oratory. If 
health and strength are spared him, there can be no doubt 
as to the place he will take as a preacher. 


The choice was 
impulsive: and congregations make mistakes. But. at 
> 
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least, the people who are to attend the church regularly 
are more concerned that it have a minister who will make 
the services pleasant and helpful to go to, than a patron 
who from year’s end to year’s end never enters the church 
at all. And looking at the character of divers men and 
women who have been able to push men into places in the 
Church, both high and low, I prefer, decidedly, the common- 
sense of most to the judgment of (very nearly) any indi- 
vidual. | 

This was a lovely October afternoon. The air had 
that miraculous stillness which always brings back the 
beautiful Irongray woods after you have passed the 
Rootin’ Bridge with its waterfall, and are going on to- 
wards the bare tract where Carlyle and his wife lived | 
together very unhappily. Some married couples, truly 
married, and everything to one another, would not have 
called that sort of thing living together at all. There had 
been bright sunshine all the forenoon, but later the light 
was subdued, and all the western sky was pale gold. I 
went away out alone to take that Saturday walk which 
hitherto has always been taken in company. Nearly all 
the Saturdays of my life which are worth remembering 
with my wife who has gone: all the others I can re- 
member with Bishop Thorold of Winchester. I knew him 
as well as any one did, not excepting his dear and trusted 
friend Archbishop Benson of Canterbury ; and he knew 
me much better than any one else, not excepting my best 
friends Professor Story and William Tulloch: often did 


the Bishop say, in speech and in writing, that he knew 
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what I had written far better than I did myself. But the 


never-failing companion of St. Andrews had to walk slowly 


in the latter days, Yet the change came quickly, looking 
back: it is a very few short years since we walked from 
Strathyre to Callander, nine miles, in two hours and a 
half. The first eight miles of that beautiful road which 
skirts Loch Lubnaig lying beneath the crags of Ben Ledi 
were indeed done in just two hours: then, as there was 
time, the last mile was sauntered. To-day, along the sea- 
side, above the cliffs, looking on the famous Bay: and so 
to the Cathedral: where rest the old and wearied of St. 
Andrews, and many of the fair and young too. Aye: that 
simple grave: and it was as yesterday she was Miss Hard- 
castle in the students’ Play, and acted so brightly. ‘I’m 
soon coming down to the east end of the town,’ were the 
words of one of my best and wisest Elders, when I 
climbed St. Nicholas’ Brae to see him near the end. Ofa 
truth they have gathered there. As John Brown said, in 
a sentence which my old friend Doctor John Skelton has 
taken for the motto of his charming Tadle Talk which 
came last night, ‘I have far more dead friends than 
living. Yet now I do not find it sad, but cheering, to 
walk about that sacred ground: which, not thinking at all 
of the associations of these latter days, Dean Stanley used 
to call ‘as sacred a spot as any within the British Isles.’ 
He compared it with a place unknown to us stay-at-home 
folk, the Rock of Cashel in Ireland. 

Coming back through the little pointed arch in the grand 
old gateway of the Abbey (they call it now The Pends : 
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that is, Pendentes : an arched passage with chambers above 
it is so called in Fife): there was solemn South Street. 
The leaves of the limes on either hand have grown thin: 
and to-day they are tremulous, twinkling in a breeze which 
has its suggestion of what season is coming on. The 
ancient street runs East and West, as great streets tend to 
do: think of Edinburgh, of Glasgow, of London ; and at 
the West end there is that cold yellow blaze over all the 
sky. Midway (they set it down 783 years since zz medié 
civitate, and there it is still) we come to the great parish- 
church: thirty years my Kirk: and I look at it continually, 
trying to get every aspect in light and dark into memory : 
yet how strange it often seems to me yet! To-day the 
trees which hide it in summer are growing bare, showing 
the great gaunt walls and huge windows which testify to 
the awful taste of the sacrilegious beings who pulled the 
medizval fabric about, just this time a hundred years. 
Walking slowly by, one looks at it very kindly: as though 
saying to it, ‘ You have in these long centuries belonged to 
innumerable people, very queer people some of them: my 
turn is short in your zonian history, but for this little 
while you belong to my colleague and me.’ The old 
edifice smiled back a grim smile of recognition: as though 
saying, ‘ You run your course very quickly when compared 
with mine.” Then I thought that the ancient place had 
heard some of those sermons (not all of them) which have 
perplexed the newspapers in these last days. When that 
latest volume of mine was announced (the thirty-first), 
many stated that it was autobiographical: a volume of 
H 
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reminiscences. Possibly the title tended to mislead: it 
was Occasional and Immemorial Days. So it was deemed 
necessary to correct that impression : and I read to-day in 
divers organs that ‘This volume consists of Discourses. 
which have not appeared in any periodical, and which are 
not autobiographical.’ Likewise I noted in the letter of a 
London correspondent to a paper in a vast northern town, 
that the book ‘is not of a humorous character. And I 
reflected how the delightful old Dean Ramsay, long ago, 
having charmed a large portion of the race by his stories. 
of Scottish life, told me he found it quite imperative that 
he should retrieve his character for seriousness by publish- 
ing something dull. So he put forth a volume of ex- 
tremely sensible sermons: which were not read of many. 
That church is not like other churches. Strange things 
have been said and done there. I do not refer to John 
Knox getting so animated in preaching that ‘he was like 
to ding the pulpit in blads, and jump out among the 
people’: a detail which always delighted Froude. Nor do 
I call to remembrance how the Kirk-Session imprisoned 
offenders against Church-law in that tower, very cold and 
comfortless ; and made some sit at the church door ina 
coarse sack-cloth vestment (euphemistically called a white- 
sheet), to be stared at by the congregation entering: 
specially by those of the congregation who had sat there 
themselves. Possibly one considered how Archbishop 
Sharp’s coffin was set down one Sunday before the pulpit, 
covered with his episcopal robes, while the Bishop of 


Edinburgh preached to the people of the virtues of the 


» had been ‘ moved: : a pleasanter een 
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Andrews ig rae say that had I been present on ithe 
a rible day I should have thrown something at Knox’s 
head, as heavy a thing as I could find. I can think of 
, v Biinthing more revolting except it be of that accursed 


= "preacher in New England who boasted in a sermon 
- concerning a poor soul he had got burnt, that ‘she had 
gone howling out of one fire into another. I really do 
not see how, if I had lived among those brutal fanatics who 
burnt witches and flogged Quakers (men and women), I 
could have been anything but an atheist. One could not 
get far enough away from their accursed creed. Some 
remember how brave Charles Kingsley told, in blazing 
wrath, what effect was produced on his youthful belief by 
the type of Christianity thrust upon him from certain 
quarters. ‘I spewed it out: and for three years I believed 
neither in God nor devil !’ 
-—s« But this afternoon I kept away from tragic remem- 
: brances which must stir to unquenchable wrath every heart 
; that is worth reckoning. One learns, in the latter days, if 
one would live at all, to keep away. And I loathe and 
bier Knox, burning a witch, exactly as much as I do 
Bethun or Mary or Calvin burning a heretic. Looking at 
the church to-day I thought rather how Adam Masterton 
quarrelled with Agnes Boyd his wife: even such was my 
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Sessione of the Superintendant of Fyff and ministrie of 
Sanctandrois, holdyn within the parochie Kyrk of the 
citie of Sanctandrois.’ And the pair were reconciled. 
The man ‘acceppis hyr in his favouris, and grantis to 
adheir to hyr as his lawfull wyff. And in sygn of con- 
corde, amite, and simple remit of all displesor, the 
said Adam, at the dizyr of the said Mr. Ihon Dowsglas, 
kissed and embrased the said Agnes and drank to 
hyr.’ 

I have friends who have fine churches, while mine is 
arranged with incredible shabbiness : that being very cheap 
to those who have to keep it up. But I do not believe 
that anything so quaint and strange ever occurred in any 
church built within this century. So I have the advan- 
tage in one respect. Truly these incidents are strange. 
And the flavour remains about the old walls. Here are 
homely comedy and tragedy. Read-the two great printed 
volumes of the St. Andrews Kirk-Session Register, begin- 
ning July 25, 1559, and you will find abundance of either. 
It bears indeed to be Leber Registri enormium delictorum 
correctorum per ministrum sentores et diaconos congrega- 
tionts Christiane civitatis Sancti Andree. Strange and 
beautiful is the handwriting in which these words are 
preserved. And the offences of which note was taken 
are, some of them, black enough. The Kirk-Session of 
St. Andrews was the very first founded in Scotland. It 
numbered 58 members: which, curiously, was precisely 
its number in this year of my Moderatorship, 


Various persons at a distance take an interest in our 
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ancient Kirk. I have before me a printed legend, in- 
accurate in nearly every detail, recording an incident said 
to have occurred on one occasion when Dean Stanley 
preached there. I have told the story myself accurately,! 
and am not going to repeat it here. It is just as well 
for the man who put about that legend, that in the awful 
time I have come through, at the very door of death, I 
resolved that I should never say or write an unkind thing 
any more. For a scourge of scorpions was ready to my 
hand, had I thought it worth while, or right, to use it. 


The legend states that an individual, easily identified, 


‘who dearly loves to introduce Anglican ways into 
Scottish churches often ill adapted for their exemplifica- 
tion, had, on this occasion, organised a would-be imposing 
procession, embracing several of the dignitaries of the 
University in their robes, to lead the Dean from the little 
vestry to the places assigned for the Clergy a few yards 
off” I pretermit the rest of the story, which is a pure 
invention: and ask the reader’s attention to these lines. 
It would be difficult to put a greater number of mis- 
statements into the same number of words. One really 
thinks of the old parson’s account of a letter from his 
nephew Tim. ‘It consisted of five lines. And it con- 
tained five lies.’ ” 

1. I had organised no procession whatever. The 
‘procession’ consisted, as it does every Sunday, of the 
Beadle first, and then the two or three who are to perform 


1 Twenty-Five Vears of St. Andrews: Vol. I. p. 207. 
2 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: p. 94. 
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the service. No change whatever was made, or dreamt of, 
that day. 

2. There were no ‘dignitaries of the University in 
their robes.’ Not one. Such a thing was never thought of. 

3. The ‘little vestry’ is the place where the Presbytery 
of St. Andrews meets. It is seated for a hundred persons. 
It is fitted up as a chapel of decent aspect. 

4. The distance ‘from the little vestry to the places 
assigned for the clergy a few yards off, is exactly 72 of 
my steps. Immediately after reading this story (whose 
animus is apparent) I stepped it. Seldom do ‘a few 
yards’ count up to 72. I should say, a good many. 

5. As the writer never took part in any service with 
me in my church, he knows nothing earthly, unless through 
vulgar tattle, as to my methods of worship there. But I 
fancy what was meant was merely general depreciation. 
And the acquaintance who wrote that I ‘dearly love to 
introduce Anglican ways’ and so on, probably intended 
that his remarks should be read by some who would think 
them just the worst thing which could be said of me. To 
be an unscrupulous pusher, self-seeker, and putter-about 
of unhistorical stories, is nothing at all when compared 
with that. 

6. I will try to forget this gratuitous attack on one in 
whose case it was specially unworthy. It is not the first 
nor second erroneous story, tending to put me in an un- 
favourable light, which came from the same source. I 
can but add, in the words of Lord Clive, I stand amazed 


at my own moderation. 
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Let us get away from that kind of thing. Sermons 
have been spoken of. Let me add, that it is very extra- 
ordinary what in certain quarters makes them impressive 
and memorable. I remember an intelligent lady inform- 
ing me, long ago, how she was thrilled (that used to be 
the word) by a certain sermon by a great preacher. It 
‘was tremendous, she asseverated, when the orator said the 
words, ‘Thaht mahn wheetch.’ ‘Can you give me any 
more of that remarkable discourse?’ was my natural 
question. ‘No. That is all I can remember. It was 
very fine. One thought, of course, of Whitefield and 
Mesopotamia. Then a remarkably clever man told me 
that after deep reflection, he had found that a certain 
systematic mispronunciation of words gives them an 
immense impressiveness. ‘ There was a dead hush in the 
Kirk here, when Mr. Bahoo wound up a climax as follows : 
Soft as the wheespairs of sommair, soothing the wyves to 
sloambear.’ He added, with deep conviction, ‘It would 
have been nothing to say Soft as the whispers of summer, 
soothing the waves to slumber.’ But the people gaped 
when the words were mispronounced, and_ incredibly 
lengthened out. My brother Walter, long taken away, 
‘was much cleverer and more observant than most men. 
He had been present when the eccentric orator held forth. 
And he said to me, ‘ You may smile at what Abercromby 
said as you like: but I tell you it is true.’ If so, the more 
the pity. This was more than thirty years since. Vulgar 
barbarisms would not go down now. Of that I am per- 


fectly sure. We pronounce now just as well as we can. 
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"And with our best preachers, there is no marked provincial 
accent. The horrible fashion of signifying special earnest- 
ness by adding an a at the end of the outstanding words, 
is gone by nearly everywhere. It is long since I heard, 
in a very great church indeed, ‘For in Thee we recognise 
alike the Friend in needah, and the Friend indeedah.’ 

On Sunday April 19 I assisted Dr. Burns at the Com- 
munion in Glasgow Cathedral: my twenty-fifth April 
there. I found the arrangement of the beautiful Choir 
greatly improved. When Bishop Thorold, leaving us for 
Maxwelton, passed through Glasgow and visited the 
famous church of St. Kentigern, I was not surprised when 
he wrote ‘ The interior is simply painful’ The pulpit was 
set where of old was the high altar. Now a sumptuous. _ 
altar-table of elaborately-carved oak, backed by a beautiful 
reredos of alabaster, was in its proper place. Decorous 
stalls of oak were duly arranged. _The pulpit, made of 
ancient oak, was set to one side against a pillar: the 
French polish being carefully scraped-off. The prayers, 
instead of being read to the congregation from the pulpit, 
were read from proper stalls at either end of the sanctuary. 
Not only was everything in its right order, but it was 
wonderful how much easier it was to be heard by all 
present, speaking from the pulpit diagonally across the 
vault, than when one spoke along the axis of the roof, 
ninety feet high. A stately eagle lectern was there. In- 
deed, the solitary objection to the decorous arrangement 
of things possible was that it was so extremely like what 


the majority of Christian people choose to have in a church 
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of that dignity. But the crowded ‘congregations which 
worship there do not raise that objection. One change 


for the better is needful: to wit, that all men, entering the 


Cathedral, would uncover their heads. It is most jarring 
to see that many do not. Nor does one quite enjoy hear- 
ing occasional mention of the Reerydoss. Neither is the 
word Clerrystory to be approved. Something may be done 
by always spelling the latter word in modern English, 
clearstory. The reredos might also be rendered veardos : 
which would avert the blunder. In both cases, the mean- 
ing would be made plain. 
The people who live in Maxwelton, I am told, get very 
tired of hearing Annze Laurie. Even so, in that year of 
my little history, it was of interest, for once, to minister — 
in a church where no mortal knew I was Moderator. It 
was strange, on Monday, to walk with Dr. Burns to the 
Pear-Tree Well, on the banks of the Kelvin, whence my 
old Professor William Thomson takes his title. When 
I was a lad at College, this was a long country walk. But 
the great tide of stone and mortar has come on, and the 
pretty rural spot has perished. A terrible underground 
railway, too, bursts from the earth at unexpected spots. 
No more interesting duty came in that year, than it had 
been to go to Glasgow a month before, to the anniversary 
services in William Tulloch’s parish. When that parish 
was created and endowed, the tide in Glasgow had some- 
how turned against saints’ names for churches: and this 
received the not quite ecclesiastical designation of Maxwell 


Church. But it isa handsome and solemn fabric. It is 
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rather fuller than it can well hold, and all the parochial 
machinery is in great efficiency. W. T. is a wonder to 
me, for the quantity of work he gets through, without 
appearing overdriven. But excessive labour must tell at 
length: and the day came when he had to stand aside 
for an entire year, visiting Egypt and India. The critical 
period passed over, and to-day he is hard at work in busy 
Glasgow as before. I went to my dear friend on the day 
of the Equinox, Saturday March 21. With the appre- 
hensiveness of an aging man, I had written that morning, 
“W. T. has been anticipating this, and I find things much 
anticipated disappoint.’ But if you expect to be dis- 


appointed, perhaps you may not be. This visit to the ; 


west was all I could have desired. March 22 was Palm 
Sunday, and the services were suitable. The church was 
crammed: the music was excellent: the offertory most 
liberal. Never was more attentive. congregation: but 
indeed in these days I find all congregations so. The days 
of sleeping in the kirk are happily over: the days wherein 
in my little country church, an old minister was wont to 
exclaim, ‘Waken up, or I'll name you out, name and sur- 
name!’ My dear old Heritor, Mr. Wellwood Maxwell of 
The Grove, told me he had often heard the remarkable 
words. Next day, W. T. and I took a walk to Pollok 
woods, never seen before, and very fine: and we called at 


a charming old-fashioned dwelling, Haggs Castle. That 


evening, there was a congregational dinner-party, number- » 


ing sixty, in a grand hotel in town: Maxwell parish is 


suburban. Glasgow hospitality and heartiness. I sat next 
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rovost, and found him quite delightful. And it is 


“ iament is an excellent school: and no man can rise to 
prominent place in that great city without being clever and 

well-informed beyond what is common. 

_ April 2 brought the first letter signed A. Wznton. I had 
read all about the quaint ceremonies attending the enthrone- 
ment in Winchester Cathedral. But it was interesting to 
have them related by him who had been the central object 
of interest. ‘I was never so stared at in my life” And, 
with characteristic accuracy, the new Prelate of the Garter 
had gone back to the narrow dark blue-ribbon, carrying 
the order. The broad ribbon of light blue, which one used 
to see round Bishop Wilberforce’s neck, was wrong. That 
belongs to the Knights only. Here it may be said that 
May 14 brought various newspapers, in which it was 
announced that the Bishop of Winchester was to be Arch- 
bishop of York. I knew he would not go. And, in fact, 


, 


York was not offered. I believe it would have been. But 
just when Archbishop Magee died of influenza, Bishop 


a ee 


Thorold was near death’s-door with the same terrible 
trouble. No sane Prime Minister could run such risk. 
When Thorold had been a Canon of York, residing there 
three months yearly, though he took kindly to Cathedral 
services, his wife told me, outspokenly, that she did not like 
anything about York except the Minster. The flat land 
round the city was depressing to both of them. Many 


competent judges hold the see of Winchester as the best 
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place in the Church of England. It is very long since an 
Archbishop said, ‘Canterbury is the higher stall, but 
Winchester the better feeding. The ‘feeding’ is not so 
good now, as in the unreduced days when Bishop Sumner 
refused York. But it is extremely good still: specially to 
a Prelate of private means. The plain Presbyter could 
but write, concerning his dearest friend, ‘This gives one a 
near view of great worldly place. What great things there, 
compared with our possibilities!’ The remark was quite 
impersonal. I never evened myself to these elevations. I 
knew as well as my most kindly friend that I was quite 
unfit to be a Bishop. I might have made a decent Dean. 
A good deal may be made of a Scotsman, if he be caught 
early. This is known both at York and Canterbury. 

It was on Monday April 6, 1891, that Lord Dufferin 
gave his inaugural address as Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity: and charmed everybody, both in public and in private. 
But the story of that day has been fully told.! About the 
same time I received a lengthy letter of unsought advice 
from a dissenting minister. Turning up the Almanac, I 
found that his ‘ Body’ numbered just eight congregations. 
I do not know their size. But I remember, on the occasion 
of a minister of the Kirk publishing a very spiteful attack 
upon me, I referred to the official record ; and discovered 
that he served a flock numbering 29 communicants. It 
appeared that modesty became a good man whose power 
of attraction was so small. Our communicants here number 
2090. One thought thst the lightly-worked man might 

1 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: pp. 81-84. 
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have had some sympathy with an overdriven ‘brother, 
‘The actual charge was of heterodoxy. Anybody may 
read the sermon on which it was founded.! 
The Forth Bridge has made a great difference on the 
journey to Glasgow. Formerly, one had to go first to 
Edinburgh, crossing the five miles of rolling Frith. Now 
the journey is made in two hours and a half, with no 
change save at our junction at Leuchars. Most St. 
Andrews people, each time they are swept past Burntisland, 
are. sensibly thankful that there is no longer the scramble 
over slippery stones to the ferry steamer, and the weary 
Squeezing in and squeezing out through inadequate gang- 
ways: all this carrying in your own hands everything you 
had in your carriage. On Friday May 1, a dismal May- 
day, December-like for cold and darkness, I did easily 
what used to be impossible. I went to Glasgow to attend 
a meeting of a Trust of which I was a member, which 
gives help to parish-ministers whose failing health demands 
a holiday. A good lady had left a considerable fortune 
whose income was to go this way. We made various 
worthy men happy. Then I came back, taking just two 
hours and twenty-three minutes from Glasgow to St. 
Andrews. Had it been so in my Father’s day, what a 
thing for him! For though to him a glamour invested the 
place where he studied, he never beheld it after his student 
days. Finally, after that long journey across Scotland and 
back, I preached in the evening at the parish-church. 


1 It is on The Privilege of Repentance: p. 93 in a forgotten volume “rom 
a Ouzet Place. 
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There was quite a hearty service, before the Communion 
on Sunday. The sermon was very extempore indeed, as 
it must be when one is weary. And it was strange to look 
round the quaint old place, and think of the regions through 
which one had passed that day. Strange, that is, to a stay- 
at-home human being. 

A word must here be said, touching that Leuchars 
Junction, whose name puzzles the Saxon. At missionary 
meetings I have heard many jokes made in the speeches of 
good men, all to be classed under the three heads of Bad, 
Worse, and Worst. But I do not think I ever heard a 
worse one than was made at a meeting here, and that by a 
really-clever man, Even Homer may nod. He said, with 
feeling, that earnest orator: ‘I am told it is difficult to get 
money here, because the place, though learned, is poor. 
I can’t think it is so poor. Why, your very junction- 
station is called Lucre: and surely there is lucre enough 
in St. Andrews to do something handsome for this excellent 
cause, A dead silence followed. And one saw an awful 
impression possess the speaker of the true value of his plea- 
sant jest. It is thirty years ago. But I see clearly the 
face of extremest misery. 

The season went on. Friday May 15 was the Term- 
Day: a day of many payments and a few receipts. It 
was a dismal day, alternating between cold, drenching 
showers, and blinding clouds of dust. The record of the 
time says, ‘The Assembly is growing big, and the first 
day falls most heavily on the retiring Moderator. But things 


were very pleasant last May, and all my brethren only 


eine "For I never can be an creche 
hat I know well; and I have no desire to be.” 


y of this time in the last three years. With all 
_ present troubles, I would not go back. And I am very 
; thankful that my Moderatorship is well over: or very 
_ nearly so.’ 


Some Moderators take a long holiday before their 
duty. One judged that certain weeks in Italy would 
brace him up: the existing dignitary went to Madeira. 
This year, as before, I thought it far better to go on with my 
regular work up to the last. On the other hand, I got 
sensible help from little things, not noticed by some. 
Sunday May 17, the last before the Assembly, was Pente- 
cost. It was bright, but cold: the Sidlaws were white 
with snow: the more distant Grampians gleamed. The 


“services are noted as memorable: though in fact quite 


forgotten. But going that afternoon to the Sunday 

Schools, the geans (which are wild cherry-trees) in the 
gy Queen Street gardens were in most beautiful blossom : 
also, the pear-trees at Orchard Cottage. It is better to be 
| so made as to be truly lifted-up by these common pheno- 
mena, than even to be (like some of one’s big acquaint- 
ances) solemnly hung round with strings. Even should the 


strings be red or blue. 


, the next day, what some will understand : ‘Read 
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CHAPTER’ V 


THE ASSEMBLY OF 1891, AND AFTER 


ON the evening of Tuesday May 109, after all our prepara- 
tions had been made for going to Edinburgh next day, I 
received a lengthy communication from a zealous man 
with whom I had no personal acquaintance ; though I had 
heard his name: and I read it carefully, resting before the 
fire, according to our use. It suggested that the General 
Assembly should publicly repent of having put in its 
Chair the dangerous Jesuit who had mainly led the Kirk 
into approving the Scottish Hymnal. I thought, for a 
moment, of sending a line of reply, to the effect that 
admirable as the suggestion was, it hardly fell to me to 
urge it. It would come more fitly from somebody else. 
But I adhered to my unvarying rule, of never suffering 
myself to be drawn by such communications. I have 
received many, but never answered one. 

Next morning was bright and calm: and we went 
away together. In the railway carriage I read over my 
sermon for the next day, and my address for opening the 
Assembly. The dignified apartments at the Waterloo 
Hotel were not for us this year: but we were pleasantly 


housed at 15 Athole Crescent. Nothing is more touch- 
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ingly associated with that house, than two little volumes of 
exquisitely pathetic short tales of New England life, by 
Mary E. Wilkins. Her name stands not among the Mex 
and Women of the Time, Edition of 1891. But she 
deserves a niche better than two-thirds of the persons who 


_ (some of them) have been permitted to sound their 


trumpet there: no uncertain sound. The true spark is 
here, beyond question. Never was real and ee life 
set out with more beauty and pathos ; and with abound- 
ing humour, too. Always these things together. My wife 
bought the little volumes that day we came to Edin- 
burgh: she read them continually during our fortnight 
there. And I have come to know them pretty well by 


heart. I am not going to speak of divers special associa- 


tions with the departed days. Only that the little 


volumes, prettily bound in one, abide in an honoured 
place in my study where I have worked hard for near 
twenty-three years ; and will abide there till I can work no 
longer. They are published by Mr. Douglas. And more 
daintily-got-up books will not easily be found. 

That afternoon at three, I went to St. Giles’ to meet 
my successor, and arrange about the Holy Communion 
which we were to celebrate there together on Friday 
morning. Dr. MacGregor has been for many years the 
outstanding pulpit-orator of Edinburgh: and he has the 
orator’s temperament. I could not but remark under 
what a nervous strain he seemed. When I came back to 
Athole Crescent, William Tulloch was there: it would not 


have seemed the Assembly-time without him. In the 
I 
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evening we dined at Holyrood, all according to strict rule ; 
and after dinner I solemnly introduced my successor to 
the High Commissioner and Her Grace. Every one was 
delighted that we had the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Tweeddale again. The Kirk has been in special luck to 
have in succession Lord and Lady Hopetoun, Lord and 
Lady Tweeddale, and Lord and Lady Breadalbane. Com- 
parisons are needless, when all are the very best. My wife 
was assured by the dignified official who took her to 
dinner, that save the few who must be present, there 
would be no congregation at St. Giles’ next day. Unless, 
he added, ‘people come for the Moderator’: which he 
plainly thought unlikely. i 

Thursday May 21 was bright and” beautiful. Accord- 
ing to rule, I was excused attending the Levée at Holy- 
rood: and I was at St. Giles’ in good time. For the first 
time on such an occasion, we had the decorous service of 
that church, shortened a little, and with special prayers for 
the Assembly. Till now, the Moderatdr appeared in the 
pulpit, and rendered all the service thence. To-day 
William Tulloch read the prayers as well as might be: 
Dr. Cameron Lees, Dean of the Thistle, and minister of 
St. Giles’, read the Lessons in a beautiful clear voice, 
which reached everywhere. Somewhat Erastian was the 
pause, after we were in our places : worship does not begin 
till the Commissioner and his party arrive. The music 
was excellent, the psalms and hymns being appropriate. 
Such too were the Lessons, and very short. I had been 
sitting at the north end of the Holy Table ; and I did not 
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hat the « congregation was cement to the pulpit, 
hi ; placed under the crossing. The record of the day | 

“A wonderful sight. The Cathedral was crammed, 
many, standing. Very inspiring, and humbling. I 


written a sermon for the occasion ; surely it deserved 


one’s best. The congregation was most sympathetic. 
_ There was a host of good ministers, and I felt and spoke 
asa brother. It was to-day that an eminent member of 


_ Parliament explained the tone of my discourse by stating 


that I was ‘a Jesuit.’ He should not have said so in the 


presence of little Tom Eaves. 

Just once before had I been present at the service on 
this occasion. It is a changed world. It would be over- 
bold to say the sermon then was the dullest and stupidest 


I ever heard: because one’s experience has been large. 


But I can say truly I never heard a duller or stupider. 
At that period, it was deemed undignified to be interest- 
_ ing: something must be wrong if the congregation eagerly 
looked up and listéned. I did indeed go to hear Norman 
‘Macleod. But in those days the eastern limb of the 
Church alone formed the ‘High Church’: not one-third 
4 of the present St. Giles’. I found I should have to stand 
in the passage, such was the crowd. And the opening 
psalm was incredibly ill sung, to a tune absolutely un- 
suitable. So I withdrew. 
Immediately the St. Giles’ service was over, I drove up 
to the Assembly Hall, hard by. It had been curious, the 
moment the sermon was over, to behold the stampede from 


the Cathedral. People hurried away to get into the Hall: 


12 
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and the pretty anthem (it was O taste and see, which - 
Dr. Peace calls the finest of short anthems) was sung to 
the Commissioner’s party and the magistrates. _ When I 
entered the Assembly Hall, I found it crammed: the 
multitude stood up to receive me for the last time. 
Speedily, heralded by a tremendous salute of cannon 
from the Castle, came the Commissioner. I prayed, 
without any reading: and following the precedent of last 
year, all joined heartily in the Lord’s Prayer. Then I 
read my little address, and proposed Dr. MacGregor for 
Moderator : speaking, of course, for the little College of 
Old Moderators, whose function, in nominating, is simply 
to interpret and express the mind of the Church at large. 
Then Dr. MacGregor was brought in by Professor Milligan, 
the senior Clerk; and received enthusiastically. He was 
very nervous. I took him by the hand and placed him in 
the Chair, retiring to my place at the side of the table. 
He was thoroughly equal to the formal matters he had at 
once todo. Then the Assembly closed as usual on the 
first day. And the Moderator drove us down to Princes 
Street, where we left him to be photographed in his 
gorgeous array. The record of the season adds, ‘It has 
been a lovely summer day. Troubles will come, of course ; 
-but I am thankful’ 

Next morning, before the opening of the Assembly, 
there was Holy Communion at St. Giles’) It will hardly 
be believed that a few years before there was violent and 
even ferocious opposition to this devout innovation. I 


heard with these ears a blatant bellower, howling at the 
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‘top of a voice hardly human, declare that it was ‘ritu- 


alism.’ The protestantism of the good man was keen: 
but to be Thorough, he ought of course to have declared 
against ever having the Communion at all. It surprised 
me more to find one of our best men objecting, on the 
ground that this was like the profane old fashion in Eng- 
land, of requiring that all (Dissenters too) should receive 
the Communion according to the order of the English 
Church before becoming members of any municipal Council. 
It need not be said that there was not the faintest resem- 
blance between the cases. No member of Assembly needed 
to come to Communion unless he pleased. It was not 
a test qualification. The celebration was most devout, 
and largely attended by members and others. It may 
here be said that suspicious souls find the mark of the 
Anglican Beast in the use of the words Holy Communzon, 
and celebrate. Within this week, a very kind and intelli- 
gent reviewer gently admonished the present writer : stating 
that my ‘fondness for Anglican phrases’ appears in my 
‘speaking of a sermon on the Communion Day’ ‘as 
preached at Zhe Celebration of the Holy Communion. The 
good man knew not that, like other ‘innovators,’ I com- 
monly have the law of the Kirk on my side. In ‘The 
Directory for the Public Worship of God, the chapter on 
this subject bears the title ‘ Of the Celebration of the Com- 
munion, or Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and its first 
words run, ‘The Communion, or Supper of the Lord, is 
frequently to be celebrated.’ Two or three ministers, it 


ought to be told, have come to St. Giles’ to spy how 
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things should be done: refusing to receive the elements 
when offered them. I felt very sorry for them. The Duke 
of Argyll has well said that the most ridiculous thing in 
the world in these days is a Scotsman lifting up a testi- 
mony. But in a case like this, ridiculous is not the word. 
That morning the Moderator was assisted by me, by his 
colleague Mr. Wallace Williamson, and by Mr. Fleming 
his Chaplain. He did not choose me, as I was there like 
himself by command of the Assembly: but he could not 
have found in the Kirk better men than the two he 
selected. All was most uplifting. The Moderator used 
the beautiful liturgical office which had been prepared for 
the previous year, and which has been used ever since save 
on one occasion when it was cast aside with deplorable 
result. For awkwardness, irreverence, and ugliness, that 
day is sorrowfully remembered. If such were the Com- 
munion everywhere, I should leave the Kirk: even yet. 
But in the Kirk, every man is free to make the service just 
as bad as he likes: in fact, to bring it to his personal level. 
The single fly in the ointment in MacGregor’s year was 
that, carried away by his warm heart, he woz/d interpolate 
here and there little bits of gush of his own which did not 
go with the calm and restrained felicity of the beautiful 
service provided. Still, some like these little bursts. They 
seem natural and real. I know that so it sometimes is; 
and that with both high and low. The Church Service 
Society need not fancy that everybody likes liturgical pro- 
priety. Extemporaneous impropriety commends itself to 


some: the ‘eloquent and impressive prayer,’ during 
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’ which some have exclaimed Hear, hear! It is not to be 
supposed that the exhortation was addressed to the 
Hearer of Prayer. It was not quite so bad as that. But 
it was bad enough. It was meant to convey to the persons 
present that such were the sentiments of him who thus 
bellowed out. 

Within these few days, quite near this place, a strange 
incident befell. A very dear young friend of mine, once a 
curate here, writes me: 

‘Here is a Liturgic story which I got from a man who 
asserted that he was present on the occasion. It was at 
(Kennaquhair): a function which was to be opened with 
prayer. The day was stormy, and many of the guests. 
failed to appear. A (Muggletonian) parson, being en- 
trusted with the duty, thus delivered his soul: “O Lord: 
owing to the absence of the (Exarch of Melipotamus), and 
because of the tempestuous weather at present prevalent, 
we do not propose to address Thee at any length.”’ 

I do not deem it expedient to more nearly indicate 
time and place: nor to name the dignitary whose absence 
tended to cause that the excellent man’s words were few. 
I have no doubt he spoke in all simplicity and sincerity. 
And he was absolutely honest. He was not like one, 
hostile to liturgical form, who said to a little gathering, 
thinking it would go no farther, ‘Because I used this 
ancient form, I was called a Puritan. That individual 
knew perfectly well that it was not because he had used 
that form that somebody called him what he did call him, 


whatever it may have been, 
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Passing from any recollection of him (which tends to _ 
ruffle) let me say that I have noted, with satisfaction, that 
even as the rattlesnake has to indicate his presence by his 
rattle, so certain persons, when they make a misstatement, 
are somehow constrained to speak very much through 
their nose. Likewise that in such circumstances, a 
singularly-mean aspect of a sudden invests their whole 
outward personality. 

I did not relate at length the history of my own 
Assembly ; and I was not going to give more than two ~ 
or three incidents of Dr. MacGregor’s. He was a most 
genial and delightful Moderator: somewhat informal in 
his ways. Like the Speaker in the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, the Moderator has always maintained an impassive 
demeanour, unless when called upon. And it was strange, 
when.a grand speech was ended amid loud applause, to see 
the Moderator warmly shake hands with the orator, and 
say that this was one of the best speeches ever made in the 
General Assembly. But he is‘a child of freedom anda 
child of nature’: as is well known to the readers of a 
volume of Ballads in Ecclesiastical history written by one 
who was brilliantly to fill the Chair. I sat close to our 
Primate : took his place when he went out for sustenance, 
and presided for him at evening sittings. Never in the 
world was there more loveable man. It was delightful to 
be near him. He was one of my dearest friends before 
that Assembly: and I think our mutual regard has been 
warmer since, if that could be. 


No doubt one remembers vividly the many occasions 
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on which the Moderator approved himself thoroughly equal 
to his place. But somehow, thinking of him through these 
days of elevation, nothing comes back more clearly than 
an incident which fell upon a day. He went out at his 
usual hour for the needful food ; and I took his place. 
After due time, the door behind the Chair opened, and he 
came rapidly in. The Assembly takes, no notice of these 
changes. But where was the stately form which had gone 
out, grandly robed? Lunching, he had laid aside his 
gown, forgetting to remove his hood. Commonly, a 
Moderator has some one to take care of him: but that 
day he had been alone: and hastening back to his place 
in the venerable House, he quite forgot the robe which. 
should have been endued. Thus he entered as no mortal 
ever entered before, in his court suit, without his gown, but 
with his hood upon his shoulders. Suddenly realising the 
situation, just as he reached me he turned and fled away 
precipitately. There was a great crowd that day, filling 
the space he had to cross ; and none but those he had to 
squeeze through ever remarked that singular little forget- 
fulness. Specially grand and stately was his demeanour 
when in a few minutes he re-entered with majestic step. 
Beholding my friend, I remembered how Bishop Thorold 
told me, more than once, of the time when he and 
MacGregor crossed the Atlantic together ; and on a stormy 
day, whereon the orator had invested himself in a yellow 
waterproof wrap, he came down to dinner still wearing it, 
and so sat for long. His appearance was in a high degree 


remarkable ; and his yellow raiment stuck most tenaciously 
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to all persons and all objects he approached. But that 
dear man is an absolutely-privileged person, and can 
always do exactly what he pleases. And every one is 
delighted. 

It was specially interesting to go down to St. Giles’ on 
Saturday afternoon, May 23, and give the short discourse 
at the daily service there. Such services are still rare in 
Scotland, and many who were in Edinburgh for the 
Assembly came that day. The daily service is held in the 
‘solemn little side-chapel called the Moray Aisle. It was 
‘quite full, and a good many people in the Nave. The 
‘prayers for the day were admirably read by Mr. MacVicker, 
then the assistant in charge: now minister of the lonely 
though beautiful pastoral parish of Kirkconnel in Dum- 
friesshire. The occasion was a very different one from 
the great service in the same church on the Thursday : but 
it was very soothing and uplifting. I never miss, when it 
is in my power, going to that quiet worship in St. Giles’. 
It has been kept up now for a good many years, through 
the liberality of a wealthy and excellent man who has in 
other ways done much for Edinburgh. And the good 
example set by St. Giles’ has been followed in the new St. 
Cuthbert’s, where, to the help of some, daily prayer is also 
made. Tulloch thought it a mistake when the kindly 
Founder made it essential that there should be just a word 
of exhortation at every service. But of course it was felt 
that most Scots folk hardly think it a service unless the 
sermon be there. It need not be said that it has to be 


short, not much beyond ten minutes. Nor need it be 
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told that what is desired is something very different from 
the formal sermon of Sunday: something informal, quiet, 


- devout, specially meant to help and comfort. This good 


end, I fear, is not always attained. Twice have I gone 
when the meditation was given by Dr. Lees himself: and 
it is no more than just to say that for adaptation to time 
and place and all surroundings, it seemed to me to be 
perfect. But more than once or twice have I been present 
when a worthy man, not possessing the gift of devout 
extemporaneous expression, produced a long formal ser- 
mon, and read at the beginning of it for ten minutes, or (I 


grieve to say) more. The effect was most jarring. One 


‘could but rejoice that very few were there to be jarred. 


For me, and an eminent friend who went with me, the 
good of the prayers was lost on that disappointing day. 
Nothing remains more distinct in remembrance about 
that General Assembly, than a great Church Defence 
debate on Thursday May 28. One can hardly, indeed, 
use the word of an occasion where all the speakers were 
on one side. The record of the time specifies Lord Bal- 
four, Dr. Macleod of Inverness, and Mr. Macdonald of 
Aberdeen, as making ‘great speeches.’ By the way, why 
is it that we always talk of making a speech, but never of 
making a sermon? The only human being in my know- 
ledge who habitually wrote that such a preacher ‘made a 
very good sermon’ (or otherwise), was that great but for- 
gotten essayist, John Foster. The speakers that day were 
lifted up by a densely-crowded and wildly-enthusiastic 


audience. I know nothing which so excites feeling in 
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Scotland as the mention of Disestablishment. I have 
heard a Moderator say from the pulpit, ‘I never will join 
friendly hands with any man actively compassing the 
downfall of the Kirk. And should the Kirk go down, I 
never will unite in any way with those who shall have 
ended it: So help me God.’ The excitement of the con- 
gregation was intense. Unfit though it would have been, 
there was just the beginning (instantly hushed) of wild 


cheering. My time is nearly over: and I am thankful it 


is so. But, like almost all my brethren with whom I am- 


in sympathy, I should in that case seek refuge in the 


Church of England. I attach not the smallest importance: 


to Presbytery. As actually worked in country Presby- 
teries, I may say of it (as Liddon said to me of Episco- 
pacy) ‘it seems to me a very bad form of government.’ 
The tie I recognise is that of a National profession of 
Christianity, and a National Church. " Not an anti-state- 
church Presbyterian, but a good Anglican Churchman, is 
the man with whom we feel brotherhood. I am not to 
mention names: and they shall not be drawn from me. 
But when Bishop Thorold of Winchester was with me at 
my Assembly, he was quite startled by the number of in- 
fluential Scottish Churchmen who spoke to him in the 
same strain. ‘In case of Disestablishment, we come to 
you.’ And never was ranker nonsense than the talk of re- 
uniting the utterly-discordant elements of bitterly-divided 
Scottish Presbyterianism. Those men among us who 
talk claptrap about that, have already ceased to belong to 
the same Church with me. If I had to choose whether to 
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range myself with such, or with Bishop Thorold, Arch- 


bishop Tait, even Dean Church and Liddon, I should not 


hesitate for one instant. Nonconforming Presbytery in 
Scotland is not the least like the National Church : though 


talking of the same worship, government, and doctrine. 


_ The speech or writing of the ordinary ‘liberationist’ affects 


me with a repugnance not to be expressed in words. So 
does the roar of vulgar laughter which in certain gatherings 
greets a spiteful reference to the Kirk by law Established. 
And, to be frank, I dislike and distrust certain of my own 
‘brethren’ just as much as I do the bitterest anti-state- 
churchman. 

Glowing summer came at a step that week. At the © 
evening service on the second Assembly Sunday, May 31, 
the Moderator ventured on an innovation which came 
better from him than from a High Churchman: even 
from an Evangelical-High-Broad Churchman ; such as are 
my Closest friends and my humble self. For the first time, 
the Moderator said the blessing from the Holy Table: 
hitherto it had always been said by the preacher from the 
pulpit. I had not ventured on what might have been 
denounced as a bit of sacerdotal assumption. Nor did I 
suggest to MacGregor the decorous change. But when 
the suggestion was made (it was in the vestry just be- 
fore service) I entirely approved it. I was one of those 
who accompanied him that evening; and sitting at his 
right hand I heard the blessing delivered with due au- 
thority and in a voice which must have reached every- 


where. That evening, after church, I managed to write 
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‘The Tributes’: already sketched out. These are kindly 
brief notices of ex-Moderators and leading Churchmen who 
have died during the year. The last Moderator always 
prepares them, and reads them to the House on the last 
evening of its sittings. I had known well the men I had 


to describe, and could say only good ofthem. Afterbeing — 


read and approved, these Tributes are engrossed in the 
Minutes of the Assembly. 

Monday June 1, the final day, was of dismal Novem- 
ber mist. We had to go to the Moderator’s last breakfast : 
a huge party: where my wife and I had some experience of 
the feeling of abdicated sovereigns on a small scale. These 
entertainments are enjoyed by many, and the scene is 
gay. Years after,a poor Moderator is occasionally ac- 
costed by some good lady who makes sure he knows her 
perfectly, she having breakfasted with, him in that grand 
apartment in the Waterloo Hotel. The Moderator and his 
wife stand by the door of entrance, and shake hands with 
each guest as he or she is announced: seeing the guest 
never more. Many more than a thousand meet this rapid 
welcome. An infinity of weary detail is struggled through 
by the Assembly that last day. In the evening, there was 
the last Holyrood dinner for the season. This year the party 
was a small one: and dinner was in Darnley’s room. 
Happily for me, the Moderator stayed away, preparing his 
address ; and so I had the privilege, as often the previous 
year, of taking in Lady Tweeddale : alse of proposing her 
health. Assuredly the charming Marchioness charmed all 


with whom she came into any relation. Then came the 


— 
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solemn close of the Assembly. MacGregor’s closing dis- 
course was, if the impartial record of the time be received, 
‘a magnificent piece of eloquence.’ Even when subjected 
to the test of publication, it was excellent. But a great 
orator cannot publish the first, second, and third thing, . 
which in fact gives his discourse its telling power when 
spoken. Almost every Moderator wears much lace which 
is worth incomparably more than its weight in gold. Mac 
Gregor vehemently folded his arms, various times, forget- 
ting his ruffles. Ere he was done, they were hanging in 
rags which I fear not even Mrs. Treadwin, of the Close, 
Exeter, who keeps us smart, could have made anything of. 
But two sets of lace are always provided. 

Just once was I witness, at a Moderator’s breakfast, of 
an innovation which was the reverse of an improvement. 
As though one had not speeches enough and to spare in 
Edinburgh at that season, the well-meaning Primate intro- 
duced speeches at that entertainment. I should not have 
been there had I known what was coming. For not only 
were the speeches extremely stupid and wearisome, but 
their tone was, to me, disagreeable in a high degree. 
Possibly they were precious to others. But not, assuredly, 
to any mortal whom I heard speak of them. As they 
drearily dragged on, I recalled a scene which I personally 
witnessed : though I am aware it seems impossible to have 
occurred. An eminent Doctor said to a dismal preacher 
whose ministrations he irregularly attended, ‘You ought 
to let us know beforehand when you are going to give an 


elaborate discourse like that to-day. The preacher, not 
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unnaturally, concluded that the remark was meant in a 
complimentary sense ; and modestly replied in a conca- 
tenation accordingly. ‘Oh,’ said the M.D., with an air of 
great simplicity, ‘that’s not what I mean. I mean that 
we might know to stop away.’ Then he looked up at the 
ceiling, intently. And silence fell on the little party. After 
a pause, the physician went on: ‘I meant, of course, that 
I was not equal to following such high-class thought’ I 
ventured, though a youth, to intervene: ‘Over the heads 
of the multitude. A theological student scarcely more 
than whispered, ‘ An audience fit, though few.’ 

The misery of most quasi-public dinners is the in- 
ordinate length of the speeches delivered there. The 
Moderator’s dinner, on Tuesday June 2, began at 7 P.M. 
I came away at 11.40, when six speeches still remained to 
be made. As I beheld one arise whom I had often heard 
speak before, and who could not admit the idea of people 
being sick of hearing him, I fled from the spot along with 
many more. As a rule, the worse speaker a man is, 
the longer he holds forth. Not many listen. The phrase 
‘If you have followed me in these remarks’ affects me 
sorrowfully. For I never once had followed the good man. 
The skies were leaden when we got back to Fife, and the 
June cold.was wintry. There was an immense deal to do 
after a fortnight’s absence. The record says on Friday 
June 5, ‘Just as driven as ever in my life till 1.45. A 
great many letters. And at an unlucky time, two big 
volumes of Archbishop Tait’s Life to review for Longman.’ 


I do not relate how my work is done: but though that 


not. done hastily, it was done quickly. The 


is briefly given : ‘An unenviable place’ And I 


_what I was writing about; and now, as often before, some 
. 


Anglicans were surprised to find that I did. Quite as 
_ interesting to me as anything in that serious biography 
was the miraculous blaze of daisies and buttercups in the 


Cathedral churchyard at this time. Specially, on Friday 
June 12, having a little leisure, I went and gazed on them: 
thankful that such simple beauty is a real and great thing 
to me. 


course it brought a pleasant line from him. We were 
soon to meet. Not, as for thirteen early summers, at 
Selsdon Park, but at the curious Bute House on Campden 
Hill, inhabited till he died by the late Duke of Rutland. 
Poor and incapable travellers are still deeply impressed 
by the rapidity with which one passes over great distances 
in these days: even when no railway race at seventy miles 
an hour draws all eyes. By the railway, London is more 
than 460 miles from St. Andrews. Yet on Sunday 
June 14 in that year, I preached twice in that little city: 
it had to be morning and afternoon; and I was at Bute 
House on Monday morning before seven. That Monday 


my wife was to journey by rail to Greenock, steamer 


1 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: pp. 96-117. Archbishop Tait of 
Canterbury. . 
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of the near view of the eminent Scotsman’s 


Saturday June 13 was Bishop Thorold’s birthday : of 
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thence to Belfast: rail on Tuesday morning to Dublin. 
‘Great journeys for us poor people’ was written, with 
apposite reflections and hopes. All very simple to look 
back upon: and benignantly smiled on by the dear Prelate 
who thought little of going through the Rockies to Van- 
couver, and so to Alaska: the very place Campbell meant, 
when in The Pleasures of Hope he made mention of ‘ the 
wolf’s long how! from Oonalaska’s shore.’ Things change. 
I remember when (even being in Edinburgh) I thought it 
wrong to leave home on Sunday evening. I remember 
when it was named as something quite dreadful that 
Norman Macleod had set out on a journey in that par- 
ticular way. I remember when in a place so enlightened 
as Great King Street, abode of Judges and great Advo- 
cates, I thought it wrong to make a list on Sunday evening 
of a host of worldly matters to be attended to on the 
Monday: and so slept-not at all that night. I told the 
story in an essay thirty years ago, and no Scottish person 
seemed to think it strange. St. Andrews has always been 
a place of latitudinarian tendencies: and my bands have 
been loosened, even burst asunder, since I came here. 
When a youth in my first parish, I remember well an 
earnest preacher saying that when he beheld a number of 
people quietly walking on a summer Sunday evening on 
the Low Green at Ayr, he always thought of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and expected to see the earth open and swallow 
up the wicked race. Even then, I thought the orator went 
too far. One thing which weighed with me was that my old 


Professor of Divinity, Doctor Hill, as good a man as ever 


ah ne 


er the fact. being partly explained as resulting 
rom his having been brought up at St. Andrews. There, 

it was added, things were very loose indeed. And instead 
2 mer my having pulled them up, it is too certain that they 
have pulled me down. 


It must be briefly told how that tremendous journey 
_ was made. The morning service at St. Mary’s is named 
as ‘very bright’ The day was such that the first hymn> 
was Bishop Walsham How’s ‘Summer suns are glowing.’ 
In the afternoon, the sermon was extempore, from a text 
Bishop Thorold had sent me when he was Rector of 
_ St. Giles’, and seemed likely to die. It was ‘I will hope 
continually, and will yet praise Thee more and more.’ At 
that time he broke down so completely that no one knew 
how gréat a work he was to do for thirty years to come. 
He wrote a very touching little poem, ‘Shall I go or 
stay ?’ He had to resign his living, and appeared to be 
quite shunted aside. That afternoon service was at 2 P.M. 
It was over by 3.10. The Sunday Schools had to be seen 
to. At 4.35 I drove away to Leuchars Junction : somebody 
looking out of my study windows who was always there 
when I went. The Aberdeen express was stopped, and I 
got swiftly into the carriage which bore to King’s Cross. 
The reading for that journey was the volume of sermons 
¥ by Dr. Potts, preached in the chapel of Fettes College. 
I read them all: with entire interest. Strange, with that 
grand train: the engine broke down: an hour late at York, 
and the same at London. It is a long drive from King’s 
Kee 2 
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Cross to Campden Hill. Yet I was there, at that home- 
like door, so early that nobody was stirring. And having 
preached in two Scottish kirks the day before, I read 
prayers (as I have times without number) in the pretty 
little chapel that morning. Ecclesiastically, | am amphi- 
bious : and quite as much at home in the surplice as in our 
robes of sombre black. In fact, for divers reasons, I prefer 
_ the surplice greatly. I once stated my reasons in print : 
summing up with the statement that the surplice was 
much cheaper. And I was interested in remarking that an 
anti-popery lecturer, who is, I fear,a Jesuit, largely paid to 
go about making Protestantism ridiculous and even dis- 
gusting, speedily quoted my simple words as proof of the 
malignity of my nature. 

The Bishop had been away that night of my journey. 
But he soon came, and we walked about the beautiful 
place. Farnham Castle had to go through many repairs 
and alterations, before the day came on which a crowd 
drew the carriage with the Bishop of Winchester and 
Dorothy up that dangerously steep hill, in token of kindly 
welcome. On that day, though his peril must have been 
considerable, the Prelate was safe from the trouble which 
came to Lord Chancellor Erskine in Westminster. ‘I 
should have liked it better, if 1 had ever seen my horses 
again, were the Chancellor’s words. Bute House is a 
remarkable place. The house has no architectural beauty, 
but it is extremely comfortable. One saw curious instances 
of the tastes of the old Duke who spent his last years 


there. One, that there was a rail cn either side of the 
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staircase, so that the old man might pull himself up. And 
what had been the Duke’s bedroom had been made the 
Chapel. The grounds were beautiful, and most skilfully 
laid out. There were various blossoming hawthorn-trees. 
And though there be but four acres round the house, the 
prospect of trees and grass seemed limitless in that leafy 
month of June. For there are five dwellings together, 
each with its four or five acres: the domains being parted 
only by wire fences: so that each house has the advantage 
of a pleasance of twenty acres or more. When the leaves 
go, the ground must be overlooked by divers terraces, hard 
by. In summer, there was nothing but grass and foliage. 
‘Could not you imagine yourself far in the country ?’: 
were my dearest friend’s words, spoken with a becoming 
pride. And yet, looking over those fine trees, there was 
the spire of Kensington parish-church, strange to see. For 
it arises beside a street as crowded as need be. 

That evening, there was a large dinner-party. The 
dear young lady who had to preside at that table, aged 
seventeen, said to me, with feeling, that she was never 
~ taken in to dinner by anybody less than four-score. That 
evening, it was the very eminent retired Judge, Lord 
Bramwell. I remember also Mr. Bryce, a great man in 
Lord Rosebery’s government, and Mr. Benham, the Arch- 
bishop’s biographer. I never knew any man who, while 
burdened with great concerns, was so thoughtful as to 
little matters, as my host. So duly walked in my brother 
James, his wife and daughter, who had recently quitted 


Moray Place in Edinburgh for Queen’s Gate Gardens not 
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far away. I should not have done so, but human likings 
vary. 

Permanently abides in memory a story related that 
evening by the great Judge. There is no reason why it 
should not be recorded. A friend of his, a Chief-Justice, 
had recently visited the Dominion of Barataria, in Central 
Africa: where certain information reached him, which he 
conveyed to Lord Bramwell. The Prime Minister of that 
kingdom was a man of great eminence: he had but one 


fault. At intervals, he had to disappear for a week or so 


to some rural spot: that he might subject himself to the 


pernicious influence of alcohol. Then he came back all 
right, and remained right for a considerable space. All 
this was quite understood by his colleagues, but never 
expressed.. But it unhappily befell, while the Premier was 
in retreat, that a sudden emergency came: and it was 
absclutely necessary to bring the head of the government 
back, still unfit tocome. He came: and made a speech. 
It was incoherent nonsense. The hearts of his colleagues 
sank : the hearts of his enemies were uplifted. It appeared 
necessary that he should resign. But a clever reporter 
was found; and sent to the Premier. He produced his 
copy of the fatal speech, and read it over, saying that 
explanation was necessary. The Premier, quite right 
now, said, ‘That is not my speech at all: I will tell you 
what I said” Thereupon he dictated to the youth a wise 
and admirable discourse: which was duly taken down. 
More had to be done. The statesman went on: ‘ Young 


man, you have a career before you. You wish to gain a 
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character as a good and accurate reporter. Let> ime 
entreat you never again to report a speech when you are 
drunk.’ Then, without another word, he dismissed the 
youth. 

I could not refrain from saying that had so impudent 
a statement been addressed to me, I should have replied 
that the speech should be published exactly as it was in 
fact delivered: that all men might judge who it was that 
had been drunk. ‘No, said the sagacious Judge. ‘If you 
had a career before you, you could not afford to quarrel 
with the Prime Minister: not if you were to live in Bara- 
taria. I have no doubt he was right. For it was plain . 
that the Prime Minister would not be fettered by any. 
scruples. And as to his cleverness, there was no question. 

On Tuesday the Bishop had a holiday, save the letter- 
writing. At 12 we went out and walked about the place, 
conversing of many things. That day twelvemonths we 
had heard Magee make his great speech in the House of 
Lords: much had been in his history since then! Taken 
to York: then taken higher. Was it not Magee himself, 
master of that keen tongue, who had once said, with the 
playfulness of a growing tiger, to a Primate of a past age, 
‘Only Canterbury and Paradise before you, and you are 
not fit for either!’? In the afternoon a long drive. First, 
through the Park to Portland Place, to call on Mr. Mac- 
millan the Publisher. A man advanced in life: physically 
disabled, but with such a shrewd keen mind. I had met 
him just once before, in a steamer on the Firth of Clyde, 


far away. That evening again a large party at dinner. 
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I remember best Sir Arthur Blomfield the great architect, 


and his wife: Lord Victor Seymour and his wife, known 
of old at Selsdon Park: Lord Basing and his daughter : 
Mr. Glynn the Vicar of Kensington, and his wife, the 
daughter of our Chancellor. Next afternoon, two hours’ 
walk and talk with my host: then with two of my boys to 
see the famous play, A Pazr of Spectacles. The record 
says, Very touching. And Mr. Hare’s acting was admi- 
rable. That play was a sermon, and a fine one. And 
Mr. Hare quoted a magnificent text of scripture with a 
simple earnestness which remains in my mind. 

Thursday brought the proof of the review of Arch- 
bishop Tait’s Life, which the Bishop read and approved. 
Then we went together to dine in the princely house of a 
great London banker. Here I sat next the wife of the 
designated Archbishop of York, and was made to feel 
that elevation has its drawbacks. It was a wrench, to 
leave pleasant Lichfield ; and both of them felt it so It 
was as with the Scotch parson who, in his elder’s pathetic 
words, ‘aye preached about goin’ to Heaven, but would 
rather stop in Drumple. Yet you cannot be in two 
places, even the very best, at a time. And to some, it is 
an unaffected trial to say good-bye. 

Friday June 19, a day of blazing sunshine, was the 
great day in that brief stay with the Bishop of Winchester. 
We drove to the St. James’s Hall, to a great meeting on 
occasion of the Jubilee of the Colonial Bishops’ Society. 
There was an immense crowd. Nearly every Bishop in 


England was on the platform. Only the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury was down with influenza, and the Bishop of 
London was in the Chair. Unworthy of such distinction, 
I was placed among these dignities. The speaking was. 
what examiners would call ‘Fair to good’: save only a 
speech from Mr. Gladstone. Magnificent had to be the 
word here. I was seated directly behind him, and could — 
have touched him as he went on. He was born Decem- 
ber 29, 1809: so on that day he was well through his 
eighty-second year. But the octogenarian was upright 
as an arrow: his eye had the gleam of manhood in its 
prime: the lines of the face, the profile, were vivacious as. 
youth. It was a grand sight. The fluency was marvel- 
lous. In the longest and most involved sentences, every. 
word fell exactly where it ought. The tact in handling 
certain points was wonderful. While appearing as the 
enthusiastic churchman, there was an eulogium of volun- 
tary liberality well fitted to gratify those who were keen 
anti-state-churchmen. A speaker who followed, most 
unequal to his attempt, tried to have a poke at the great 
orator: wondering he had not said something of the 
voluntary liberality which gave us our ancient endow- 
ments. The Bishops understood, and applauded: but the 
meeting did not take up the point. Bishop Alexander of 
Derry was quite the most popular speaker after Mr. Glad- 
stone. But though pleased to see one whose poetry I had 
read with much enjoyment, I looked with incomparably 
greater interest at a quiet lady below, that C. F. Alexander 
who has given us some of the most exquisite lyrics in the 
English tongue. The Bishop was very good: his wife 
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was better. If the reader does not know The Burial of 
Moses, it is his grievous loss. In the parish-kirk of 
St. Andrews, the Sunday after she was laid to rest, all the 
hymns sung were Mrs. Alexander's. They suited that 
day. They were Forgive them, O my Father: Hts are the 
thousand sparkling rills: Jesus calls us; oer the tumult. 
There are others even better known: which need not be 
recalled. I never spoke to Mrs. Alexander in my life: 
never saw her save that once. But when she died, I felt 
as though I had lost a friend. The meeting over, we 
drove round the Regent’s Park. I had not seen it since 
I was.a boy: it was unexpectedly rural. Passing a row 
of houses, the Bishop indicated one. ‘ It was there where 
we lived when I came to town, to be Mr. Garnier’s curate.’ 
So the old time came back, and there was silence. I 
understand, very thoroughly. 

That evening, a large dinner party. In London, the 
Bishop entertained as could not be at Selsdon Park. I 
was specially interested in taking in Miss Kate Hankey, 
never seen before. People beyond numbering have a 
very warm feeling towards the good lady who wrote ‘ Tell 
me the old, old story.’ A little bit of that pathetic 
poem makes a touching hymn.. We have sung it in church 
here times innumerable: for years, we used to sing it con- 
tinually. The proper time for it is at a hearty evening 
service, when the congregation is warmed up; or on a 
quiet weekday, in a gathering of the devouter few. I felt 
it a great privilege to meet one to whom I am under real 


obligation. And to me, who thought the music usually 
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sung to the verses singularly appropriate, it was strange to 
find that the authoress did not care for it. When I got 
home, she kindly sent me the music she preferred. 1 had 
it practised by one of my Choirs: but they thought the old 
was better, and could not be weaned from it. Simple- 
minded individuals, abiding in an out-of-the-way place 
(such as St. Andrews), come to hold severe ideas. Some- 
how it appeared as inconsistent when the saintly lady told 
me she had come by herself in a hansom. It appeared 
what used to be called fast. In my first visit to Bishop 
Thorold, more than thirty-three years before he died, my 
simplicity was such that I wondered when he informed me 
he always went about in the gondola of London. One | 
lives to learn. Very often, in after years, have I followed 
the slender figure, arrayed in a fashion which people used 
to turn to look at, into the rapid vehicle, and gone off at a 
tremendous rate. The words said to the keen driver were 
either Zhe Atheneum, or The House of Lords. And he 
plainly counted on a handsomer fare than usual. And 
got it. 

It was very pleasant, that evening, when a grand old 
man whom I had sat next in St. James’s Hall, walked into 
the drawing-room at Bute House, accompanied by his 
daughter. I needed not the accompanying announcement, 
‘ The Bishop of Chichester and Miss Durnford.’. And what 
a wonderful old man he was: just two days laid to his 
honoured rest being close to ninety-three years old. No 
doubt, the dear young Dorothy said to me, ‘You see on 
Monday evening I had Lord Bramwell, eighty-four, and 
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to-night the Bishop, eighty-nine. For youth draws to 
youth: and rightly so. But every faculty was bright in 
that benignant Father. Hearing and sight were perfect ; 
and the mind was alert and keen. I think the aged saint 
was somewhat pleased at being able to show that his 
memory was better than mine on a certain detail. And 
mine has been esteemed as good. I think it by far too 
good. He spoke in lively fashion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech. His admiration and affection for that great man 
were deep: though I gathered that, like most of us here, 
he had not been able to follow his more recent politics. 
Many years before, going with Bishop Thorold to East 
Grinstead in the diocese of Chichester to preach, I had first 
met Bishop Durnford: and at a great public luncheon had 
heard my friend declare that his brother had ‘ discovered 
the secret of perpetual youth. The critical reader may 
possibly object to my statement as to the purpose of our 
going to the charming village-town where Dr. Neale rests. 
For only the Bishop was to hold forth. I can but say that 
when I was a youth in my country-parish, the ancient 
man-servant of the biggest cleric in our Presbytery was 
wont habitually to say, ‘Me and the Doakter was preachin’ 
at Caerlaverock on Sahbath’ ; or words to that effect. I 
shelter myself under that precedent. 

I had much pleasant talk that evening with Bishop 
Durnford : though I hardly remember anything said on 
the occasion quite so well as certain information conveyed 
to me by a tremendously-popular London preacher, who is 


also a Canon of a Cathedral far away. Visiting a devout old 
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lady of his flock, he had offered to lend her certain books 
of mine. But the dear old saint flared up suddenly, ‘1 
would not allow a book of his to enter this house!’ Then 
she stated an extremely-bad reason why, founded on a 
total misapprehension. Such things have to be. And we 
must just bear them. Here, too, it was not that the great 
lady had been set up against me by anybody. She had 
arrived at her conclusion, quite unaided. It is indeed 
wonderful how the best-meaning writer may give mortal 
offence, when it was far from his mind to do so. I thought, 
with a sigh, of my dear friend Liddon. ‘That Man!’ As 
for this case, I did not mind. 

It was my good fortune to be placed next Miss Durn- . 
ford, the devoted daughter. She was just as interesting to 
me as her good Father. So wise, so benignant, so charming 
in every way. The day came on which an extremely-big 
Prelate said to me, ‘She is the Bishop of Chichester!’ 
Indeed no one held that office but the man placed in it. 


But it appeared to me that I never had seen a more capable 


_and helpful Bishop’s-secretary. Yearly, from that day till 


now, as the Bishop’s birthday came round, I sent him my 
respectful greeting. For his birthday and mine were on 
the self-same third of November. And regularly, there 
came a long and most interesting reply: going fully into 
Church politics and prospects: written in a beautiful hand, 
and absolutely without even one of the pathetic little 
blunders which indicate that time is telling: telling on far 
younger men. But this year the patriarchal Bishop and 


the inestimable daughter went forth for their last holiday- 
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trip together. My daughter and her husband were about 
the Italian lakes: and she wrote to me how wonderfully 
well the Bishop of Chichester was looking, and how active. 
But at the end of a pleasant day’s travelling, he was taken 
without warning. He was always ready, and needed none. 
As my good Father used to say of such a gentle call, ‘ It 
was a Translation.’ Alas, his brother of Winchester had 
to go before him : younger by three-and-twenty years. 

I must not delay here upon a brief visit to Aylesford 
for the Sunday: where I heard the Vicar preach at the— 
parish-church in the morning, and in the evening preached 
at St: Mark’s after a hearty choral service. St. Mark’s is 
unconsecrated: and I could legally do so. It is noted 
that on this evening, for the first time, instead of saying a 
collect as at home, I prefaced my sermon with the solemn 
‘In the Name of” One always feels as if a sermon ought 
to be inspired, to be so introduced. As Archbishop 
Whately said, if you feel free to say ‘ The Spirit moves me 
to say’ this or that, you might as well begin ‘Thus saith 
the Lord. Which not many would dare todo. It was a 
striking fact to find in the little hamlet of Eccles a young 
woman from St. Andrews. And my curate son told me 
of the enthusiasm with which he was received when in a 
railway carriage he heard four or five soldiers, bound for 
Chatham, speaking with the kindly accent of their native 
land, and suddenly addressed them ‘And whaur div ee 
come frae?’ It was wonderful, and welcome, to hear the 
familiar tones from the Anglican parson ; and every hand 


was held out warmly to the brother Scot: 
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On Tuesday June 23, after prayers in church, I had to 
go: the curate driving me to the railway in very wetting 


rain. Parents will understand the line in the day’s history, 


‘ He is very good and happy: yet sad so seldom to see my 
boy.’ That evening, away from Euston Square at 8.20. 
Holyhead before 3 AM. The Lezuster tore along through 
a rough sea: Kingstown: where an extraordinary man 
appeared, selling newspapers, and accommodating his 
remarks to what he judged the sentiments of those he 
addressed, Home-Ruler or Unionist. He took for granted 
that I was a Tory: which I am not. Rail to Westland 


Row: and under Granby Burke’s roof in Eccles Street 


before 7 A.M. A rapid and ef journey. And here was . 


the face which had looked out of my study window, when 
I came away. In the pleasant dwelling, the pleasantest of 
all welcomes. 

I must not speak of my eight days in Dublin : though 
I might say much of kindly Irish hospitality in beautiful 
houses both in town oh in the surrounding country. As 
Charles Kingsley here took to the Scots, so did I there to 


the loveable Irish: not forgetting that for many a year 


Scotus meant an Irishman ; and that my own blood is Celtic: 


though the Saxon strain has given me my awful tidiness 
and punctuality. Which things are not Celtic at all. I 
found myself much among those of the ancient Church: 
they were quite delightful. My anti-popery lecturer would 
have explained why. At one beautiful country-house, 
luncheon began without grace said. For they could not 


ask me to minister ; and there being only ladies, it might 
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have appeared depreciatory had one of them done so, But — 


the poor interested me quite as much as the rich. The 
bright faces were such a contrast to sombre Scotland, 
When I gave a poor old fellow a modest coin, it brought 
the tears when he said fervently, ‘The Holy Mother of 
God keep you!’ Driving in the curious cars, the cabman 
at once entered into lively conversation. I knew perfectly 
the Dublin fares: but I indulged myself by paying as 
though I had been conveyed in a London hansom. The 
blessings I received were numerous and warm. Every 
poor person I met bowed most reverently: the tall hat of 
Scottish propriety being taken to mean the ancient Church. 
The little children almost knelt down. Each poor soul 
assuredly got my blessing, for what it is worth. I saw the 
Four Courts fully, where my son-in-law sits daily in wig 
and gown: I am quite sure doing his work excellently. 
But the great attractions to me were the Cathedrals of St. 
Patrick and Christchurch. To such places I gravitate, 
necessarily. Even in this sad summer, when I told my 
best friend at Farnham how the first church I had wor- 
shipped in, after months of deprivation of public ordinances, 
was York Minster at a brief weekday service, he said, with 
a smile, Vaturam expellas furcd: and stopped. He, though 
years a Canon of that great Church, did not know it better 
than I. One had thought that in a disestablished Church, 
the parish-churches would be modestly maintained, these 
being necessary. But it was pleasant to find the supreme 
luxury of two magnificent Cathedrals in one city: the ser- 


vices being kept up in-as stately fashion as anywhere in 
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England. St. Patrick’s, I was told, is the Cathedral of All 
Ireland : Christchurch of the diocese of Dublin. It is there 
that the great Archbishop Whately sleeps. 

Three times, on weekdays, did I worship in beautiful . 
Christchurch. Long before, in my first visit to Dublin 
(of which hereafter), I had been shown the outside of it ; 
but I had not been suffered to see the interior in its 
unspeakable degradation. The music was fine ; and a 
specially-intelligent verger took me round the church 
when prayers were over. But my final visit to Christ- 
church abides in memory. On my last day in Dublin I 
went to evening prayer. The congregation was small. 
The bells ceased; but instead of the usual magnificent . 
punctuality of a cathedral, there was an awkward pause. 
At 3.5 a verger came and said that the Canon whose turn 
it was had not come: would I read prayers? I had sorrow- 
fully to explain to him that I could not. In fact, I was 
quite equal to have intoned the prayers so that no one 
would have known the difference : but as one in the orders 
of the Kirk of Scotland I must not intrude where some 
would have said I had no credentials. They had sent in 
all directions: and in a little a parson came, and somehow 
floundered through the service. He could not do his part 
musically : and there was the inconsistency which is some- 
times seen. Finally, the worship over, the surpliced train 
departed: preceded by a verger bearing a handsome mace. 
Immediately behind me was a worthy man, plainly a 
Presbyterian minister from some remote region, With his 


family, considerable in number. It was manifest he had 
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never witnessed cathedral worship before. As the office 
went on, he had uttered an occasional grunt of apparent 
disapproval. Now he accosted me in friendly tone. His 
» words were, ‘ Was that gentleman, carrying a sceptre, Lord 
Plunket?’ He had thought that stately verger, leading 
the procession, must needs be the Archbishop of Dublin. 
‘No, I replied: ‘the Archbishop is not here. Had he been, 
he would have come last. The gentleman with the sceptre 
is a verger: that is,a beadle.’ I had seen a blank look 
appear on the large face at the unknown word : but beadle 
was understood. Then my unknown friend went on, not 
looking quite so friendly as at first, ‘Is that what you 
call cathedral service?’ I replied, ‘ Well, not quite a full- 
choral service. The clergyman could only read his part. 
It was what you might call a semi-choral service. My 
friend uttered a grunt, even louder than those during the 
prayers ; and said, in a loud and distinctly contemptuous 
tone, ‘So the thing was not full-fledged. I thought very 
little of it. I rejoined, ‘Some people value that service 
very much. Another grunt, approaching indeed to a 
snort: and we who had thus conversed parted for ever- 
more. I had thought of saying, ‘Mahn, ah’m a Pres- 
byterian mysel’:’ which might have reached his heart. 
But indeed, I am such only in the country where Presby- 
tery is by law Established. And we should not have 
fraternised. 

My one Sunday in Dublin was given to St. Patrick’s. 
I went morning and afternoon. All was most hearty. 


The congregation filled the church in the morning, and 
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crammed it in the afternoon. The service was magnificent : 
quite equal to the very best in England: which (in my 
judgment) are in St. Paul’s in London, and King’s College 
Chapel in Cambridge. There were forty-two in the Choir : 
I learnt that many were volunteers. In the morning, a 
good plain sermon of twelve minutes. Of course I stayed 
to Holy Communion : which makes St. Patrick home-like 
tome. The service began at 11.15 A.M., and lasted just 
two hours. Afternoon service at 3.15. I was in the same 
stall. The music was more ambitious than in the morn- 
ing, but the Choir was well equal to it. The soft Irish 
voices were singularly touching. There were two anthems. 
The sermon, preached without book by Dr. Travers Smith, © 
was really eloquent. A bright man, with a very Celtic 
face, reminding of Archbishop Magee. It was a beautiful 
summer day. I took away a most kindly remembrance of 
St. Patrick’s. I had heard stupid talk about ‘ Paddy’s 
Opera,’ and of irreverence. I saw none. I never wor- 
shipped amid a congregation of devouter aspect. Of 
course, St. Patrick was a Scotsman: which was atie. But 
the odds are made even. St. Columba, the Apostle of 
Scotland, was an Irishman. So if we gave, we got. 

Going about Dublin in those days, with the sense that 
one ought to feel at home where our daughter abides, I 
could not but look back to the time when I first had seen 
the famous city. It was twenty-eight years before, in May 
1863. I came to givea lecture to the Young Men’s Society 
in connection with the Irish Church, then Established. I 
have had my turns of good luck in this world: one was 
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that Archbishop Whately took a fancy to the essays I 
used to write in Fraser's Magazine: and for years wrote 
to me continually, and very kindly. He used to send long 
extracts from his commonplace-book, copied in another 
hand. But I have many letters all in the Archbishop’s 
own: and the signature ‘ Rd. Dublin’ grew very familiar 
to me, both inside and outside of letters. Cardinal New- 
man said that if Whately took a liking to any man, he 
rated him far too high: ‘his geese were all swans.’ I 
may be glad it was so. For, beginning in 1857, the great 
man cheered me up in delightful fashion until the day he 
died. If all around me had been content to estimate me 
as the Archbishop did, my place would have been high. 
I acknowledge, thankfully, that I have succeeded in what 
I attempted, and have got very nearly all I could get in 
the vocation I chose: not choosing, indeed, with worldly 
wisdom. But oh, had I been put where Whately and 
Froude would have put me! My head would have been 
high: I should be extremely ashamed to state how high. 
I was thirty-one, barely, when the Archbishop took me 
up: and his kind and constant encouragement never 
flagged till he went, on October 8, 1863. His first words 
when we met in May of that year were ‘ We have been 
friends a long time.” And I think. the next were, ‘I 
thought you were a much older man.’ My reply was, ‘I 
am thirty-seven.’ But the Archbishop answered, kindly 
but resolutely, ‘I thought you were at least forty-eight.’ 
Why he fixed on that age he did not explain. But a 


(comparatively) young Edinburgh minister remembered 
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vividly everything said by one of the first great men he 
ever saw. I believe I looked youthful then. And when, — 
a very few months later, the famous University of Edin- 
burgh made me a Doctor of Divinity, I appeared very 
young for the grave title. That was another of my bits 
of luck: Sir David Brewster, when he became Principal 
of Edinburgh, also took a fancy to the unworthy writer : 
came to hear him preach regularly morning and after- 
noon; and in divers ways gave him most kind and 
highly-valued cheer. On the other hand, I was made 
aware that I succeeded in rubbing certain people very 
decidedly the wrong way. Being a good hater myself, I 
never blamed any one for disliking me. It was quitea - 
day in my history when the Archbishop sent me a skele- 
ton of an essay, proposing that I should illustrate it fully. 
I did so, to my best: and then the great man wrote that 
he was quite amazed at the skill with which I ‘had 
dressed up his dry scraps with my sauce piquante. He 
proposed to call the composition an Essay on Reactions. 


But in those days I had my own way in the matter of 
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titles : and the paper came out in Fraser for October 1860 
(ah, this time thirty-five years!) under the designation 
Concerning Scylla and Charybdis: with Some Thoughts 
upon the Swing of the Pendulum. Another of my pieces 
of luck had come at that period: it was my meeting with 
quite extraordinary kindness from Lord Campbell, then 
-Lord Chancellor. It was a singular experience for a 
member of the Middle Temple, also a minister of the 


Kirk, to abide for certain memorable days under the 
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Chancellor’s roof at Hartrigge: to take long walks with 
him daily: to sit next him at dinner: and to hear all 
about Bar and Bench from one who knew everything: 
not to mention old stories of St. Mary’s College at St. 
Andrews, where the Chancellor had studied for the Kirk : 
terribly vexing the hearts in Cupar Manse when he 
“chose the world,’ and turned aside to the Bar. Like the 
Archbishop, the Chancellor praised that forgotten essay 
(popular in its day) in a fashion which gave much heart 
to its author. A good deal of the Introduction to the 
Second Series of The Recreations was written at Hartrigge 
in the mornings before those memorable walks. Such as 
may care to see that essay, briefly sketched by the Prelate, 
and written at much length by the Presbyter, may readily 
do so.’ I shall try to read it to-night, in the restful 
closing season of the day, in that empty room, sitting 
opposite that empty chair. I have not looked at it for 
more than thirty years. 

I received a very kindly request to give a lecture at 
Dublin; and by way of letting me see the kind of thing 
that was wanted, the Archbishop sent me a volume of 
previous lectures, saying that I should find in it ‘some 
beef and some veal.’ The reference was to an essay Con- 
cerning Veal: A Duscourse of Immaturity: which had 
amused him.’ It was a great matter to me, that going 
to Ireland for the first time. I remember, as yesterday, 
the journey from Edinburgh by Carlisle and Preston to 


' Recreations of a Country Parson: Second Series. Chapter VII. 
* Leisure Hoursin Town: Chapter VI. 
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Chester : the evening there: the walk round the City on 
the wall: the Cathedral service next morning. At this 
instant, plainly as the page I am writing on, I see the 
face, the gesture, and I hear the voice, of a pleasant- 
looking lay vicar, singing ‘We believe that Thou shalt 
come, to be our Judge’: singing it alone. Then the rapid 
run to Holyhead, seeing the Menai Bridge for the first 
time: and the Munster (pronounced Minster, to my. sur- 
prise) to Kingstown. There I see the bright young face 
of Mr. Dickinson, the Archbishop’s Chaplain, Vicar of 
St. Anne’s in Dublin, where Mrs. Hemans sleeps, and son 
of the good Bishop of Meath, so early taken. Fifteen 
months were all. That evening, his sister sang to me the. 
unforgettable Adzde wth me: I had known the words well, 
but heard it sung for the first time. Next evening was 
my lecture, in a great hall holding near 3000. I had 
been shown some of the sights that day: specially I see 
the admirable Professor Butcher, afterwards Bishop of 
Meath, walking about in an examination-room in Trinity 
College, where a lot of young divines were hard at work 
writing out their answers. I remember the frank cordial 
greeting. I met him again, and was charmed with him. 
He was taken too soon: but his son is the brilliant 
Senior Classic who is Professor of Greek at Edinburgh. I 
was very fond of his predecessor in that chair: nobody 
could know him and not be so. But I really think it is 
on the whole better to teach a huge class a little Greek, 
than to give the hour toa reply, how amusing soever, to ‘a 


vile attack made on me this morning by that miserable 
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rag, The Scotsman.’ Of course, those who directed that 
admirable organ minded not at all. 

Mr. Dickinson had a great party of parsons and pro- 
fessors at dinner. I remember vividly Archdeacon West, 
afterwards Dean of St. Patrick’s. I had said to him, 
sitting down, ‘ Now I must not speak: I must really save my 
voice for that lecture.’ I hear the hearty reply, ‘Ah, you'll 
not be able to be silent among so many Irishmen.’ And 
indeed one could not be. So, in due time, to the hall. It 
was cheering to find proof of the popularity of the Irish. 
Church: the hall was densely packed, no passages appa- 
rent ; and the platform gave just room to stand. I never 
had spoken to so great a crowd: a church holding 1550 
had been my biggest till now. But oh, the bright intelli- 
gence and sympathy of my first Irish audience! It was 
delightful. A public speaker can have no greater enjoy- 
ment than to speak to such, provided he be adequately 
prepared. And I was prepared to my best. I remember 
the Lord Mayor was in the chair: but most distinctly that 
I had the Lord Lieutenant, the charming Lord Carlisle, 
on one hand, and the Archbishop on the other. I had 
been deeply impressed by the manifest awe with which 
the Hierarchy affects those brought up under it, when the 
Prelate came into the waiting-room before the lecture. 
For I had grown up in a republican Kirk, where one man 
‘is even better than another. I hear yet the audible hush, 
when some one exclaimed 7he Archbishop: and | beheld 
the tall stately figure coming along a passage with an 


‘immense hat on the venerable head. Never was human 
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being more frank and kindly than the Primate was to me: 
when he began with the words already recorded. I had 


been told he was careless in dress: but that evening he 


was perfectly got up: I never sawa Bishop better dressed : 
and I have seen as many as most men: I mean met and 
conversed with them. My luck again: good or bad. But 
for this, I might have been a Presbyterian by conviction 


(which I am not); or by strong preference (which I am 


not either). 

As the opening hymn was sung, and the prayers said, 
that Thursday evening, May 21, 1863, in the Metropolitan 
Hall, my eye fell upon the Lord Lieutenant beside me. 
He looked most dignified: he wore the ribbon of the. 
Garter. Also most benignant. It was during the hymn 
that His Excellency said, in friendly tones, ‘Have you 
often lectured before?’ The answer was, ‘Never in my 
life : this is my very first attempt. And I don’t know how 
I may get on. Then he uttered a word of cheer. After 
all, I was quite accustomed to preach to a large congrega- 
tion: and though a lecture is quite different from a ser- 
mon, the little arts whereby the attention of a crowd is 
held, the silent hush, are familiar to any man who can be 
called a preacher. So I began. The record of the day 
says ‘I found it not difficult to speak loud enough. The 
people very attentive and sympathetic.’ It would be pure 
and silly affectation to say other than that the first lecture 
(more than thirty-two years ago to-day) was successful. 
It lasted exactly an hour and a half. Its subject was 


People of whom more might have been made, ‘The neces- 
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sary vote of thanks at the end was proposed in quite the 
most dignified fashion which has been in my experience. 
For it was moved by the Viceroy in the most wonderfully 
felicitous sentences : a little formal, perfectly fluent, taking 
up certain things which had been said; and ending with 
the bold assertion that notwithstanding the crowd, and 
the silence, the laughter and the occasional tear, possibly 
my first Dublin audience might have made more of me. 
Which was absolutely impossible, I felt. I had never in 
my life been made so much of before. Then the Arch- 
bishop seconded, in loud fluent tones: saying that at a 
future time he meant to say a good deal about my dis- 
course. Which would have been alarming, but for long 
experience of a favour which excluded stern criticism. 
Thereupon the Lord Lieutenant and his Staff departed, 
he having first asked me to dine with him next day. Which 
to my disappointment could not be. ‘I never beheld him 
again. Well I remember, as we knelt together, he saying 
the Lord’s Prayer with closed eyes, my thinking how 
extraordinary was his likeness to his sister, the more 
than queenly Duchess of Sutherland. Some called her 
Semiramis: referring only to her majestic presence. The 
Archbishop had said the Blessing at the end, uplifting no 
hand at any part of it. And he came away out with us to 
the waiting-room. Then he said to the humble writer, ‘It 
was an extremely good lecture. But the people would not 
have listened so long with that attention if you had not 
read it remarkably well. Manner is a great matter. I 


could but bow meekly, and say (which was true) that I had 
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long found His Grace more than kind. Then, turning toa 

dignitary of the Church, he said ‘Would you have known 

that Mr. Boyd was a Scotchman ?’ The dignitary hesitated : 

for the Archbishop did not like difference of opinion. 

Then said, ‘ As your Grace has put the question, I think I 

should.’ ‘I shouldn’t,’ said His Grace in a loud voice: and 

with a kind word departed. 

. Next day, it was most interesting, in Mr. Dickinson’s 

lively company, to visit Bray, and the Dargle. But the 

chief thing was going out to dine with the Archbishop at 

Roebuck Hall. The Palace is a house in the grand square 

called St. Stephen’s Green: but he was now in the country. 

It was a memorable occasion. For I knew not then, in. 
unsophisticated middle age, how many Bishops and Arch- 

bishops I was appointed to know: various of them uncom- 

monly well. That day, there was a large party of the 

Clergy. The Archbishop was growing frail in body, though 
keen in mind. After his sister-in-law, the only lady, had 

gone, I who had been next to her was called over to be next | 
the Archbishop : and I remember how the hand which had 
written so much shook about as he tried to take up his cup 
of coffee. But I listened to much bright and memorable 
talk. I fear it must be confessed that to a forward person 
the manner was what might be called Knock-me-down. 
And it appeared to me as though some went down without 
being knocked. There was abundant dignity. No man 
but a more than ordinary fool would presume on Arch- 
bishop Whately. Suddenly he said ‘ Wasn’t Porson a man of 


whom more might have been made?’ and added interesting 
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details. As for a divine, somewhat outstanding at that — 


time, ‘Oh, he’s mad! Don’t youthinkso?’ Indeed I had 
no opinion on the subject. But I felt I was in the presence 
of him who said to a dreary author, who had~presented 
a book of his own composure (as old theologians said) : 
‘Oh, thank you. I assure you I shall lose no time in 
reading your volume. Then the author departed, well- 
pleased. Sodid the Archbishop. In the Logic Class at 
Glasgow College we used to be told of what is called 
Homonymia. The Archbishop went on, ‘I’m a Resur- 
rectionist. I dug up logic again when it was dead and 
forgotten.’ Of course, everybody knows his famous book. 
But I ventured to say that logic had never died out in the 
Universities of Scotland : that in each there was a Professor 
of Logic ; and that every student who wanted to take his 
degree had to attend the logic class during the whole of 
his second year: further, that before getting the degree, one 
had to pass a stiff examination in logic. Strange to say, 
the Archbishop had not known this. Stranger still, he 
seemed to think it of no great consequence. 

After a pause, the Archbishop went on: ‘I think I have 
published nearly all I can. But I think of one volume more, 
which shall be my last: a collection of good stories about 
myself, every one of them absolutely false. Then, gazing 
into distance, ‘ Did you ever hear of the Ass and the Arch- 
bishop?’ .The reply was, ‘Hear of it? I have told it 
times without number.’ The Archbishop rejoined : ‘ The 
thing happened before I was born. It was a French Abbé 
who said it. Don’t you see the flaw in the story? It 
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could not have happened in this country. A Protestant 
Archbishop does not wear a cross on his breast.’ 

A new generation has risen, which knows little of great 
Archbishop Whately, and the story is brief. So it may be 
told for the last time. A young Aide-de-Camp at a great 

party at the Lord-Lieutenant’s approached the Prelate, and 

said Does Your Grace know what is the difference between 
an ass and an Archbishop? No, was the grave answer. 
Then the youth went on, An ass has a cross on his back, 
but an Archbishop has a cross on his breast. Very good, 
said the Archbishop. Now, will you tell me what is the 
difference between a young Aide-de-Camp like yourself, 
and an ass P—I don’t know, said the youth. Neither do ibe 
said the Archbishop ; and walked away. 

. The story is, doubtless, proved to be historically false, by 
the word of Whately himself. But, beyond all question, it 
is what certain theologians call ‘eternally true. For it 
brings out clearly the indubitable certainty of what would 
have befallen any man, old or young, who thought (as we 
Scots say) to take his fun off that tremendous Archbishop. 
And, hardly realising it, he could do a cruel thing. In 
that lecture these words occurred : 

‘Many men and women, in the temporary bitterness of 
some disappointment, have hastily made marriages which 
will embitter all their future life; or which at least make 
it certain that in this world they will never know a joyous 
heart any more.’ ; 

I knew nobody there. Even now, I would not recall 


the incident but that all concerned have long since passed 
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away. But,as the words were said, the Archbishop turned 
and gazed with the most significant expression at a 
man who had done exactly that. Of course, in absence 
of mind. 

But, as a rule, his wits were always about him. Once, 
at a large meeting when he was in the chair, a zealous 
orator was speaking most injudiciously. The orator grew 
worse and worse. Finally, after some statement which 
made everybody shrink, he turned to the chair and said, ‘ I 
appeal to your Grace if that is not so, to your own knowledge.’ 
All eyes were turned upon the Archbishop. And then 
it appeared that he was reposing in the chair, sound 
asleep. In the minute of dead hush, a distinctly-audible 
snore was heard to proceed from that tremendously wide- 
awake man. And the orator had to proceed, having 
elicited nothing, one way or other.. In a few minutes 
the Prelate emerged from the cloud of unconsciousness, 
and evinced an almost-preternatural keenness as to all that 
was going on. 

Ere we departed, the Archbishop, in the drawing-room, 
read prayers. I see him taking a somewhat-worn manu- 
script out of his pocket. Then he sought for his spectacles: 
saying to me, ‘If one could have a pair of eyes in one’s 
pocket!» Then the old Primate slowly knelt down, and 
went on with supplications plainly his own. They were 
very comprehensive and good. And almost entirely 
addressed to our Blessed Saviour. I had heard the 


Archbishop called a Socinian. Most assuredly he was 
not. 
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I remember the last words, vividly. Extremely kind : 
but he could not keep back a bit of his caustic humour. 
‘I hope there may be a delightful west wind to-morrow 


when you are crossing over. Not for your sake: I don’t 


mind how sea-sick you are. But because my vegetables 


need it badly. I had gone out with him to the entrance- 
hall. After this alarming sentiment, the last word was 
blessing. Then I saw the venerable figure, with a far 
smoother and more refined face than the portraits show, 
going away slowly along a passage to his own room. 
The handwriting was getting very shaky: looking at him, 
you wondered he could write at all. Yet I had several 


letters from him in the months that remained tohim. But — 


I never saw him more: after that rather feeble and totter- 
ing walking away along that passage. 

Always high in my grateful remembrance the great 
Archbishop abides. I have both his Lives: one by his 
daughter, one by Mr. Fitzpatrick. Neither does him jus- 
tice. Mr. Fitzpatrick is too light: Miss Whately too 
heavy. He was a very great and good man. 

Wherefore it went against the grain, on returning to 
Edinburgh, when a worthy ‘brother, whose kirk was un- 
happily nearly empty, addressed me in kindly strain. ‘I 
see Archbishop Whately has been puffing you.~ He has 
said a great deal of nonsense in his time.’ 

The Archbishop’s parting blessing sped me well. Next 
morning I bade farewell to the kindly Dickinson, now 
Dean of the Chapel Royal in Dublin : and never seen since 
that May 28, which was Saturday. At 6.15 A.M. rail to 
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en aconal the Munster to Holyhead, 65 1 “miles” in awe 
_ hours and a half. Then the railway, amid awful dust, t 
"Chester and Warrington. There the express train from ie 
London: and Edinburgh at 9. 10 PM. I had seen Ireland, : 
Wales, England, and epee in that hasty ces = 


CHAPTER VI 


LOCH AWE: AND SORROW 


THE journey from Dublin after twenty-eight years was 
quite different. On Thursday July 2, 1891, the train at 
2 P.M. from Dublin to Belfast through a beautiful green | 
country. The train arrived punctually at 6.10, having 
come very leisurely. At 8 P.M., to a moment, the Gorilla 
steamed away, and after a rough passage was at Greenock 
next morning at 3.30, in drenching rain peculiar to that 
great sea-port. The trains did not follow on well: yet, 
going by Glasgow, I was at St. Andrews atg A.M. The 
interesting incident of that journey befell after leaving 
Belfast. A good-looking man, more than middle-aged, 
asked me if I was myself. Then I knew him. We had 
not met for twenty-six years: both a good deal changed. 
He had been the young and singularly-handsome Head of 
the English Department in the Edinburgh Academy, 
thirty years ago. And when the St. Bernard’s people 
gave me my portrait by Barclay R.S.A. as a parting gift, 
it was Dr. Collier who made a graceful and kindly speech 
at the public presentation. The portrait changes not. 
One remembers how Professor Blackie, lying feebly on the 
sofa in his study in the last days, would point to his por- 
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trait by-Sir George Reid, our President, and say ‘ That's” 


Blackie: not me!’ Dr. Collier has written many popular 
books: and he has made a very good thing of an honoured 
and useful life. But Principal Tulloch used to say that 
Dr. Collier was the most unlucky man he knew. The 
number of Professorships he has missed by a hair’s-breadth 
is considerable. He was admirably fitted for any of 
them. But there is such a thing as luck, bad and good. 


It would be pleasant to point out instances in which pro- 


motion was distinctly of grace, not of merit. It was not 


that there was no merit: only that the lucky being was. 
set before men who were by far his betters. Singularly, 
they liked it not. I wonder if certain acquaintances would 


be pleased if some day I were to publish a list of names, 


also of facts, fully verified. --And not in every case dis- 


‘creditable. To the end of his modest life, Bishop Stiggins 
shivered when any public reference was made to the historic 
facts which led to his elevation. Not that elevation was 
‘quite the word. But he drew the large income. And 
lived in the grand house. 
A singular incident comes back, over thirty-three years. 
_Iam not spiteful: and I give no names. In an essay on 
Getting On, | spoke of a really good man who, as a youth, 
published a poem in which he asserted that the reason 
why Gorgias II, King of Brentford, had to die, was that it 
was necessary he should be removed to heaven in order 
that he might be the right man in the right place. Every- 
body knew what kind of creature that Sovereign was, and 


what a piece of dishonest toadyism was that assertion. 
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———— 


So it was widely read. Ina few days I received a letter, 
expressed in somewhat-minacious terms, from the Poet’s 
grandson, in which he stated that the family never had 
heard of any such poem as that described : and demand- 
ing my authority for what I had said. I hastened to send 
my authority, chapter and verse. Indeed I gave several 


authorities, one as far from recondite as a most popular 
book of Mr. Thackeray’s. And I took the trouble of 
copying out the most abject lines in which the Poet had 
_beslavered the Sovereign. Then I went on, that if my 
correspondent could assure me that his grandfather never 
wrote those lines, I should hasten, in the most public 
' manner, to make the humblest apology to his memory. 
But that, if the grandson could not give me that assurance, 
I should never miss a chance of telling what his erand- 
father had done, and saying, in the strongest terms I could 
find, exactly what I (and everybody else) thought of the 
grandfather. Here ended that correspondence. The 
grandson never wrote to me more. His solitary commu- 
nication came in September 1862. And I am a great 
deal more merciful to-day than I was at that distant date.! 
For I spare the grandfather’s name. 


It makes a great difference in certain experiences, 


1 The Commonplace Philosopher in Town and Country : p. 273. See also 
Thackeray’s Lectures on the Four Georges: close of George the Second. 
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when one knows they are to last but a little while. Coming > 


back to St. Andrews, I had twelve days absolutely alone. 
And the record of the time says I quite liked them. I 
worked, early and late, as I should not have been allowed 
had the kind and wise authority been here. I cleared off 
divers arrears ; and made my personality apparent in every 
‘corner of the parish. Which is seven miles and a half in 
length: rather more. And there were two Sundays, with 
two full services on each: not even the lessons read. One 


service was the two o’clock afternoon in the parish-church, 


which was beginning to be felt as killing. I ought to have | 


taken warning: but I did not, till the day when that ser- 
vice was the last pound on the weary back and brought 
me nearer to my grave than I can ever be but once again. 
Already, on July 12, 1891, the history of the day bears, 
‘Very large congregation: but oh, weary! I fear this 
can’t go on.’ It is definitely ended now: but too late. 
But through those days of lonely driving-on, there was the 


prospect of things soon being right again. The presence 


without which this house is an empty shell would be here . 


once more. It is quite another thing when the solitary 
days are measured out, with no prospect save of working 
on while one can keep one’s feet. One had two years and 
more of loneliness as a youth, having for the first time a 
house of one’s own. But then, one looked forward. Now, 
one looks back. 

Never did better or kinder woman depart from St. An- 
drews than one who went in the night following Sunday 


July 19. Mrs. Addison Scott was a daughter of the 
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ind her husband a son of it. They had a beautiful a 


di 1 help, energetically and wisely. I have heard her make ; 
a perfectly fluent and graceful little speech at a function of 
our Girls’ School. But specially, she was a charming 
musician: the only person I ever heard play on the musical 
_ glasses (little known since Goldsmith’s day): and she had 
a sweet and powerful voice. She was a much-prized 
member of the Choir of St. Mary’s Church. She was 
always in her place; and by her considerate kindness to 
other members, most of them younger than herself, she 
helped much to keep up that kindly working-together — 
which is not found in every amateur choir. Sunday July 
19 was a bright summer day: the trees in South Street at 
their best. I had quite forgot all about the morning. ser- 
vice till I turned to the record. In the morning, the parish- 
church,- <A grand sight, the congregation: for which I 
ought to be thankful. The great church quite crowded, 
- ever the “Believers’ Seats.” I wish I could remember 
these things when discouraged sometimes: but I forget.’ 
The Believers’ Seats are certain remote pews, in which 
people could neither see nor hear the officiating ministers, 
and had therefore to suppose everything right without 
any evidence. Such was the theory of Faith when the 
name was given. And it is otherwise erroneous. You see 
the preacher a long way off; but if he have an adequate 
voice, you hear him perfectly. . Without the smallest 


effort, even my much-worn voice reaches every one. That 
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evening’ at St. Mary’s abode in memory. It too was 
crowded: and at both churches prayer was made for the 
good woman who was fast slipping away. The evening 
service over, where the music was specially good, I went to 
the house quite near. The record says, ‘ Very touching, 
the St. Mary’s music going on, where she was so much: 
and she lying near, so low. I saw her for a minute, quite 
unconscious, yet looking so well.’ She had first sung on 
October 10, 1880. She held it a serious duty to use her 
talent for God’s service. She was only forty-nine when 
she died. On Thursday July 23, I read the burial service 
over-that dear and good woman in the beautiful quiet 
churchyard of Arbirlot in Forfarshire: a great tree bending 
over the grave. It was here that the famous orator Dr. 
Guthrie was minister ere he went to Edinburgh: and for 
all the dense crowds he drew there to the last, he often 
wished himself back in peaceful Arcady. The little history 
sums up: ‘So helpful, so kind, so willing, so really high- 
principled. I had not a better friend here.’ 

We were to have gone early in that week to distant 
Loch Awe; but (of course) remained for that sacred duty. 
I had promised to take the beautiful little church of St. 
Conan for three Sundays. It is quite the most charming 
country church that I have seen in Scotland. It was built 
by the Campbells of Blythswood,a race known and honoured 
in the North. Walter Douglas Campbell, a born Architect, 
designed it. It is indeed ‘a far cry to Lochawe’: but 
leaving this at 7.20 A.M., this household was set down at 
Loch Awe station of the Callander and Oban railway, 
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close to the famous lake, by 4 P.M. That railway is a mar- 
vellous one: it carries you swiftly where it seems a miracle 
that railway could go at all. Nothing remains more vivid 
in memory than savage Glen Ogle. The picturesque St. 
Conan’s Tower, on the first slope of magnificent Ben: 
Cruachan, is given to such as minister through the summer 
and autumn: this likewise built by that inspired amateur 
builder. That evening, soon, my daughter and I went to 
see the church, half a mile off. Lovely is the word for 
both site and church. On a crag high above the water, 
just below, the sacred edifice stands: amid vegetation so 
rich and luxuriant that one thinks of the tropics. Roses, 
honeysuckle, and ivy cover the walls, and climb up the 
tower to where the spire begins. Grand trees stand off, 
around, a little space. Ben Cruachan towers above, seamed, 
in rain, with the white lines of streams innumerable: the 
wonderful lake spreads wide on the other hand, with the 
great hills on its further side, and divers islands in view. 
It is a church with nave and chancel, the chancel-stalls 
being canopied. The great eastern window over the altar 
needs no stained glass: great creepers, green and red, hang 
over it: and beyond are the majestic mountains: who 
could shut them out? Great unsmoothed boulders: of 
granite from Ben Cruachan form the piers which carry the 
chancel arch: and the transepts make the Sacred Cross. 
There is a large organ. Solemn and touching is the sub- 
dued light. There is enough of good stained glass: though 
Nature was left to fill that eastern window. _ I recall divers 


buildings in which I have been appointed to minister: 
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and can but cry (like Carlyle) Wae’s me! If it had pleased. 


God to give me a church like that, long ago. But indeed, 
when .I entered on my duty, if any mortal had thought 
to build a Scottish Kirk like that, he would have been 


esteemed fit for Bedlam. And in the circumstances, he — 


would in fact have been so. Can I forget how that 
hideous circus, St. Andrew’s at Edinburgh, was described 
as ‘the finest church in this town, or in any town’? Can 


I forget when I heard a dignified minister call Glasgow 


Cathedral ‘a great ugly jail of a place’: adding ‘pull it— 


down, or shut it up: it is quite unfit for public worship’ ? 
Had-I broken out on either day, and said what was in my 
heart, I should never have got a living. Not, I mean, if 
my revered Fathers could have prevented it. As it was, 
they did their little worst to keep me back: but with no 
effect. And I cannot accuse myself of having ever tried 
to conciliate them. How well I remember the vicious 
endeavours to keep down any preacher who could draw a 
congregation! How vividly the often-heard words come 
back, ‘Oh, he would never do!’ They knew not, who said 
such things in my hearing (I being a lad at College), how 
perfectly I understood them, and how long I should 
remember them. High and dry tended to be tiresome. 
Low and dry was a good deal worse. I should like to tell 
what dignitary it was that said of Caird, ‘ After I had heard 
him five minutes, I should not have been surprised if he 
had cursed and sworn in the pulpit.’ I should like to tell 
what other dignitary, speaking of one of Caird’s greatest 


sermons, said in my hearing, ‘I trust I could not have 
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written such a sermon. But if I had written it, I hope 
I should have had sense enough not to preach it!’ How 


’ those dismal beings, unrivalled for their power of preach- 


ing a church empty, vituperated Caird when I was a lad! 
‘Mob-orator’ was the word I often listened to. As for 
Guthrie, ‘coarse scene-painting!’ As for Macleod : when 
I once told a dignitary how struck I had been by his 
preaching, I received the contemptuous reply, ‘ You'll know 
better when you grow older.’ ‘ Humbug’ was the word I 
generally heard applied to him. 

The Sundays there were most interesting. Often have 
I had the lessons read for me: never, save at St. Conan’s, 
by one wearing the kilt. The picturesque garb suited the. 
surroundings. The congregation was mainly English: 
dwellers in the beautiful hotel placed on a huge rock above 
Loch Awe. The country round is thinly peopled. There 


_ were little indications of nationality. The Lord’s Prayer 


was well joined in, and nearly everybody arose at the 
ascription closing the sermon. And the hymns, familiar 
in Ancient and Modern, were much more heartily sung 
than the unfamiliar (so-called) Scotch Psalms. With which, 
save in accepting a work of purely English origin, Scotland 
had nothing to do. 

- Various renowned paintings have made Kilchurn 
Castle, on a peninsula in the lake, very familiar. There 
are many islands, a low green one being specially sacred. 
None is more beautiful than Innischonain, the island home 
of. certain of the Blythswood race through the summer 


months. The picturesque house here was from the same 
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designer’s hand. Outside and inside it is unique, and 
charming. The saintly old lady, who is no more than 
Mrs. Campbell, though her son is Lord Blythswood, is so 
sweet, so wise, and (when you learn events in her history) 
so heroic, that I can say with truth I never venerated any 
woman more, and few men half as much. The seats in 
St. Conan’s are chairs, and every chair is free to all 
comers: save only that by common consent an ancient 
oaken sedile is Mrs. Campbell’s. It ought to be a throne. : 
It would not be difficult to make a bridge from the island : 
but peace and safety come of that dark streak of water. 
And as the inhabitants possess two steam vessels and 
many boats, they are not cut off from the mainland of 
Argyle. But there is no horse nor carriage in that isolated 
domain. 
When I had finished my last service, on Sunday 
August 9, two eminent preachers walked into the little 
vestry,and were more than welcome. One was Dr. Taylor, 
of the Tabernacle in New York: the other Dr. Donald 
Fraser of the Scotch Church in Marylebone. Both were 
men of high mark: most frank and kindly. Dr. Taylor 
was an outstanding instance of the liberality developed in 
favourable circumstances by the absence of Establishment 
and Endowment. His congregation tempted him away 
from Scotland) by a stipend of near 4o00/. a year, with 
many other advantages: one being an annual holiday in 
Scotland. The Atlantic had grown narrow to him. Of 
course, he was an immensely-attractive preacher, or these 


things had not been so. And he was a most charming 
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man. The same is to be said of Dr. Donald Fraser. He 
kept together a great congregation, wealthy and liberal. 
We came away from St. Conan’s together, we three : 
walking along the waterside in pleasant talk. Both were 
younger than I was: and both are gone. The fervour of 
Dr. Taylor’s oratory wore him out: he was the youngest 
of us. Dr. Fraser did not look a man to go away early: 
yet he went. Dr. Taylor sent me the yearly reports of 
his congregation’s giving. It was marvellous. There was 
wealth, doubtless ; but the open hand too. Thirty years 
before, when I was in Edinburgh, a great American 
preacher asked me what was my living. I told him. ‘Is 
that thought a good living here?’ ‘Well, if a man goes ° 
into the Kirk, he is a successful man if he has that.” . The 
great preacher looked at me compassionately. ‘Come 
over to the States, and we will give you three or four 
times that!’ I was not tempted. But, though a most 
decided Churchman, I will acknowledge that in places 
known to me Endowment freezes up the current of volun- 
tary liberality. The thing, in fact, does not exist. 

I remember how struck Bishop Thorold was, in his 
first visit to us in Edinburgh in April 1863, by certain 
words in the floating traditional liturgy of the Kirk, They 
were Spare useful lives. 1 learnt them from my Father. 
The Bishop accepted them, and used them regularly, when 
he prayed without the Prayer-Book. Ah, how often is 
that petition refused! Lives are lengthened which are 
much worse than useless : and the precious life is cut short. 


Not always through disobedience to the laws. of health. 
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Sometimes as by the stroke of the unseen Hand. I said 


that petition daily since I had a house. And now this 
house is desolate. And Farnham Castle has passed to 
other hands. Quite good hands, too. But I shall never 
see it more. 

On Wednesday August 12, our last day of Loch Awe, 
my boy who is an Anglican priest and I went by our- 
selves into quiet St. Conan’s, and had the English evening 
service there. It was very soothing and comforting. The 
journey home was specially long and wearisome: and the 
household of St. Conan’s Tower was scattered. Yet 
Sunday August 16 was a cheering day in the churches 
here, as many others have been. And it lifted up, some- 
what. Preachers will understand the record: ‘I don’t 
think I ever preached to two finer congregations in one 
day: both churches crammed.’ Of, course, it was the - 
season of visitors. We drop down, sadly, when they 
depart. I have known flat enough services. And though 
they are not pleasant, I know that one is the better for 
them. It is quite easy to be thankful, and to be kindly, 
when everything is in one’s favour. But that is a decep- 
tive thing. And it is well to find out, painfully, what sort 
of beings we really are. 

Twice, in the first week of that September, I had 
long talk with an interesting visitor to St. Andrews. 
Mr. Coleridge was cousin of the Chief Justice, and of 
course of the blood of the Poet. One is always pleased 
when such a man calls. We had met, in January 1870, 
at the house of Sir John Millais: on that day when I had 
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my one talk with Sir Edwin Landseer. Mr. Coleridge 
told me several things which if recorded on this page 
would lead to its being widely read. But I have already 
said that pages like this are written as with one’s hands 
tied. The day he first called was a marked one in this 
house, and in my little history. It was Thursday Sep- 
tember 3, 1891 : on which day I began, anxiously, to write 
my Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews. J had just 
finished my first page when Mr. Coleridge walked into my 
study. One of my pages, some reader may care to know, 
makes about six pages of the letter-press of that book. 
I am not, however, to say more of these volumes here: 
save that the record of the time says, when the second 
page was finished next day, ‘ Growing too autobiographical, 
I fear. It can’t well be helped, at the beginning. For I 
* have always felt that it is better that a writer should not 
explain how his work is done. In certain marked cases, 
it quite took the charm from an author’s work, to know 
what a mechanical manufacture it came. to be. Further- 
more, in that book itself, I have said something of the 
circumstances in which it was produced: and I have else- 
where added more.' Here I will but say that if the 
kindly reader knew exactly how and under what pressure 
those pages were covered, day by day, amid excessive 
duty and anxiety, I think he would read them with 
sympathy.. The work attained a most cheering success, 
of which something may be said at the proper time. In 
October 1889, I had bought Personal and Family Glimpses 
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of Remarkable People, by the son of Archbishop Whately. © 
On Halloween the record stands, ‘It suggested a volume, 
Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews, 1865-1890. An 
encouraging reply came from Mr. C. J. Longman. But 
an overdriven man had not courage to begin a task which 
might never be finished. And but for specially kind 
encouragement from Bishop Thorold, the book would 
never have been written at all. 

It was a special pleasure, for reasons public and private, 
when on September 18 one read the announcement that 
the Lord-Advocate Robertson, the most brilliant Scottish 
counsel of his time, had been raised to the great position 
of our Scottish Chief-Justice, the Lord-President of the 
Supreme Court here. The Lord-President gained the 
highest place possible to a Scottish lawyer at a remark- 
ably early age.’ He was Dux of the High School of 
Edinburgh. At the University he speedily took his place 
as a born orator. He was called to the Bar two years 
after I came to St. Andrews: and having been a Lord- 
Advocate of unsurpassed parliamentary standing, he was 
but forty-six when he succeeded to the place left vacant 
by the grand old Lord-President Inglis. It is always 
pleasant to see a man ascend through merit and nothing 
else. But I had reasons of a more intimate nature. His 
father and mine were the dearest possible friends. My 
father christened the young Lord-President. My father 
preached the ‘ funeral sermon’ when the noble old minister 
of Forteviot departed. The Lord-Advocate was President 
of the Sons of the Clergy when I preached before the 
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Society at its centenary. Never was guest more welcome 
under my father’s roof than his old St. Andrews fellow- 
student. And since I was a boy, I remember nothing 
that charmed me more than the bright, cheery, and some- 
times pathetic talk, full of anecdote, of Mr. Robertson. 
Though he told stories innumerable, he did not repeat 
himself. I listened, open-eared, to every word, in days 
when I was far too young to open my mouth in such 
company. I think I may say I remember more of Mr. 
Robertson’s stories, than I do of those related in my 
hearing by any other man: and in the latter days I have 
listened to famous raconteurs. One thing too: there were 
always the propriety and dignity which became a grave 
clergyman. Touching, indeed, is family likeness. The 
Lord-President does not remember his father: he went 
so early. But both in the young barrister I first heard, and 
in the great Chief Justice who administered the oath to me 
on the solitary occasion on which I have been witness in a 
Court of Justice, I recognised the little tricks of manner, 
the gestures, the looks, the tones, of the Country Parson 
departed: whom I see and hear to-day. Years ago, I 


wrote a paper concerning Mr. Robertson. It was one of a 


series which I had not time to carry on,on Churchmen who 


never got their Due. And I was not a little touched when 
the magnificent old Lord-President Inglis (who had ever a 
kind and cheering word for me, a brother of the Manse) 
wrote to me in warm terms of approval: saying that I had 


delineated Mr. Robertson accurately, and that every word 
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of praise was deserved. That great Judge did not know ~ 


that Mr. Robertson’s son was his destined successor. But 
he was well aware that it must be either he, or the Lord- 
Advocate on the other side of politics, not less worthy of 
any elevation: Mr. Balfour, also a son of the Manse. 

I know that uncharitable souls may think I am over- 
praising Mr. Robertson of Forteviot, for that I got credit 
for being once associated with him in a crime which 
might have brought us together before the judgment-seat. 
Wherefore I take this opportunity of declaring, seriously, 
that it was a cruel misrepresentation which went abroad, 
to thé effect that on one occasion the Lord-President’s 
father stole a dog, I assisting him in the unjustifiable deed. 
We took away a dog, a beautiful little Skye terrier, named 
Nettle: but we did not steal him. Mr. Robertson was 
staying in my father’s house in Glasgow, He was extremely 
fond of terriers. I hope they were happy with him. For 
as the proof of a terrier being of the purest blood is that he 
will utter no cry though you lift him from the ground 
by any part of him you can get hold of, I fear the beautiful 
dogs at the Manse had sometimes a hard experience. By 
one ear, by the tail, by a handful of hair, they were frequently 
lifted on high. And though they were absolutely silent, 
I gathered from their expression of countenance that they 
did not like it. A dog was wanted in those days in 
Glasgow. We heard of one in a somewhat discreditable 
part of the city. I accompanied Mr. Robertson on the 
occasion on which he bought it: rather dear. Heasked no 


questions as to the way in which the vendor became pos- 
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Ps 
sessed of the animal, We brought the dog away, All 
that evening, its life was hard. Never was dog so lifted up 
by minute portions of his frame. Next day, the dog 
disappeared, It is concéivable that it had been educated 
to this end, But Mr. Robertson said to me, ‘Now, our 
only chance is to go for it very early in the morning.’ 
So, next sunrise, at 4.30, he came for me. He said that*he 
never felt more remorse than when he beheld me sound 
asleep, and proceeded to rouse me. All the same, he 
roused me. We went away, two miles towards the east. 
And, just outside a range of uninviting dwellings, strange 
to say, there was Nettle running about. ‘We'll not speak 


to the people, were the words. And seizing up the little © 


terrier, we bore him away. ‘It looked most suspicious,’ 
were the good minister’s words. ‘It will be said, that at an 
unseasonable hour, an old person came to the spot, accom- 
panied by a youth of innocent aspect, whom he had presu- 
mably misled. They looked about : saw no one was near : 
and seizing up the dog, they made off.’ Rumours went 
abroad: I know not how originating. But it is sound law, 
that you may take your own property wherever you find it. 
And no more than that had been done on the morning: in 
question. That afternoon, the dog was conveyed to 
Forteviot. A few days after I arrived at the pleasant 
manse, on a visit. Nettle was there, quite happy. But it 
was sad to see how broken-hearted was a large terrier with 
yellow eyes, who thought himself superseded by the new 
favourite. ‘I should not have bought Nettle, if I had 


known what a trial it was to be to that old friend. Then 
N 
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Mr. Robertson specially petted the old dog with yellow 
eyes. But he would not be comforted. He felt there was 
something wrong for all. 

I have elsewhere said my say in praise of Mr, Robert- 
son: and told certain of his stories. I have never till now 
put in writing one of extraordinary character. I related it 
a day since to one abiding in this place, who is just at 
present quite the most popular of Scottish writers of 
fiction. He was much moved. And he held out a threat 
that if I did not put the circumstances on perma- 
nent record, fe would. If I could but revive the 
solemn features, the earnest eyes, the pathetic tones: all 
gone! 

Long ago, when Dr. Blair was minister of the High 
Kirk of Edinburgh, he had quite the most cultivated 
congregation in Scotland. It is the fashion now to run 
Blair down. But he had his day. And even Samuel 
Johnson, bitter against Presbytery, declared that Blair’s 
sermon on ‘ Cornelius, a devout man,’ was the best he ever 
read. Once, an extremely homely old Highland minister 
came to Edinburgh, and Dr. Blair somehow had to ask 
him to preach. The congregation never forgot his sermon. 
Neither did Dr. Blair. There was a crowd of all the 
refinement of the Scottish metropolis: and there was the 
elegant Blair himself. The sermon was upon the duty of 
Humeeliahtion. ‘And now, ma’ freens, inthe Thairteenth 
place, I sall proceed to set before you a Thairteenth reason 
for Humeeliahtion. And it sall be a reason taken from 


the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy. We are informed, by them 
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as is skeeled in the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy, that we have 
got aw the Paddns of a Soo but een. Now I ask you aw, 
if we have got aw the Paddns of a Soo but een, if that is 
no’ a Thairteenth reason for Humeeliahtion, and a reason 
taken from the Sheeance o’ Anawtomy,’ 

It was an awful day that, in the High Kirk of Edin- 
burgh. Just think what Dr. Blair looked like ! 

1 do not think he could have looked worse than I 
should have done, within the last few weeks. In a certain 
church, the young assistant was saying the prayers, sup- 
posed to be made (on the instant) out of his own head : 
the minister sitting at the communion-table below. As 
the youth concluded, and was about to give out a hymn, 
the minister arose, and said: ‘Stoapp! I want to say to 
you, my friends, that Mr. Snooks has given us a capital 
prayer. It is one of the best prayers I ever heard. I want 
to say that to you: a capital prayer. And I want to 
thank him for it. Thank you, Mr. Snooks! And now 
you may go on.’ 

The story appears almost incredible. Yet I was assured 
by one who had the very best authority that it is literally 
true. I can but say that had I been a member of that 
congregation, I should there and then have ceased to be 
one. And if that were the only parish-church within my 
reach, I should have forthwith joined myself to the nearest 
Episcopal congregation. The preaching there might not be 
much. But you would in any case be safe from outbursts 
of irreverent and outrageous vulgarity. Let it be remem- 
bered that though one smiles at the narration of such-like 
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things, to actually witness them would affect one with pure 
horror. 

Very graceful and interesting was the new Lord- 
President’s letter of thanks for my warm congratulations : 
modest too, as a really eminent man set with universal 
approval in a high place is likely to be. I give but a 
sentence of it: ‘No human being would ever think of 
comparing me with the predecessor of whom you speak. 
I thus escape at least one certainty of discredit’ But 
herein I venture to say the Chief Justice was distinctly 
wrong. Everybody to whom one spoke did compare him 
with that great predecessor ; and not to his disadvantage. 
‘No man fitter to sit in John Inglis’s chair, was the 
general voice. Not in irreverence, but in affectionate 
pride, we commonly called the departed President by his 
name and surname. No doubt he went in his eighty- 
second year; and his successor was six-and-thirty years 
his junior. Which was indeed a difference, and a great one. 
But with its advantages, too. 

The first volume of Bishop Wordsworth’s autobiography 
came on Saturday October 3, and formed the reading of 
the Sunday evening. The judgment of the time was 
‘Very interesting and touching. What a great student 
that man was!’ That Sunday was not a day of rest. For 
after my two full services, morning and afternoon on that 
day, I had written what made eight pages of the 7wenty- 
five Years. And it is noted that reading a diary of 
departed years is depressing work. ‘It makes me very 


sad to read it, is the judgment of one who had just been 
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doing so. Complimentary letters, and the like, are ex- 
cluded here. But the pathos of simple facts is great to 
one’s self. On the evening of Sunday October 11, I had 
preached at evening service in the fine West Church of 
St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. Two men, sitting together, heard 
my sermon. The same two men, also sitting together, 
but being youths then, had listened to the same sermon in 
my Edinburgh church almost to the day twenty-eight 
years before. They told me so at dinner the evening 
after. Whereupon the Professor of Divinity uplifted his 
voice and exceeded them. He told me the text on which 
he had heard me preach. at Newton-on-Ayr thirty-seven 
years before, he being a boy. He asseverated that he 
remembered the sermon too. But this must be taken 
with reservation. Certain it is that on the evening of 
October 16, I got a letter from that admirable S. T. P., 
which affected me as much as anything I ever read: 
speaking of his memories of the Newton sermons, ages 
ago, when I was a lad, not to be identified in any way 
with my aged self of the latter years. The letter recalled 
the old time, wonderfully. For the Professor’s father and 
mother were quite my kindest friends of that period, and 
their house was charming. And how exquisitely his 
mother sang! I ‘think she was the first person I ever 
knew who, having the music placed before her, would sing 
with perfect accuracy and feeling a song never seen before. 

It was midway in that October that Bishop Words- 
worth showed me a volume which has been beheld by few: 
the autobiography of his dear and old friend Lord Sel- 
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borne, the Lord Chancellor. It was printed only for 
private circulation, and it was not a large book. Surely 
it ought to be published. There is something fine about a 
man who, in the wrangling of the Courts, and in the 
debasing ways of practical politics, is ever a Christian 
man, ever on the side of what he deems right. This, I 
note, is by some called being a sentimental politician. 
But surely it is of the Devil’s influence, if it be generally 
accepted that in politics the ancient and awful difference 
between Right and Wrong must be ignored. One recalls 
the terrible story, told in a recent biography of a great and 
good-man. He was talking with the great Duke of 
Wellington, after Sir Robert Peel’s death. ‘A terrible loss 
to the country, he said. ‘Yes, said the Duke, in his. 
abrupt way: ‘Peel was a good man: I never knew Peel 
tell a lie” Not a little startled, the narrator went on: 
“But does your Grace mention it as an extraordinary 
thing, in the case of a British statesman of the highest 
rank, one several times Prime Minister, that you never 
heard him tell a lie?’ ‘Yes, said the Duke, in a loud and 
resolute tone: ‘I mention it as a very remarkable thing. 
I never knew one of them, except Peel, who wouldn’t tell 
a lie whenever it suited him!’ | It was an awful testimony. 
The Duke was an honest man, at least: whatever else he 
lacked. And I fear that most of us could quote very 
cynical falsehoods told by statesmen placed high. I can 
but say, for myself, that if I did not think it was always. 
right to do the right, I should be an Atheist. 

Although I never spoke to Lord Selborne but once, I 
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saw him continually when I was a law-student long 
ago. And though I turned from the English Bar to the 
Scottish Kirk (reversing Lord Campbell’s way) I have 
always retained a great interest in the law, and gone into 
the Courts as often as I could. Curiously, I have hardly 
ever been in the Scottish Courts, though living so near 
them. In Great King Street, the Lord-President, then 
Lord Colonsay, lived exactly opposite us: and every 
morning in the session I saw his carriage come to take 
him away, with a pair of well-bred chestnuts, most 
cruelly pulled up by bearing-reins, now happily little 
known in Scotland. How the poor creatures got up the 
tremendous hill to the Parliament House, I know not. 
I saw Lord Selborne’s face, hard-featured when a dark 
young man, grow always handsomer and more benignant, 
with advancing years. Never was more unjust judgment 
passed, than that of a rude but powerful colleague on the 
Bench, that the Chancellor was an ‘Oly ’umbug.” He 
was sincerity itself. No bribe would have made him do 
wrong: even political wrong. He gave proofs. 

It was a curious thing to me, who at ten years old, 
a boy in a quiet Ayrshire manse, had got the classic 
Natural History of Selborne by heart, to drive away from 
Farnham Castle with the Bishop of Winchester to Sel- 


borne, one blazing summer day. The function was the 


consecration of an addition to the churchyard. Coming 


near the village, I hear the Bishop’s voice: ‘Those houses 
were here in White’s time.’ And White died in 1793. 


The houses were very quaint and old. The consecration 
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was beautifully done. But the Bishop was tired, as he 
usually was: and when the surpliced choir, going on 
before, evinced a purpose to go a round-about way, 
encompassing all the ground, I hear the authoritative 
command to go the short way. Then to the charming 
rectory, where was a considerable party. Well I re- 
member being conducted round the beautiful garden. 
The ground was very steep, in parts: the evergreens were 


glorious. That day, on the long drive home, the Bishop 


for the first time made me promise, solemnly, that I should 


attend his funeral. Alas, when the sad day came, I could 
not, any more than the dead. I had told him the likeli- 
hood was that I should go first: and indeed it came very 
near that he should read the service over my resting-place. 
It is waiting: I go to it continually. But when the day 
comes, Bishop Thorold will not be there. Going to 
Selborne that day, I saw the beautiful church which the 
Chancellor had built near his dwelling. And in this past 
summer I was at Farnham when the saintly lawyer was 
called from this life: and when the Bishop went away to 
bury him. Had I been able to go with him, I should 
assuredly have been among those who stood round that 
honoured grave. Not thinking of the great lawyer, but of 
the devout expertin hymnology. For it would have been 
fit that one, long trusted by the Kirk with the care of Her 
public praise, should have been among the mourners for 
the High-Anglican. He told me he did not like John 
Knox. But neither do I: though I respect him. 

The temptation must be resisted, though it is stronger 


‘ 
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than some readers would believe, to tell of the eager way 
in which, in all scraps of time, that first volume of the 


Twenty-Five Years was pushed on through these months of 


September and October. One pities one’s poor overdriven 
self. On many days it stands on record, how earnestly 
one wished the day was three or four hours longer: how 
sadly one felt, lying down at night, that little indeed had 
been done on that day. It was made matter of conscience 
that no part of the pastoral or other work of the parish 
should be neglected. And I preached with absolute regu- 
larity, generally giving sermons which were quite new. I 
will confess that they were not written. But for this they 
would be all the more popular with some. And they were | 
carefully thought out. A man’s very best appearances are 
his best extempore appearances. There is an instant 
adaptation to time and place. Of course, such discourses 
are unequal. They depend so much on one’s bodily and 
mental health. But I think that at home, addressing one’s 
own congregation, a man, if he takes due care of himself, 
will be at his best nine times out of ten. Then the people 
know your average. -If you preach much better than usual, 
they will not think any the more of you. If you get on 
very lamely, they will charitably conclude that you were 
out of sorts that day. And old friends take a kind interest 
in you. It quite touched me, when a high dignitary of the 
Church of England told me he went to our parish-kirk on 
a Sunday in August, just gone. He got into a seat, 
alongside a man of humble degree but of Scottish intelli- 


gence ; and whispered some apology, saying he had never 
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been in the edifice before. ‘Never heard the Doakter 
before ?’ said my hardly-known friend: ‘Ye have a great 
treat awaitin ye!’ So did he stand up, chivalrously, for 
his own weary old minister before the Saxon stranger. So 
the family-feeling came out. For we are a family here. 
And though we may find fault with our brothers, we let 
no one else do so. 

On All Saints’ Day, November 1, in this year, my kind 
and good successor in the parish of Kirkpatrick-Irongray 
sent me three photographs. One showed the little church, 
pretty and decorous as Scottish churches go: another the 
manse from a little distance, bosomed high amid great 
trees: a third, the manse from the little space in front of 
it. A blazing summer sun was beating on the place when 
that picture was taken. The Country Parson stands on 
the steps, with the pleasant air of its master: his wife and 
daughter are seated hard by. It is a peaceful scene. And 
it brings vividly back what I shall see no more: what one 
got so deeply into memory in the years there. There came 
the girl-wife: on that bit of turf the little daughter made 
daisy chains. A month less than five years was our time 
in that house. And going to that beautiful rural parish 
was the turning-point in the humble writer’s life. In that 
leisure I began to write what should be printed. I came 
to know about trees and flowers: also (to my painful cost) 
about horses. If I had got to Edinburgh four years. 
sooner, I should never have written anything but sermons. 
To-day, my volumes are thirty-one. It must be confessed 
that sixteen of them are of sermons. But John Parker 
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the Younger told me ages ago (waiting at Winchfield 
station for the train, having walked back from Eversley, 
Kingsley having conveyed us a bit), that sermons will only 


sell if a man has written something else. And he named 


Kingsley as an instance in proof. In a little, some one ~ 
else was an instance too. Of course, the whole thing is a 
lottery. But if sermons sell at all, they used once upon a 
time to sell tremendously. My first volume of sermons 
was published nearly three years after my first volume of 
essays. But though each attained the record of a hundred 
thousand, the sermons did so first.. I cannot but say I 
never liked the Irongray Sundays. The singing in church 
was terribly bad. The church, when I went, was inexpres- | 
sibly shabby. When I got designs for its improvement, 
my Patron and Chief Heritor refused to give a farthing 
towards carrying the improvements out. The congregation 
was small: but it was very silent and attentive. There 
was no village near: the dwellings were widely scattered : 
and one day when snow was two feet deep, the worshippers 
were twenty-eight. I wonder there were somany. Almost 
all had come miles. To one accustomed to a large con- 
gregation and hearty praise, the whole thing was flattening 
at first. And though I always gave the people my very 
best, I found the great and silent Edinburgh congregation 
a delightful change. I know, well, that if I had remained. 
at Irongray two or three years more, I should never have 
had courage for the Scottish metropolis. Yet, when I 
went, I was barely thirty-three. 

On Tuesday November 3, that laborious first volume 
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was finished: and the regular letter penned to good Bishop 
Durnford of Chichester, whose birthday and mine fell 
together. Laborious volume, I repeat. Whoever knows the 
great amount of manuscript which goes to make a book of 
considerable size, will always have a real sympathy with 
the writer who has covered so many pages ; and will think 
how little the rapid reader, superciliously skimming and 
skipping, takes in what labour has gone to the production 
of what he treats so lightly. Furthermore, easy writing 
makes difficult reading. That which you read without effort 
was probably written with pleasure, but certainly written 
with pains. Pains, I say; not pain. Writing to one’s 
very best always cheers some little. And the mind which 
may wander to your troubles while you read, must be con- 
centrated while you write. I can certify that the first 
thing to lift up, in a modest measure, from the very dust, 
has been the taking of the pen in hand, as of old. 

The dedication of the handsome new church at Thorn- 
liebank, near Paisley, on November 6, was a function of 
more than ordinary interest. It was mainly through the 
liberality of Mr. Crum of Thornliebank, erewhile member 
“for Renfrewshire, and one of the best of men, that the 
church arose. Dr. Story and I went down together from 
Glasgow, and we abode in Mr. Crum’s beautiful mansion. 
The house is charming ; and nobody would think, walking 
up a wooded glen to a fine waterfall, that a crowded manu- 
facturing population was near. The consecration-service 
was specially hearty. The church, holding 900, was quite 


full: the chancel is developed: everything was ecclesio- 
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logically right to a degree which might have involved the 
deposition of the clergy who took part in that worship, ere 
Robert Lee had suffered, and been killed by conscientious 
persecutors. Seventeen clergy entered in procession. I 
could willingly have dispensed with one or two, whom I 
felt at once to be anything but sympathetic. And such 
exercise a cross-influence. The prayers were read by three, 
now past-moderators: Dr. Story, Dr, Marshall Lang, and 
myself. I read the consecration-prayers, and preached. 
The music was specially uplifting. And the offertory left 
nothing to be desired. All of us who took part will always 
hold that church in kindly remembrance. Next day, after 
a delightful walk in the grounds, we bade our host fare- 
well: Dr. Story and I. Story went back to preach on the 
first Sunday. But the hale and bright Mr. Crum was 
marked, though no one knew it. It was my farewell. As 
how often, now! Dr. John Brown said, ‘I have far more 
dead friends than living. Men beyond numbering have 
thought and said the same. 

But Iam coming up to what can only be recorded in 
few words: a blow that fell without warning. On Wed- 
nesday November II, our sweet young daughter-in-law, 
Adah, died far away at Calcutta. Our eldest son and she 


had been married barely a year. I do not think any one 


‘was ever more universally beloved. And she was such a 


beautiful and bright young woman: just twenty-six when 
she went. The telegram came into my study: and I had 
no fear at all, as I opened it. It is noted that at prayers 
that morning we had read Chapter I. of Job. A cheery 
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letter came from her that day: anxious about what was 
coming, but hopeful. One too from our son: ‘I don’t 
know what I should doif anything were to happen to her’: 
then going on to say, as often before, how happy she had 
made his home and his life. This was written on October 21. 
There never was a sweeter woman; nor one more simply 
and unaffectedly devout. A dear young girl here, whom 
I had seen continually for some weeks, died almost at 
the same moment. It is noted, ‘So far apart here, entering 
the other world together. We knew, afterwards, that 
there were not two hours’ warning of danger till she was 
gone. On the morning of Saturday: November 14 I was 
reading over my sermons for next day when a telegram 
came straight from Calcutta: ‘Baby died to-day: 
christened : Calcutta November 14. Reuter.’ Time there 
is six hours in advance of us here. Then the record of the 
time: ‘Got on with work, as usual. Must be done. Poor 
Jim! No trace left of his happy married life—Strange, 
how many pretty things provided for the little grandchild 
we never saw, the little girl that never needed anything.’ 

It does not make it a bit easier to bear, to know that 
untold millions have had to bear the same. No more is 
to be said here: save that those thousands of miles towards 
the rising sun, in a beautiful spot which we should never 
see, and (as is fitting everywhere) under the shadow of the 
cross, the girl-wife and her little child sleep together. 

Both faces are set where I see them every day. And 
now one is with them, who was devout as that young 
mother, faultless as that innocent child. 


CHAPTER VII 


A FLAT TIME 


I PASS from that sad season, of which it seems I had. 
_said nothing. And I set my face to a time in which the 
light was ‘not clear, nor dark’: ‘ the light of common day,’ 
as Wordsworth put it. I think the old prophet surpassed’ 
him. 

On Tuesday December 15, I read the Life of an eccle- 
siastical controversialist whom I knew in his latter years, 
_ I bought it, because I got it quite new, and recently pub- 
lished, for about one-tenth of the published price. It was 
a terrible book, yet it had its interest. It could only be 
said to be written in the English language in the sense 
that it was not written in any other tongue. The poor 
author did not know what style meant. They were an 
illiterate pack, the controversialists of Scotland in my 
boyhood: and some of them in my manhood. The criticism 
of the time was, ‘A horrible view of wrongheadedness and 
malignity and trickery, under the pretence of religion. Dis- 
gusting. And some folk, not in Bedlam, believe that 
where a lot of such souls are gathered together in what 


they call a ‘church-court, a scratch majority, got by wire- 
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pulling, and bullying young members, is an expression of 
what they call ‘the mind of the Spirit.’ 

Going on for a good while now, the services in church 
deserve no record. ‘Good Immemorial,’ or ‘Better than 
Immemorial, is the best that is said. But it was interest- 
ing when, at the beginning of 1892, my dear old Professor, 
Sir William Thomson of Glasgow, was made a Peer. He 
took his title from the stream which runs under the Uni- 
versity : the Kelvin. It is not so dirty as the Molendinar, 
which ran through the old College Gardens away in central 
Glasgow : and which is now hidden from view. I suppose 
Lord Kelvin is all but the single member of the House of 
Lords who regularly teaches a great classroom of students - 
the other being the Senior Wrangler, Lord Rayleigh. And 
I suppose no man was ever elevated with more general 
approval. He deserves anything. He is not merely one 
of the two or three greatest men of. science of his day: so 
that all his old and new students are proud of him. He is 
one of the kindest, best, and most unaffected of human 
beings: so that we all love him. Is there anything one 
would not do to please Lord Kelvin ? 

One could not but write some words of congratulation. 
I must preserve the reply. 

The University, Glasgow: Jan. 8, 92. 

My DEAR FIRST STUDENT,—Your most kind letter 
of congratulation was very welcome, and my wife joins me 
in thanking you heartily for it. Iam always glad to be 
reminded of that First Session, though the recollection is 


not without some alloy when I think of my anxieties and 
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1ortcomings. I still remember your Christmas essay on 
Térrestéial Magnetism. And if it was not a tremendously 
deep and exhaustive scientific treatise on the subject, no 
one, I am sure, and least of all I, could justly blame you. 


Still, I am glad that you have an affectionate remem- 


brance of that old time, and of my class, which I warmly 

reciprocate : as now your not young, but affectionate old 

Professor, : 
WILLIAM THOMSON. 


Explanation is necessary here. I was Lord Kelvin’s 
‘first student’ only in the sense that I was the very first 
he ever enrolled : the first in time. In merit, I was pretty 
nearly the last. For I hated Mathematics: and Natural 
Philosophy, of which young William Thomson was Pro- 
fessor, fresh from his Cambridge honours, at Glasgow 
includes a terrible amount of the higher Mathematics. 


Worse still: with others, I was not ashamed of my in- 


competence, but proud of it. Those who had taken the 
first place in Mental Philosophy were under the illusion 
that Physics, like Hebrew roots, ‘flourished best in barren 
ground.’ Certainly, as a rule, the two faculties were ex- 
clusive. Eminence in Mental Philosophy, too, went with 
the power of ‘writing prize essays. And as one got the 
degree of B.A. by passing tight examinations in Classics, 
Logic, and Metaphysics, without Mathematics, it was 
not necessary to struggle with a natural disinclination. 
One degree was just as good as another, going into the 


Kirk which cared not for either. Finally, so many of the 
O 
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most outstanding students took the Bachelor’s degree and 
went no farther, that the Universities of Scotland, to the 
great regret of most, abolished that ancient designation. 
There are various Doctors, both of Divinity and of Laws, 
who in Arts never went beyond the B.A. But then there 
are various Doctors in each of those Faculties who never 
had any degree in Arts at all. Some never tried for one. 
And one or two tried, and were plucked. 

But it is quite impossible for me, with this bright set- 
ting sun shining in at my study windows for the last time 
in this sad October, to forget that here, once more, is Hal- 
low E’en. Strange, indeed, how in Scotland the Vigil is 
so well-remembered, and the Festival is absolutely forgot. 
Not one in a thousand who knows of All-Hallows’ Eve, 
ever heard of All-Hallows-Day, the feast of All Saints. But 
in truth we, who in childhood and youth did so carefully 
*“keep’ Hallow E’en, were not in any degree under the 
influence of the Medieval Church in so doing. Back to 
Heathenism, not to Romanism, this day goes for its 
sanction and its superstitious half-beliefs—Half-beliefs, I 
say. We did not quite believe them, those stories about 
possible Appearances, known to the readers of Burns. But 
we did not wholly disbelieve them either. I hear, now, a 
grand white-haired old minister of the Kirk say,‘I don’t 
believe in ghosts, oh, not at all. But I’m a Highlander. 
And [’ll never go where there is the least chance of seeing 
one. Ay, keep on the safe side! The only place of worship 
in St. Andrews which you can walk round, is the great 
parish-church. It stands in an open space. And to walk 


round it is exactly 242 steps. Now, if you walk round a 
church at midnight, three times, Withershins (that is, the 
opposite of the way the sun goes), on completing your third 
round (you being alone) you will meet some one who is 
better not named. Doubtless, the belief is a silly supersti- 
tion. But I wonder how many inhabitants of this parish 
would go to the Town-Kirk,at twelve on the night of this 
All-Hallows-Eve ; accurately walk round it according to 
the rules; and take their chance of what they would see. 
Not I, for one. You cannot entirely break away from the 
heathenish beliefs drilled into your childhood. 

Wednesday January 20, being St. Agnes’ Eve, was not 
“bitter chill’ as Keats makes it (and on the average it is 
the coldest day of the year, and so far has been the coldest 
of the nineteenth century): but it was pitch-dark at 8 A.M. 
That forenoon a box came from Messrs. Longmans with 
copies of that first volume, oftennamed. My twenty-eighth. 
The first copy I gave to my wife, and sent away the 

second to my daughter, who received it, fitly, on her Saint’s 
day. Bishop Thorold had got his direct: and St. Agnes’ 
Day brought his word: ‘The lovely book has come, 
attractive inside and out.’ He liked it all the better for 
being bound exactly as the Life of his special friend Arch- 
bishop Tait. But he went on: ‘Yet I feel how the stamp 
of the Cathedral in gold will light the side up.’ We had 
thought of this, but it somehow was not managed. I may 
quote further from the Bishop. ‘The paper and printing 
are beautiful.’ But then he goes on with remarks which, 


though very cheering for an author to read, it would not do 
O 2 
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that he should publish. Another day brought a quite 
remarkably kind letter from Mr. Froude. It might pleasantly 
go into his Life, ifit is ever written. But it could not stand 
here. 

It would be affectation of a very silly kind not to say 
that the book was very successful. The first edition 
was here on January 20. The second was wanted on 
February 12. The third on March 26, The fourth on 
December 31. The first and second editions were each 1000 
copies. The third and fourth 500 each. And the price 
was considerable. I really do not think I should have 
given twelve shillings for such a volume. As this may 
be esteemed by certain souls as a sounding of one’s own 
trumpet, it had better be done once for all. Volume II of the 
Twenty-Five Years cost fifteen shillings. The first edition, 
1500, went on October 6, the day ofits publication. The 
second was wanted October 7. The third October 28. 
The fourth February 1, 1893. The reviews of Volume I 
numbered 130, not counting short notices. Those of 
Volume II were 170. They formed specially cheering 
reading for the humble author. A good many came from 
America: some from Australia and India. Not the least 
interesting was one of the first volume which came on 
January 30, 1892. The chronicle of that day says, 
‘Curious, the really frantic abuse of the (Drumsleekie 
Squeaker), the disestablishing paper. The man seems 
nearly mad with personal hatred. Yet I fancy I never 
saw him in my life,’ 


These were the last lines written there for three weeks. 
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It was Saturday, and I had prepared the sermons for next 
‘day. But I had been going about many days, little fit for 
it. I must have looked ill when I went to see a tried woman, 
no longer young, who had been laid aside. I remember 
the words, said in a voice which expressed kind concern : 
for these were the days of the awful influenza: ‘You must 
take care of yourself. You would be a much-missed man.’ 
‘The contingency was not expressed, but it was well under- 
stood. For various days, it appeared not unlikely. It is 
curious how, looking back on a little history, one sees that 
these were warnings enough. Just last night, I read 
seventy-four letters from Bishop Thorold of Winchester ; 
and felt, as I did not feel while those few years were 


passing over, how terribly he over-worked, and how many 


cautions came in illnesses that came of overstrain. They 


were bravely struggled through, and thrown off: but oh, if 
he could have ‘taken in sail, as he perpetually entreated me 
todo! For he was at his work again, far too soon, far too 
much. That Saturday, at one o'clock, I had to go down. 
It seems a small thing to-day, after what has been in this 
house: but five weeks taken out of a fast-shortening life 
were very heavy at the time. For the sake of others, I 
record, that when the pen was taken up again, it was 
briefly written: ‘Can’t remember. At first shivering, and 
‘splitting headache, and pneumonia, of which many died. 
I cannot record that sad time. Awfully anxious to get to 
‘work. Anxious about everything, and did not expect 
to get better. Most depressing’ Then a word of un- 


wearying kindness: not only from one, but from others. 
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For those who serve in this house are not hirelings. 
One holds them as members of the family. It indicated 
returning life, when on a Sunday, I read twenty sermons of 
Cardinal Newman’s. Yet the cloud was on me: for the 
verdict is ‘Disappointed.’ Which was not Newman’s fault. 
In that time, Sir George Campbell, member for a Fife 
burgh, died of influenza at Cairo: He had been here but a. 
few days before. And Dr. Donald Fraser, who had 
preached two Sundays after I went down, was in his grave 
ere I got up. I note that when very low, one was cheered 
by a singularly kind and beautiful review in Blackwood. 
I did not know till afterwards by what charming pen. We 
were sent away for a fortnight, in that bitter season, to 
Edinburgh. I had to be out of the parish: even though 
not far: or I should not have got well. I remember the 
wonderful sympathy of very many. And having subscribed 
to a reading club, and had innumerable volumes to tide me 
through gloomy hours, I recall vividly how, on proposing to: 
pay what was due for that privilege, it was said to me Nothing! 
It was reward enough to have so cheered. I came away 
touched and grateful. I have found that in real trouble, 
there are innumerable sympathetic hearts in this world. 
And it does one inexpressible good to find that out : even 
if it be shown by a little thing. 

I fancy that a great many people, in March 1892, had 
applications from a certain ‘State Library’ beyond the 
Atlantic. For men innumerable must have been asked 
before they came to me. What was desired of me was 


a photograph: then a page of the manuscript of my 
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Recreations, Also a manuscript sermon: the inducement 
being held forth that the sermon should be bound in limp 
morocco. I sent the photograph: also a page of my 
writing in the copy taken by that most useful machine 
which when I got it bore the illiterate title of the Facsd- 
mileograph. As for the manuscript sermon, No. For 
reasons which need not be given here. In my first visit to 
Selsdon Park, the much-missed Alexander, then Chaplain, 
had shown me how he could readily make fifty copies of 
a circular to be sent about the diocese, each exactly as 
good as the one he had written. I was greatly impressed : 
bought the implement in distant Croydon.: and not with- 
out some trouble carried it here, 480 miles. Then I 
showed it with pride to two boys of the house, not boys 
to-day. For the Chaplain’s was the first of whose 
existence I had known. They replied that it was very 
nice, and that it could be got at our bookseller’s shop in 
Church Street, which looks upon the parish-kirk here. 
The distance from this house is seven minutes’ walk. But I 
am not sure that Mr. Ruskin is wholly wrong. . Every time 
I use the machine (and every page I write for the press is 
copied with it) I value it the more for the trouble I had in 
getting it: albeit trouble wholly unnecessary. 

On Sunday March 6 I was able to preach, after six 
weeks’ sorrowful silence. But I did not give the sermons 
prepared on that day I went down. I had a prejudice 
against them: quite unreasonable> Even as the locomotive 
which went down in the awful fall of the Tay Bridge and 
was got up from the deep black water little the worse, though 
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it has run to many places, has never been sent across 
the grand new Tay Bridge into Dundee. I was shown the 
engine: strange to see: far in the West. On Tuesday 
March 8, sunshiny and frosty, all the country white with 
snow, having arisen miserably, I began Volume II of the 
Twenty-Five Years. Waving written three pages of print, 
I had to lie down again: and the record is ‘a driech and 
wretched day: the Doctor twice: and a bad night. Very 
impatient.’ The last words were penitential. But next 
day, having got into my study at 12, cheerful though 
shaky, I wrote eleven letters and then pushed on pleasantly 
with. that book. But I must not be tempted to say more 
about it. Its story has already been sufficiently told.! 
Though each Sunday as it comes, bringing its. public 
duty, is profoundly interesting to any cleric who is a 
preacher, it is wonderful how quickly and completely it 
is forgotten when past. Here, of a surety, it has to be 
‘forgetting those things which are behind.’ For the next 
day comes pressing on, and has to be attended to with one’s 
whole mind. And so it is that but for some record being 
kept, you would say you never in your life had preached 
from divers texts which it is absolutely certain you have 
preached from. I remembered not at all till this minute 
that on Sunday March 13, the second in Lent, all the 
country white with newly-fallen snow, and the trees 
beautiful, Nature gave me my text for the morning 
service. It was ‘Whiter than snow.’ And the first hymn 


was Bishop How’s ‘ Winter reigneth o’er the land. I could 
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hardly believe, when I read it as a lad, that Chalmers once 
.at least wrote a second sermon on a text already treated, 
quite forgetting. It appeared incredible, in days when the 
preparation of a sermon was a tremendous exertion, leaving 
an indelible trace. Stranger still, Chalmers’ second sermon 
‘was almost word for word identical with the first. It is 
‘easy to make any mischance impossible for one’s self, by 
having a large study-bible, and underlining each text as it 
is written on. Such a book is interesting. I have re- 
marked that preachers who can really hold a congregation, 
writing from their own mind and experience, have the 
most individual choice for texts. Each man takes his 
own. ; 
Saturday April 9, in 1892, the day before Palm 
Sunday, brought a quite delightful letter from Froude, 
pleased with his Oxford Professorship. We did not know 
that the excessive and needless work required would hurry 
the charming writer and most lovable man to his. grave. 
Everybody knows exactly the years of a man so eminent : 
yet his letter was buoyant with anticipation. ‘Oh what 
fun it will be if I can be the means of’ doing something 
which in fact he failed to do. It was something contem- 
plated through his warm affection for two very old friends. 
I went back that day to the time, May 1860, when John 
Parker showed me the portrait in his library: a young 
face, always beautiful, but more worn and weary-looking 
than when it had grown older. I remembered Parker's 
saying that Froude had worn his eyes sadly by over-work 
.on his history, and might not write much more. But his 
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eyes, like certain others which gave out in youth, lasted 
beautifully in age. Then, very near the end, for Froude 
was with Parker when he died, tender as the best woman, 
a letter from Parker when he could write but briefly, ‘I 
like Froude so much.’ It is in that imperfect way that we 
express our feelings at the last. Did not some one, known 
to me, say to his dying wife how much she had been and 
was to him? A very little time remained: and all the 
answer was ‘I know.’ And one thinks of a dying boy at 
Fettes College, and his words: ‘I know all that, mother. 
But I would like to get better.’ It is forty-three years. 
since. I was speaking to a little boy of seven years, who. 
was to go before us, and that in an hour. I was a youth, 
but I said my best, and I believed what I said. But the 
beautiful face turned to me eagerly : and the young brother 
said ‘My heart will crack, if you speak like that!’ For, 
as a rule, we cleave to what we have known. But not 
always. 

Last night I turned over many letters of Froude’s: 
all long letters, some very long: written just as gracefully 
as what he wrote to be printed, and some of them frankly 
stating his feeling towards the gravest things which can 
be. It was odd to mark the old-fashioned courtesy which. 
in his very first letter apologised for beginning Dear Szr: 
and then to see how speedily it became My dear Boyd. 
Also how Yours faithfully soon passed into Vours very 
affectionately. Englishmen write more warmly. than 
Scotch folk do. And their cordiality warms up and 


draws out us who are not chilly, but d/ate. I have various. 
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much-loved friends in Scotland. But there is not one to 
whom I could write to-day as I wrote to Bishop Thorold 
for more than thirty years. And I could not have written 
so even to him, but that he began it. If I can get permis- 
sion, | hope when I come to speak of Froude more fully 
to give some specimens of his letters. I could hardly give 
one throughout. Not merely for intimate expression of 
views and feelings: far more because the great man, de- 
siring to cheer a humble friend, spoke of the friend’s merits 
as no mortal else ever did. Such as knew nothing earthly 
about Froude save through his books have talked of him as 
‘Saturnine. Never was man more outspokenly frank, 
more warmly affectionate. One always felt there was 
something of the kindest woman’s nature in Froude ; 
though he was so brave a man. As for his playful kind- 
ness, inquire of those who were little children at 78 Great 
King Street, thirty-three years ago: on that first visit to 
Scotland. I have never read so fair and complete a 
description of him, as in the attractive Zadle-T7adk, which 
has come out in these dark days, of his old friend and (I 
am proud to say) mine, Dr. John Skelton! But I think I 
may say that Skelton was more to Froude than any living 
person, save only Carlyle. And the relations with Carlyle 
were quite different in nature. Froude was content to 
drive out with his hero, the greatest Scotsman (he wrote 
to me) excepting John Knox alone: and having unluckily 
named a certain Home Secretary, to see Carlyle turn his 


face to the open window of the carriage, and pour forth, 
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through all the rest of the drive, a stream of anathemas i 
beside which the Council of Trent would grow pale. No . 


one else durst have tried that. 

I am keeping what I have to say of Froude till farther 
on. But just in this minute something comes back so 
vividly that it cannot be put away. Never did the elo- 
quent historian relate on his page any historic fact in a 
fashion I remember better (not even the awful story of the 
execution of poor Queen Mary) than one he related to 
myself alone as we walked down the hill to Great King 
Street in the fading light of a March evening in 1863. 
He had been staying down in Devonshire, in a familiar 
parish ;,and he had called on a farmer, known since both 
were boys. In the state-chamber of the farmer’s dwelling, 
there lay on a table a grand illustrated edition of the 
Bible. ‘That is a beautiful Bible to have, said the his- 
torian. ‘No, it’s not, was the startling answer. ‘I wish 
it had never come into this house!’ ‘Why so?’ Then 
the farmer said, ‘I'll show you.’ He turned to a picture 
which represented the walls of Jericho in the act of 
tumbling down, on a well-known occasion. ‘That never 
happened,’ said the farmer: ‘it is a parcel of lies!’ Some- 
what scandalised, Froude asked how this conclusion had 
been arrived at. ‘I'll tell you. After I first saw that 
picture, I got a ram’s-horn, and made it into a trumpet. 
Then I went out, and walked seven times round an old 
house that I wanted down, and I blew till I nearly burst 
myself, and the house never fell down at all. There it is 


yet. No, that story is a parcel of lies” Then Froude 
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uttered his memorable laugh; and said ‘ You see how the 
rationalistic spirit is getting about.’ I was able to cap the 
story with another, not analogous, but of biblical origin 
too. A young mother was telling her little boy about the 
Israelites worshipping of the golden calf. She pointed out 
how very bad it was, that people should pray to such a 
thing: and expatiated. The little boy heard with great 


attention. A quite new idea had entered his mind. But 
instead of being horror-stricken, as his mother intended, he 
' said, with quiet determination, ‘I'll say my prayers to-night 
P to my Donkey.’ For a large stuffed figure of that creature 
| had lately been presented to him. Both Froude and 
, Tulloch were deeply impressed by the incident. And the. 
Principal spoke wisely of the peril of suggesting new forms 
of transgression to the youthful mind. 

Yesterday was so very marked a day in the writer’s 
little life, that a word must be said of it here. It was 
Sunday November 3, 1895: the Sunday after All Saints, 
and the ‘Winter Communion’ in this parish. It was 
gloomy November in the morning and afternoon: but the 
wintry sun shone out beautifully for some hours about 
noon. It was the first time that I have been able to 
‘preside’ at the Communion since this time last year ; or 
even to be present at a Scotch Communion: though I have 
many times had that great privilege within the kindly 
realm of the other National Church. For I am both a 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland and an attached member 
of the Church of England : like many more people up to 
the highest in transient worldly rank: not feeling the 
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smallest inconsistency. The number who received was 
considerable: though various parish-churches have very 
many more. We had yesterday 1098: a heart-warming 
sight: but numbers go up and down without any assign- 
able reason. This time last year we had 1184. The 
‘young communicants, coming for the first time, were 40. 
Last year 52. But a congregation as large as ours must 
be reinforced continually by large accessions, or it would 
dwindle. Young folk must go away: there is no room for 
them here. And both old and young folk must die. The 
number of separate souls who receive at least once in the 
year is morethan 1600. A solemn charge. And my good 
¢ colleague and I feel it deeply. But But yesterday was the 
( writer’s birthday: the first since he was a youth on which 
‘he had not by him the companion of these anxious years. 
And he attained the unforgettable limit : ‘the days of our 
years are threescore years and ten... Bishop Thorold used 
to put it of a friend, ‘he has struck seventy’: as he did on 
June 13 in this year. I was with him: as for his last 
four birthdays: two years since he wrote, in his cheery 
way, ‘When I am well, I feel about forty” One recalls 
how good Robert Chambers used to say, ‘there is some- 
thing respectable in living to threescore and ten.’ Yester- 
day morning the Lessons were read by the very first who 
ever read for me, many a year ago. He was the youthful 
Alexander Stewart then: no man more outstanding 
as a student in my day here. Yesterday things were 
changed. My reader was the Very Reverend Alexander 
Stewart, D.D., our chief Professor of Divinity: who 
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worthily sits in the Chair of Tulloch and Cunningham : 
not to go back to Samuel Rutherford and wise George 
Hill, our classic theologian. I am extremely particular 
about the Lessons: what some people call ‘ pernickety.’ 
I will not have them badly read. - But yesterday the 
reading was perfection. The beautiful voice, familiar for 
these thirty years: such keen appreciation of the meaning: 
yet no acting. To hear a self-conscious conceited block- 
head actzng a lesson of scripture just about drives me mad. 
And I have heard it. A man reading intolerably ill, yet 
bursting with self-conceit. Yesterday in the N. T. lesson 
we had the grand passage which Dr. Donkey read to 
John Kemble: as the father of our Lord-President related. 
in my hearing ages ago. The story has been told else- 
where. But here let me recall Kemble’s words. The 
passage begins with the grand ‘ For I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life, and goes on as every reader of our 
language knows. Dr. Donkey had acted it, as he thought 
with dramatic effect: as I have heard an irritating idiot 
do. ‘Dr. Donkey, believe me, that passage was never 
worthily read by any man who was thinking about how 
he was reading it!’ 

Hard by me, as I ‘celebrated, was the venerable and 
beloved Professor Mitchell: now retired from the Church 
History Chair, but sure to be busy till the end. And at 
evening service, for the twenty-eighth year, the sermon 
was preached by my old friend Dr. Burns of Glasgow 
Cathedral. I had not thought to be at a Communion in 


our historic parish-church any more; nor had I been 
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equal till yesterday to taking so considerable a part of the 
service. In the evening, Dr. Burns read the first lesson 
and I the second : that was all my share. I do not think 
we read them ill: I am sure we read them unaffectedly. 
But hard by sat a kindly Colonel, who is likewise a Master 
of Arts: Hodson of Hodson’s Horse was one of the few 
who thus combined military and academic rank. Often 
has that helpful friend read for me, and read beautifully. 
Possibly it occurred to him that he could have read the | 
lessons better than we. 

When the day’s worship was pleasantly over, I was. 
very thankful: both for the congregation and for myself: 
though it was my first lonely Communion in my own 
parish for forty-two years. 

But I must go back to the year 1892, whose story is 
being (somewhat desultorily) told. April 20 brought me 
a volume which was at least as interesting to me as ever 
to any one else. It was the sixpenny edition of my first 
volume of essays. Beautifully printed: singular to say, 
at Aberdeen University Press. Little indeed did I think, 
writing the essays which were collected in that first series 
of Recreations, that the volume would find such favour as 
came to it. It is a toss-up. When I look back at the 
clever books, quite forgotten now, which were advertised 
along with mine which still survives after thirty-six years, 
I am filled with consternation. This sixpenny edition 
was the sixth form in which the book had been produced. 
There was Parker’s handsome first edition, costing nine 
shillings. Then the cheap edition, 3s. 6d. Then Messrs, 
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Longmans’ fine illustrated edition, 12s. The first American 
edition, two dollars. The cheap American edition, whose 
price I know not. Finally, the sixpenny. My record of 
the day says, ‘a wonderful sixpence worth.” And I 
remembered how a great bookseller in a great city told 
me, long ago, that when the volume first came out, a 
certain man who had heard me preach thought he must 
buy it. He had at least twenty thousand a year. The 
bargain was made: the book was neatly tied up: and as 
that impecunious man stood with it in his hand, for the 
first time it occurred to him to ask the price. Being told, 
he exclaimed, in consternation, ‘ Nine shillings for a book! 
I can’t stand that. I won’t have it!’ And he gave back 
the packet, and departed. As Mr. Ruskin justly said, 
there are not many people who would give for a book 
what they readily give for a large turbot. Yet the turbot 
goes, and the book remains. But I have known those 
who have abundance of carriages and horses, and who 
entertain sumptuously, who never dream of spending an 
appreciable part of their income on books. Yet surely, 
in weariness and sorrow, there is no part of the furni- 
ture of a house which will cheer like the books. On 
the other hand, ‘a millionaire has told a bookseller to 
cover the walls of his library with handsome volumes. 
Expense was not thought of, there. The bookseller 
said, ‘I think we shall have half the volumes bound 
in Morocco, and half in Russia.’ The millionaire was 
startled, and he replied, indignantly, ‘What’s to hinder 
you having them bound in Drumsleekie?’ For it was 
P 
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near that famous town that the millionaire had his — 
home. —— 
That evening, I read a good deal in Ate collection of — 
essays, not seen for unnumbered years. The record says, : 
« Awfully strange’ Much stranger now. Not anything Es 
written in those essays, but the way in which the old 
time came over one. The essays have indeed met mucl i# 
and warm laudation, and brought their writer many 
friends. I never knew but of one dissentient voice :_ nd 
it was a great one. Mr. Lowell said that the dullest poke 
he ever read was the Recreations of a Country 7 
Plainly, I did not suit him. And I knew it was impossible — 
that I should. For I confess with shame that no words — 
can express how tiresome | found all his famous writings, 
‘both in prose and verse. Such was the deficiency in my a 
nature. There was the unmistakable gleam here and 
there: but to me unhappy, Hosea Biglow is deadly dull. - 
And if you do not like a man’s writings, be sure he — 
‘cannot like yours. Yet, when we met, for a long and | 
friendly talk, Mr. Lowell was quite delightful. And he 
wrote to me (only once) in cheering strain. That same 
evening of my sixpenny volume, I read a mass of letters 
from Liddon, written at the end of 1885. Some as long 
-as sermons: one is twenty close pages. They are of deep 
-and pathetic interest. It would enrich this volume if I 
could publish them. But the great and good man had so 
“poured out his heart that I could not even ask the per- 
mission without which that might not be. Of course 


-Liddon never wrote a page to be ashamed of. But he 


any rith a cee which made the page nek 
ia read. only by those who ectea and loved 
n ei that year my wife had a pathetic last view 
charming old Bishop Claughton of St. Albans.’ 
times he had visited St. Andrews. Bishop Words-. J 


ship which has survived the changes and chances ' 
-three-score and three years.’ Very active and. bright 

‘ is] hop Claughton was when I first knew him, as Bishop of 

Rochester. I saw him gradually fail: and now he had 

resigned his see, and was waiting. My wife was staying 

_ with her sister-in-law at Riffhams in Essex, which joins 

4 the grounds of Danbury Palace, once the episcopal dwel- 

ling, They went over to call. The saintly old man was 

‘ “being wheeled about in a chair, sazr fatled (as Northum- 

- brians say) in body and mind. Amiable as ever, but 

, intelligence could not last but for a brief talk. Like 
everybody else, my wife had been very fond of him: I 
see him now in this study where I write: I see him on 
the Links, wrapped in a cloak of much dignity. He was 
extremely pleased to see her. ‘Are you Dr. Boyd’s wife? 
Give him my love. I would like to see Boyd again.’ That 
will not be here. The letter that came daily goes on, 
“The same sweet manner as before. After a few more 
words he said, May God bless you, and then he was 
moved away.’ When the Bishop first came here, a homely 
old Highland minister turned up, who had known him as a 
P.2 
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youth. He came from Oxford, to be tutor in a family in 
the North. ‘He was very nice, but you would not have 
expected him to come to anything.’ Then he married 
Lord Dudley’s sister: never in this world a more charm- 
ing woman. Lord Dudley presented him to Kidder- 
minster. In the latter days his daughter was a duchess : 
and there is a photograph which shows him in friendly 
talk with the Princess of Wales. But it was not for these 
things that Bishop Claughton was revered as he was 
revered, 

It was near the end. And the old friends who had 
held -together for more than sixty-three years of life, 
were not long divided in death. It was commonly said, 
when Bishop Harold Browne succeeded Samuel Wilber- 
force (who never took possession of Farnham Castle), that 
Bishop Claughton had declined to go.- But I hear Bishop 
Wordsworth’ saying, with a solemn face, ‘No man would 
decline to be Bishop of Winchester.’ 

The good Bishop was thinking of men fit for the 
great place. It was not at all as when the cynical old 
mortal who was brought over and made King said at the 
end of his life: ‘One thing I have learned here: that any 


man in Britain is fit to hold any place he can get!’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 
FARNHAM CASTLE 


THAT episcopal dwelling was to grow very familiar, I 
know every corner of it, and of the ground about it, as 
well as Bishop Thorold did: much better than his suc- 
‘cessor can yet have attained to do, Bishop Davidson is a 
brother Scot, and a grandson of the Manse. His wife, 
Archbishop Tait’s daughter, is the granddaughter of an 
elder of the Kirk, and the niece of two. For we tend to 
go over to the sunny side of the wall. 

‘Dead-weary’ was the record on Sunday June 12, 
1892: Trinity Sunday: whereon I first departed from 
St. Andrews to Farnham. Yet preachers will understand 
-how, having preached extempore at morning service on the 
Blessed Trinity, which service ended at 12.30, the after- 
noon service following at 2, I felt of a sudden constrained 
to cast aside the written sermon I had to read, and to give 
an extempore sermon in the afternoon too. My subject 
came to me; and I had no choice. Though I hold it 
unsafe, for divers reasons, to preach extempore more than 
once inaday. Let me vainly say that the sermon turned 
out well: the record of the day is, ‘Dead silence. My 
Best. And that discourse was fully written out in due 
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time: and being published, met with more than ordinary 
favour.! I was alone that day, or I should not have been 
suffered to make an effort beyond strength. Now, I may 
drive my failing strength as I like: and nobody will mind. 
Service was over at 3.10. And having visited one of the 
Sunday-schools, and ‘opened’ it, I drove away at 4.50 to 
Leuchars: where the kind authorities stopped the express 
as a year before, and I got into the carriage which con- 
veyed to King’s Cross by 5.45 next morning. 

There were things to do in London. I have the privi- 
lege of my years in this, that several middle-aged ladies 
regard themselves as my daughters, and take the kindest 
care of a helpless traveller. It was so now. It was on 
Tuesday afternoon, July 14, that I first made the journey 
from London to Farnham. No familiarity with it can 
make me regard the South Western Station at Waterloo 
with any feeling but detestation. It is so huge, so con- 
fusing, so inexpressibly shabby and dirty. Not even being 
habitually addressed as AZy Lord can reconcile to it. The 
porters area knowing race ; and Bishops are common there = 
and that mode of address in a manner necessitates a liberal 
acknowledgment. At first I used to say to the man that I 
was not a Bishop, and disclaim the homage offered : but. 
I found it vain, and finally accepted the position. Often- 
times have I walked up and down the frowsy and crowded 
platform with the Bishop of Winchester, and noted the 


extraordinary courtesy of every official. I have no doubt . 


it was quite worth while. And ‘ His Lordship’ (that was. 


' What Set Him Right: p. 23. The sermon is called Wrong Again. 
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always the word at the Castle) accepted the salutations 
as one quite accustomed to them. When people went 
nearly on their knees to me, I felt ashamed. 

But on that first day I made the journey alone. Away 
at 5.5 P.M.: Esher, Woking, Farnham 6.20. The purple 
liveries were apparent: and at once I met the high con- 
sideration to which one grew accustomed at that station. 
Through the quaint clean town: up that steep hill: under 
the gateway: climb the steps trodden by the feet of 
Queen Bess: and here is the wonderful old house: no 
episcopal dwelling more beautiful. My room was in the 
huge red tower built by Bishop Fox, centuries back. My 
windows looked right down Castle Street on the little town, 
which every evening blazed out red amid the green trees. 
when the sun came round towards his setting. How 
familiar that house was to grow! Only in four years did 
I visit it: and my days there counted up to just 76: 
but they sufficed. It was the home of my dearest and | 
kindest friend: who had evér a cheering word through 
years in which I was a suspect person in my own little 
Communion. For I was ‘an Episcopalian’: and that 
was unscrupulously worked to my hurt. Not with much 
effect. But the unscrupulous enmity of pushing and 
clever men may do you harm: specially if you never 
condescend to counterwork it. Many things were waiting : 
among them a short delightful letter from Froude. He 


- never could like a Bishop. Yet he wished me to have a 


pleasant reminder of him on first entering under that 


roof. And he stated that with advancing years he had 
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attained a charity of sentiment so extraordinary, that he 
was willing to believe that in God’s universe a place might 
fitly be found even for so anomalous and extraordinary a 
being as an Anglican Prelate: who, as he not unfre- 
quently remarked in the hearing of these ears, was ‘some- 
thing midway between an angel and a spirit-rapper!’ 
Besides Froude’s letter (which I hastened to show to the 
Bishop, who was quite delighted), I found the first proofs 
of Volume II of the Zwenty-Five Years. These came 
daily in that stay at the Castle: and I note the constant 
statement, ‘Quite new to me.’ Now, for the very first time, 
my proofs were read regularly by somebody besides myself. 
The dear young eldest daughter of the house, my friend 
Dorothy (known since her earliest childhood), had now 
reached the advanced age of nineteen: and day by day 
she read the pages. carefully. She declared that this was 
not a task: she read them because’ she liked them. I 
really think it was so. Had it been a task, that wonder- 
fully bright young lady wotild not have read them. Her 
mother, whose beautiful picture looked down from above 
the fireplace in the lesser dining-room, was a Labouchere, 
the sister of the brilliant and widely-known Editor of Truth. 
And it was curious how Dorothy was a Labouchere, with 
blue eyes and light-brown hair: while her younger sister 
Sybil was all over a Thorold: black hair and dark-brown 
eyes and olive complexion. I might say much more of 
those sweet young sisters; who have ever been exactly 
as daughters of my own. 


Dorothy and I had the Castle to ourselves: the Bishop 
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having telegraphed that he must dine at Lambeth. As he 
could not be home till long past eleven, I went in due time 
to bed that I might not keep him up when he arrived 
worn-out. But in this world it is impossible to be sure 
what is best to do. Next morning the Prelate said, in 
‘gentle reproach, that he had looked forward to a talk, all 
the way down. That morning, and daily this year, he gave 
a little exposition in the chapel service. Fluency was ab- 
solute: the discourse was brief, and extremely good. I 
have no doubt he thought it out while dressing. He was 
particular as to doing these things to his best. I remember 
him sitting in the sunshine outside the chapel at Selsdon 
Park on Ascension Day, when there was to be Communion 
with a meditation at twelve. ‘Iam meditating. I don’t ¢ 
want to give you pap. On another occasion he made 
mention of ‘hot froth.’ I fear that some of us, on such 
occasions, give a little pathos, and are content if the eyes 
be moistened, though the head be not specially informed. 
It need not be said that pathos is, to the man who knows, 
in everything: in all subjects whatever: and not by any 
‘means only in the two or three which are hacknied by 
vulgar pretenders. Much had come since our last meeting. 
The Bishop had met the cordial welcome which attended 
his taking possession of the Castle for which he did so 
much: and he had been low down with one of the recur- 
ring illnesses which we ought to have better understood. 
As for me, there was that overwhelming influenza: both 
volumes of the Twenty-Five Years had been written: I 
had worked to my utmost strength in parish duty, and 
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preached very many sermons. ‘How many of them new?” 
were the Bishop’s words. But when accurately informed, 
he said ‘ Well, that is wonderful.’ For I go on producing 
new material with a zeal worthy of a better cause. And 
as, unhappily for me, my style is marked, people remember 
a discourse far too long: I mean afterten years. Further : 
the same sound seems to be in their ears. One thing is. 
sure: Nobody ever accused me of preaching any other 
man’s sermons. And my texts are my own too. No doubt 
one recalls the criticism of the Scotch Elder, long ago: ‘If 
there’s a bad text in the Bible, that body is sure to 
take it!’ He was not speaking of me. 

The Bishop had his countless letters to write: though 
indeed all were carefully counted, and the tale of them 
made known at the year’s end. And on that first day he 
had to make up for the preceding day’s absence. A cheer- 
ful glimpse of him at 1.30. Then at § out for a long walk 
together. First, up the ancient Keep, by a little outer stair 
put there by old Bishop Sumner. The great level space 
at the top is made into a beautiful rose garden. Roses of 
every kind and colour are there. And through the trees, 
which have rooted themselves in the cyclopean walls, you 
have pleasant glimpses of the quiet English country. You 
look down, too, on the vast expanse of tiled roof: outlying 
bits of the Castle stretching far. Among the roses, abun- 
dance of Shakspere’s eglantine: which many know not to 
be a wild rose-tree. Then through a lofty wall, a blaze of 
white roses, into the great Park: a glorious expanse of 


rich grass and gigantic trees. A magnificent avenue of 
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elms begins beyond the moat (now dry), and stretches. 
away as far as you can see. One day we had there the 
lord of one of the grandest Parks in Britain. He looked 
somewhat frightened at the aspect of two enormous elms: 
but having proceeded to accurately measure them, he found 
that each was a foot less in girth than certain trees of the 
same kind in his princely domain. Three hundred deer, of 
divers colours, are here. They are not always to be seen: 
but they make graceful groups in that paradise Several 
public foot-paths (English-fashion) cross the Park. Not 


many use them: but enough to make the deer familiar 


with human beings. They will let you approach near, 
looking at you quietly. But if you overdo it, they are off 
like the wind. That was, as was fit, my first walk in that 
beautiful pleasaunce. But very often, in after days, I have 
penetrated into divers nooks of the Park with the beloved 
Bishop: often with his daughters, and with his guests: 
very often quite alone. As for the charming expanse 
which immediately surrounds the Castle, I think every foot 
of it has been worn of my frequent feet. I have walked 
everywhere: sat down everywhere: intently looked at the 
house from every point of view: paced backwards and 
forwards, as did the Baron of Bradwardine, on the long 
terrace from which you look down on the little town and 
the grand hop-gardens: watched the picturesque groups of 
trees in the Park visible as you sit under the walls of the 
Castle: specially remembering how daily, as the sun came 
round, the town, commonly grey, blazed out red amid the 
rich foliage of Surrey. In these gardens, William Cobbett 
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worked as a boy: he is laid by the door of egress from the 
fine parish-church: there is the plain monument. You do 
not need to agree with him. But, as Ebenezer Elliott 


Lalo 
‘ Britons honour Cobbett’s name, 
Though rashly oft he spoke : 
For none can scorn, and few can blame, 
That low-laid heart of oak. 


Never did the aspect of Farnham Castle, and its close 
surroundings, so imprint itself on my memory and heart, 
as in this summer which has gone. Day after day, when 
I had no heart to go beyond the walls, and when the 
Bishop was away, I got all the place so into my mind that 
it is mine while I live. And when the Bishop could, he 
wandered about with me, and sat down in the places I had 
chosen, patiently listening to moans which no mortal ever 
heard but himself, and suggesting, quietly and briefly, what 
‘comfort might be. And he was himself a much-tried man: 
bearing bravely: and only sweetened by trouble. I see the 
face: I hear the kind wise voice: I hardly take in, yet, 
that I need not go to Farnham any more. Then the 
chapel, with its gush of memories: the great drawing- 
room, where I read to him the last sermon he ever heard 
in this world: the ‘winter drawing-room,’ where we sat 
together by the fire in the evenings: the grand hall, running 
up two stories, with its gatherings, hospitable and ecclesi- 
astical: the stately stair-case, one of (I think) twenty-four: 
the space below it, where the portraits of Bishops and 


Archbishops were displayed, and among them a Moderator — 
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of the Kirk in his array: the day, one of my last with him, 
when, though hardly able to speak for asthma, he dictated 
to me a letter to one of his dignified clergy: very long, 
minutely grasping difficult details, and showing such mild 
wisdom in the handling of troublesome human beings : 
further (it was marked Zrivate) playful to a degree, little 
like the thin figure which lay on a sofa beside me. With 
all that to suffer, I should have gone down into the 
depths: my wife complained that I gave up too soon. I 
was low indeed, and had no business to get better, when 
she told me (as yesterday) that many people were praying 
for me: and I feebly answered, ‘Tell them to pray that I 
may quickly get away, and with as little pain as may be.’ 
I did not know, till she had gone, how the words pierced 
that kind unselfish heart. But the beloved Bishop, lying 
there, began that letter of solemn diocesan business, ‘ This 
letter is written by my old friend A. K. H. B. His hand- 
writing is angular. But his nature is sweet as honey.’ 
Ah, to have a friend who always thinks too well of you! 
Only one difference arose between us over that letter. I 
had written (describing what Scotch ministers as well as 
English Prelates know) the words ‘cursedness of temper.’ 
The Bishop, reading over the communication, stated that 
he had intended the word to be spelt ‘cussedness.’ I could 
but say that had I been writing for myself, it should have 
been rendered in that familiar fashion: but that in a 
solemn letter to a very big dignitary, and to be signed with 
the imposing A. Wenton, it appeared to me that a certain 


dignity, approaching to formality, was only becoming. 
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But ere the letter went, I skilfully changed the spelling to 
CUSSCANESS. 

Happily for me, the beautiful chapel is not consecrated. 
Wherefore the Act of Uniformity does not reach it. And, 
not breaking the law, I was able to read prayers in it con- 
tinually ; and to preach upon occasion, the Bishop reading 
prayers then. Many are the associations of that solemn 
and holy place where prayer is wont to be made. When 
Bishops took things easily, ordinations and confirmations 
were held here: and the Prelate of that day was thus 
saved the trouble of passing out from under his own roof. 
Dignity was upheld as it is not now: a saintly man, not 
long departed, turned out his carriage and four to go down 
to the parish-church, half a mile away. He was anything 
but ostentatious. But it was held as due to his position : 
and so, in the words of a successor, ‘his habits were those 
of a prince.’ I think the change is for the better. Though, 
indeed, on one day when old Archbishop Howley drove up 
in the fashion deemed necessary, to the door of the House 
of Lords: and a Quaker addressed him, ‘ Friend Howley, 
what would the Apostle Paul have said if he had seen 
these four horses and the purple liveries and all the rest ?? 
the benignant Primate, in no way fluttered, made reply in 
adroit if not unanswerable words: ‘Doubtless the Apostle 
would have remarked that things were very much changed 
Jor the better since his time.” Here good Bishop Words- 
worth of St. Andrews received priest’s orders: and Bishop 
Ryle of Liverpool: here the present Headmaster of 


famous Winchester College: and very many more. The 
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dark wood, beautifully carved by Gibbons, climbs high 
upon the walls: and the chapel is arranged like the choir 
of a small Cathedral. The deep carving had been filled 
up by successive layers of paint, and the whole place was 
shabby, when Bishop Thorold came: but it was soon 
brought to perfection. Often, in the quiet day (for in that 
house your time is your own) I have entered into that 
solemn place, and made mention of some who were at a 
distance : always of one who needs not now to be prayed 
for save in the words of thanksgiving. Many times have 
I entered in with an anxious heart, troubled about matters 
which will never be so much as hinted at on these pages : 
and sometimes I have come out just as beaten as ever. 
Very sorrowful souls may abide in Farnham. Castle: very 
sad eyes may look out from those windows on the velvet 
turf and the old cedars and great red roses. I note that a 
not-unfriendly reviewer of a volume of sermons just pub- 
lished, says that doubtless I thought it a very special 
occasion when I preached a sermon contained in it in the 
chapel here. Indeed I did: and it would be extremely 
silly to pretend anything other. I have no influence 
earthly in such matters ; but the great thing I have desired 
(as did Archbishop Tait) is that the two National Churches 
should draw nearer. And for the minister of St. Andrews 
to preach from that quaint old pulpit, having read the 
lessons, and the Bishop of Winchester having read the 
prayers, all on a sunshiny June morning, is (whether you 
approve it or not) an interesting fact in one’s life. After a 


sentence or two, you are at home in your sermon anywhere 
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you may be. But when I read prayers, though I was” 


brought up for four years as boy and lad in the Church of 
England, I always looked over them carefully, and marked 
my places. Furthermore, I read from the prayer-book 
which I hold in my hand here every morning in our own 
churches while they sing the Te Deum and Benedictus : 
every evening through the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
Ministering, a parson of the Kirk, in a Bishop’s chapel, I 
did not want to blunder. And Ido not think I ever did. 
Nothing so gets one into the way, as to go on daily for 
two or three weeks together. The heartiness and volume 
of the responses were always delightful to one who cannot 
get them decently done at home, unless done musically. 


And assuredly these magnificent supplications are the high 


perfection of public prayer. No one, brought up on these, — 


would say (in a prayer) ‘ We felt ourselves richer when we 
were in his company’: or ‘Lord bless the Prime Minister 
of this great nation, who is now worshipping under this 
roof in the third pew from the pulpit’ On several occa- 
sions (a Bishop, not of Winchester, was present on three) 
I ventured to put in some prayers from that Assembly 
Communion Service which was once cast aside by a re- 
spectable person who thought he could provide something 
better of his own. No mortal else thought so, save a few 
humble retainers. The Bishop, of course, knew. And I 
held it praise above words, when he said those prayers 
were worthy to stand where they did. I need not add, I 
had not composed them. 


But. in Scotland, we think we can do better in the 
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matter.of public prayer. Long ago, to use the Lord’s 
Prayer condemned a young parson. It was ‘not sound.’ 
It was ‘a form.’ In that lamentable day, a youth went to 
preach for fine old Dr. Gilchrist of the Canongate in 
Edinburgh. ‘We always say the Lord’s Prayer here,’ the 
venerable father said in the vestry. The poor youth 
looked unhappy. Much evil might come upon him, so 


_doing. And, with a discomfited countenance, he said 


‘Must I give the Lord’s Prayer?’ ‘Not at all,’ said old 
Dr. Gilchrist: ‘Not at all, if you can give us anything 
better!’ Of course, like the Puritan Moderator, the youth 
‘gave’ something which (in his own judgment) was in- 
comparably better. Folk here used to be fond of quoting 
a text of scripture as authority for doing what needed 
none. But when the text of scripture made against their 
views, it was made short work of. Certain words of our 
Blessed Redeemer ought, in some regions of Scotland, to 
read ‘After this manner on no consideration think of 
praying. And another famous text, telling the duty of 
‘all the people,’ should of course stand ‘ And let nobody 
but the minister say Amen.’ 

Reflections presented themselves, in those days, as one 
noted what costly improvements the Bishop was making 
on the Castle and the Park. A great kitchen-garden 
began to be made in the Park on the day he was en- 
throned. He lived to see it in full bearing: notably, in 
this last summer of.1895, the strawberries were grand, 
and in lavish profusion. Neither he nor I could taste 
them. After I had been three weeks there, gazing upon 
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them at breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, we took one each. 
The steep gravel walks close to the house, which heavy 
showers channelled into great furrows, were so treated as 
to be unaffected by the heaviest rain. As for the house 
itself, the alterations were endless: and very costly. Sir 
Arthur Blomfield had a free hand. Specially, the floor of 
the great hall, hitherto of stone, was parquetted in oak. 
An immense window was opened in the state-drawing- 
room, hitherto very dark: also at the foot of the grand 
staircase. The house was furnished anew in every corner. 
The chapel was re-fitted, very richly. The thought of the 
time was, ‘ Wonderful how Thorold, older than I am, is 
doing things in this house and park as if sure of many 
years. The upholsterer’s bill, paid in one cheque, was’ 
no matter what: something awful. ‘He has spent in all, 
coming in, no matter what: many thousands. ‘And the 
income is just 6500/. a year, besides this house. He pays 
his Suffragan a handsome stipend, unlike’ somebody else. 
I knew, at an early stage, that all that handsome furniture, 
with certain exceptions, was given by him to the see: ‘that 
a poor man might not find it impossible to be Bishop of 
‘Winchester. Other Bishops, he said, had done very much 
for the see, and he must do his part. ‘ Yesterday he was 
sitting to Mr. Eddis for his portrait to be put in the great 
gallery of Bishops, in the grand blue mantle and other 
things, as Prelate of the Garter. He is indeed set high: 
but just the same kind friend, and wholly without pre- 
tence. I wish I could have his easy mind. Axxrius virt? 


All about the house are the portraits of those who have 
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held the see: many great and good men, some wonder- 
fully lucky but absolutely insignificant. There is no like- 
ness of St. Swithun : but Wolsey is there, not pleasing of 
aspect: saintly Andrewes: Pretyman Tomline: North: 
Sumner: Wilberforce and Harold Browne. In the state 
drawing-room you may see the lineaments of divers Pre- 
lates, wearing the heavy mantle of Garter blue over the 
episcopal robes: and sometimes the small head rising 
above the great mass of drapery, with the order displayed 
on the breast, looks poor. So at last I see Bishop Tomline. 
Well I remember how my revered Professor of Divinity,. 
speaking of a famous volume by Pitt’s tutor, spoke of it as 
written by a man who did not understand the system he 
condemned. Even as a youth, it occurred to me that 
Tomline could understand any recondite matter at least as 
well as my dear old instructor: and passing from a@ priori 
likelihoods, one thought that the Bishop understood his 
subject remarkably well. And gazing upon another Bishop, 
who never evinced nor evolved anything like spiritual 
vitality, the words fell upon my ear, ‘Does he not look 
as if he were wishing he had grabbed more of the good 
things of the diocese for the members of his family ?’ It 
appeared to me that, in fact, he had grabbed everything 
he could: there was no call for remorse on that score, 
assuredly. And one recalled an awful statement made by 
the great Arcbishop Whately of Dublin, which has been 
referred to. Speaking of a Bishop taken away from signal 
usefulness and honour in fifteen months after his consecra- 
tion, the Archbishop wrote, ‘ His predecessor ate and drank 
Q2 
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for forty years.’ In the house in which I was born, Samuel 
Johnson, attended by Boswell, was dining with the parish 
minister. The minister made some remark, mild as milk 
when compared with the Archbishop’s, and as certainly 
true as that two and two make four. Whereupon the 
Despot of Letters turned upon him and roared, ‘You 
know no more of the Church of England than a Hotten- 
tot. I cannot say that I admire Johnson’s courteous ob- 
servation to his host. One recalls what I have heard Mr. 
Froude say of a man of high eminence: ‘He was not, 
_conventionally, a gentleman.’ It was not so bad as when 
the great Adam Smith, of ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ told 
Johnson of the peace in which David Hume died: and the 
arbitrary Samuel made the remarkable reply, ‘ You’re a 
Liar!’ But he met his match that day. Poor Bozzy tells 
the story of what passed at Auchinleck manse, suppressing 
names; and tells it with apparent admiration. But in 
those days a Scottish parson was expected to bow humbly 
before the Laird. Those days are gone. And the Laird 
is on the rack now: not meeting general sympathy. 

One day in that first week a great party of clergy 
lunched in the hall. I sat at the other end of the long 
table from the Bishop, and had the good fortune to have 
next me the Dean of Winchester, Dr. Kitchin, now trans- 
lated to Durham. But though Cathedral and Close at 
Winchester are inexpressibly beautiful, and the deanery the 
most delightful of dwellings, the revenue of the office (like 
that of mine) depends on the price of grain, and thus 


has come down in a lamentable manner : wherefore Dean 
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Kitchin very naturally preferred the Deanery of Durham, 
whose income is fixed at the pleasant sum of 3000/. a 
year. It is the only thing that Bishop Wordsworth of this 
place ever asked for. That afternoon, I was witness of an 
amusing incident. We drove away (I do not indicate the 
miles) to call on a human being whose conventional place 
is such that all you dare to do is to inscribe your name in 
a volume kept in the entrance-hall. I wrote the names. 
And as we drove away, we beheld the exalted human 
being come tearing in extreme haste to a window to 
behold the visitors with whom speech might not be held : 
plainly perfectly sick of the solitude to which elevated rank 
had consigned. It had been better, surely, that a few 
words had been interchanged with us lowly fellow-worms. 
We should have been extremely modest. Nor should we 
have presumed on the acquaintance at any future period. 
It is given to comparatively few to be able to say that 
such a one is quite the most intelligent Emperor whom he 
has ever met. One knows so few, that such a comparison 
cannot well be instituted. I speak, of course, of Emperors 
with whom one can be said to be on ariything like intimate 
terms. 

Dean Kitchin remained at the Castle that night. And 
coming back from that exceptional call, I had a long walk 
in the Park with him and the Bishop. There was much 
frank talk. The Bishop was a Liberal Conservative. The 
Dean and I were Conservative Liberals. But one felt 
deeply, freely interchanging views, that all reasonable men 
are in fact of the same politics.. I know not whether it was 
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that kindly walk, or the sight of my elevated fellow-mortal, 
but that evening I, who had come away from my work 
very weary and anxious (though I do not think anybody 
in the parish knew), began to be somewhat lifted from 
the dust. The record, hitherto very sad to read, says ‘I 
think I am brightening up a little. But I am a down- 
hearted creature. God help me. I am thankful that not 
much of the way can remain. Many reviewers have 
spoken of me as a cheerful person. I am near the end 
now, and most of those I cared for have gone before me. 
So I do not mind saying that these clever writers never 
made a greater mistake. 

The Bishop and Dorothy went from Saturday to Mon- 
day to a great house ten miles off for a function on Sun- 
day : so now I began my duty in that chapel which was 
to grow familiar. That Sunday I first attended the parish 
church, also to be well-known. It isa long Gothic church, 
very dignified outside and in: though lacking something 
through the chancel being on the level of the nave. There 
was a great congregation, quite filling the large building, 
hearty to see. The service was choral, and the music 
good : all seats are free, save only the Bishop’s, just under 
the pulpit. In the morning, we had a quite nice and 
interesting sermon of twelve minutes from a young Dea- 
con. But when I went back to Evensong, one felt how 
the greatest of National Churches is waking up in the 
matter of preaching. After a hearty service, the Rector 
preached : thirty-five minutes: Canon Hoste, now gone 
to another charge. He looked more like a country gentle- 
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man than a parson: but one felt at once, Here is a 
preacher, and an admirable one. Perfectly extempore: 
not a line of manuscript to give the points (which some 
must have): but from first word to last the unmistakable 
hush of the congregation: he /e/d the people : the sermon 
was lively, hearty, fluent, earnest, devout. I said to my- 
self, ‘That man would crowd any Edinburgh Kirk.’ What 
could I say more? For I will add, that save for his vast 
fame, Liddon would not long have crowded an Edinburgh 
Kirk. For immediate popular effect, he could not have 
held a candle to MacGregor. Had he been tempted to 
Edinburgh (it was tried), all my love for him will not pre- 
vent my saying that would have been made manifest. 

I know, of course, that reputation goes a long way 
with many people. I have heard it said, with sincere feel- 
ing, by good women, ‘ How beautiful his Lordship’s ser- 
mon was!’ Also ‘How wonderfully His Grace preached !’ 
The fact being not merely that these exalted orators. 
preached very poorly. In truth, they could not preach 
at all. 

Further, I heard a princess say, long ago: ‘ How de- 
lightful! When his Lordship gave out his text, I had not 
the faintest idea what he could say from it!’ I was not 
at all so much astonished as the great lady was. I had 
known the expedient several times before. Not that an 
extraordinary or eccentric text will much impress intelli- 
gent hearers. And such texts, in my experience, have gene- 
rally been prefixed to sermons whose text was the only 
remarkable thing about them. 


7 


The next day was memorable. Away early to Win- 
chester. It is the drawback of Farnham Castle that it is 
so far from the Cathedral. Once, when a youth, I had 
visited that sacred city: seen Cathedral and College and 
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St. Cross: a lonely wanderer. To-day I realised the advan- 
tage of coming from whence I came. For I beheld with 
joy the interior of delightful dwellings of which I had then 
seen only the outside. I went over all the wonderful 
Deanery, which demands a Bishop’s revenue ; and I was 
taken all over the inexpressibly-magnificent Cathedral by 
the Dean, and Canon Durst, whose wife is the grand- 
daughter of old Bishop Sumner. Once, indeed, a little 
later, going up to my room by a staircase little frequented, 
on a day when the Castle was crowded with visitors, I 
met some ladies coming down; and I supposed that (as 
not uncommon) they were wandering about, having lost 
their way. But I soon recognised the face of one who 
grew up in that house, and knew it better than I did. No 
words can express the kindness with which my dignified 
guides led me about the grand Church: and all the world 
knows that Dean Kitchin knows it as does no other living 
man. The Cathedral, which suffered grievously in the 
Puritan time, has been restored to some measure of 
the ancient glory. But the Dean would not admit that 
even yet, one sees the majesty of departed days. I can- 
not give the exact words: but surely they were to the 
effect, ‘As far inferior to what it was in the middle ages, 
as your roofless Cathedral at St. Andrews is to this.” I 


seem to hear the startling assurance. There is no good in 
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attempting, in my space, any description of that longest 
Gothic church left in this world since old St. Paul’s went 


- down : victim not so much of the great fire of London as of 


Wren’s hatred of pointed architecture, and of the ignorance 
of an age in which the opinion of aking like Charles II was 
quoted as worth something in the realm of art. He deemed 
a hideous and frightful josshouse which Sir Christopher 
drew, as ‘ very artificial, proper and useful.’! Of course, to 
afternoon service : when the Canon and the Dean read the 
Lessons. The music appeared to me not quite worthy of the 
grandest interior in England. [haveheard better in a Scotch 
parish-kirk : even in the parish-kirk of remote St. Andrews. 
But I can speak nowas once I could not. That was avery 
dark day with me. For I was filled with the fear of what 
seemed sure to come: of what in fact hascome. Never had 
I kinder welcome than in that Deanery, and that Canon’s 
residence. Only the great church and the quiet service 
helped some little. Yet that evening, it was written, 
winding up the story of the day: ‘ Heavy heart and head. 
Slept deeply, wishing I was not to wake.’ 

Coming back by railway, I got into a carriage where 
were two ladies, elder and younger. My rule is, in such 
circumstances, Never to speak to ladies unless they speak 
to me. Now, before the journey was over, we had ex- 
changed a sentence or two: so at Farnham I handed them 
out and thought to see them no more. But when I entered 
the drawing-room before dinner, there they were: the 


1 The picture may be seen, and the whole story read, in Mr. William 
Longman’s most interesting book, The Three Cathedrals dedicated to St, Paul 
in London. : 
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Bishop’s sister and her daughter. Of course we became 
friends. -They abode certain days. I had known all de- 
tails of the Bishop’s life since he entered the Church. 
Now, with great interest, 1 heard the story of his early 
childhood. Like saintly Doctor Marsh, Bishop Thorold 
had been ‘born before the Fall” I can hardly think that 
any evil tendency was ever in that sweet nature. I cannot 
remember his doing anything wrong, in our friendship of 
thirty-three years. I have several times seen him put in a 
difficult position, through forwardness or foolishness in 
somebody he had to talk with. It always appeared to me 
that he said exactly the right thing. His likes and dislikes. 
were strong. But I never knew him speak in anger. 
Doubtless benignity and caution are the equipment of his 
order. It is curious how Bishops come to have that 
fatherly address. 

We had a most interesting visit to pay, in these first 
Farnham days. We went for two nights’ stay to wonder- 
ful Bramshill: the Bishop, Dorothy and I. We went on 
a dark cold Longest Day. Thirty-two years before, going 
with John Parker to Eversley, to Kingsley, I had seen it, 
and never since. Yet how vividly remembered. There is. 
no grander house of that architecture in England. It is like 
Hatfield, but larger: an immense place. The state apart- 
ments are too grand for humanity. They are hung with 
tapestry, the pattern for which was painted by Rubens. 
There is a Ghost. And this is the house where was the 
tragedy of the old oak chest. There is a most beautiful 
chapel. When Sir Anthony Cope took us into it, it was 
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pleasant that we could all kneel down in silent prayer. 
The family is Roman Catholic. I remembered how a 
priest of that ancient communion once said to me, ‘Though 
we can’t pray together, we can dine together.’ Here we 
could, ina fashion, do both. Besides the Baronet and his 
wife, there were two quite charming daughters. There was 
a party: but I had the good fortune to take in one of 
these. It was a very great good fortune. Seldom have-I 
felt more remorse, than when having made a brief remark 
in an article which I confess was liker an Anti-Popery 
lecturer than one occasionally stigmatised as a Jesuit (it 
was about the Pope washing certain feet) I received from 
one of those incomparable daughters a letter written more 
in sorrow than anger. But when that essay went into a 
volume, I changed that unfortunate sentence (which I 
could in all good faith do): who was I to sit in judgment 
on the inner feeling with which the Pontiff fulfils any 
duty ? 

Next day was pleasant. There was to be a Confirma- 
tion at Eversley. When I entered the breakfast-room in 
the morning, a sister-in-law of Sir Anthony who lived 
hard by and had come for the day, arose and informed 
me that she and I were cousins. She produced a pedigree 
accurately drawn up, which made me her fourth cousin: 
which for Scotland is a near relationship. For my great 


great great grandfather was likewise hers. The claim of 


kindred, made under that grand roof, was cordially allowed 


by the son of a little Scotch manse. It has occasionally 


occurred to divers folk, that their big relations fail to do 
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them much good. One must not even talk of them. The 
Cousin was a Protestant, and in due time we drove down 
to Eversley with the Bishop. I had been there twice, 
and had walked all about it with Kingsley. We had 
parted at the railway station of St. Andrews: and now I 
saw his grave. It was infinitely touching. But, deep as 
was the feeling it expresses, I never could like the Latin 
words which he had chosen long before to sum the story 
of his life, and of the life of that incomparable woman who 
was all the world to him. They vexatiously suggest an 
example from the Latin Grammar: or what in Scotland 
we call The Rudiments: Amavimus, Amamus, Amabimus. 
All true, and good. But queer. 

The church had been greatly improved since I saw it 
last. In those days, its interior was quite like that of a 
shabby country kirk in Scotland. And when Kingsley 
proceeded to have the Communion once a month instead 
-of once a quarter, a cry of innovation was raised: even as 
when I sought to have Communion quarterly instead of 
half-yearly. Eversley church was crowded: the many 
carriages testified to a gathering of the country round. 
The Bishop did the Confirmation admirably: he had now 
begun to sit while he laid on hands. In the afternoon, a 
blazing summer day, there was a great garden party, to 
make the Bishop acquainted with people in that part of 
the diocese. So pleasantly did devout members of the 
ancient Church help the supplanting Anglican. Next 
morning we explored the vast vaults under the house, 
‘which were justly described as ‘wonderful’: also the fine 
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old library. And having become quite friends of the kind 
family, we departed: I thinking sadly that I should never 
_ see Bramshill again. On the drive home, I recognised, in 
a startling way, bits of scenery beheld in Parker’s com- 
pany thirty-two years before. There is something very 
strange, and somewhat awful, in finding what countless 
details are latent in one’s memory, which may be wakened 
up again. I fear there is no forgetting. Which is a 
tremendous thought. 

It was a curious experience to drive away with the 
Bishop to Witley, on the afternoon of Tuesday June 28, a 
day of blazing light and heat. The drive was eleven miles. 
We had much talk till the last part of the way : when the 
addresses had to be thought of. The house and church 
were pretty: but such had grown common to me. But 
my special interest was this. In my first lonely months 
in my country parish, ages before, I had studied carefully 
a volume of Prayers, compiled by ‘The Rev. John 
Chandler, M.A. Vicar of Witley.’ Where Witley was, I 
knew not. But I felt very kindly to its unknown Vicar. 
He had helped one of whose existence he never knew. 
And here I found his widow, and his son: the latter being 
his father’s successor. I was simple in those first days of 
Kirkpatrick-Irongray, and a glamour invested a man 
whose name stood on a title-page. I did not hear much 
of what the Bishop said that day. I heard the brawl of a 
brook, winter-flooded, racing by ; and the cold wind through 
the leafless trees of January: I recalled how unexpectedly 


dark the country proved to be on moonless nights: and 
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all the discomfort of a youth beginning housekeeping with 
the nearest shop five miles away, and no carrier. Never 
say disheartening things to people, young or old. I hear 
now the voice of a well-meaning shopkeeper, saying 
‘You'll be very uncomfortable for a while at first.’ I hear 
it distinctly, and I see the face, over nearly forty-two 
years. He should have made light of my troubles, and 
so made them lighter. Sure it is that those rural nooks, 
so far apart in time and space, were brought together that 
bright summer day. 

In the crowd of people after service I remember best 
Mr. Birket Foster, never seen before. Like most, I had 
long been charmed by his pictures of quiet English 
scenery. He was most pleasant, and quite unpretending : 
and spoke of the peaceful retreat he had found near. All 
roads lead to St. Andrews: and the day came when he 
walked into my study here. \ 

That evening, after the long drive back, there was a 
great dinner-party of dignitaries at the Castle, to stay the 
night. Nothing remains in memory like a truly awful 
thunderstorm, which lasted for two hours. The lightning 
filled the whole sky, and glared strangely on the faces in . 
the drawing-room. The thunder was loud, but did not 
indicate that the storm was near. We learned that things 
had been terrible, thirty miles off. Next morning there 
was early Communion in the chapel, the Bishop and a 
Chaplain ministering. The record is ‘very solemn. But 
it was an anxious time with me. It stands, that many of 


the clergy proved to be warm unknown friends: and 
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many at the great gathering at Bramshill. ‘Kind. But 
these things do not cheer. More than forty were at 
luncheon that day: and there was a large party in the 
evening. Here for the first time I met the Suffragan 
Bishop of Guildford, whose father was Bishop of Win- 
chester so long. It seemed strange to see him a guest in 
the house where he grew up. He was very bright and 
kindly. Mrs. Sumner was specially so. 

The American game of the Erratic Spinner, peculiar 
to Selsdon Park and Farnham Castle, has been described. 
Knowing how incapable a player I was sure to be, I stood 
aside ; and others went in with avidity. I have noted that 
great dignitaries of the Church have generally proved 
unlucky: probaby because they had already got all the 
success which was good for them. On my last evening, 
being urgently entreated, and even commanded, by the 
blameless Prelate, many friends looking on, I desperately 
dared: and by mere chance made a score which was 
‘quite tremendous: I believe never equalled on that table. 
Applause was warm: the erroneous impression prevailing 
that I was a really great player: but modest, as merit is 
not always found to be. Wherefore I retired on my 
fortuitous laurels, and since that day never sent out the 
spinner again. 

I had to be at home for Sunday July 3. So I came 
away from the Castle on the afternoon of the last day of 
June, and was at St. Andrews at 9 in the morning of 
Friday July 1. Aged preachers will know that it will not 


do to travel all Friday night if you have to preach twice 
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on the Sunday. And you are sure to find many letters 
awaiting : some of them worrying. As we grow older, we 
shrink from worry ever more. 

Oftentimes, being run down through work by far too 
hard and long, has the wise Bishop exhorted me to what 
he commends in this most characteristic bit from one of 
his Charges. And indeed that resolute step ought to have 
been taken now, if I could have mustered courage for it. 
Things might have been different to-day. Even in this 
last summer, he was urgent for our going away together, 
guided by the experienced traveller Baillie, to South 
America for six months: and then coming back, he to the 
Diocese and I to the Parish, to work a while as it never 
will be now. ‘ Indeed, I have often thought within myself 
that I should like to pass a law to compel men of mature 
years to take a year’s vacation when they have reached the 
Divide of life. It would be the beSt economy both for 
themselves and their people. It would make a pleasant 
break in perhaps a jaded and monotonous past. It would 
enable them, with restored strength and freshened interest, 
to take up their suspended burden. As I sit and think of 
you, dear brethren, how many there are of you whom I 
could gladly and gratefully dismiss for such an Indian 
summer ; and if you have worked well and bravely, your 
people, so far from grudging you your repose, might even 
help you to go, and would “wish you good luck in the 
Name of the Lord,” perhaps consoled by the prospect of a 
little change for themselves. Yet who will be wise enough 


even to begin to think of it as possible, and so release 


, = 
ay in all matters, greater and less, the laws of 
Ith are singularly disregarded in church arrangements. 


Archbishop Tait, overworking terribly, told me, with a sad 
face, how his Dean ‘worked himself to death. It was in- 
fatuation. And a Scottish country parson said to the 


Beadle, in the vestry before service, ‘Is this water fresh ?’ 
The answer came, ‘ Perfectly fresh. I brought it in myself 
the Sunday before last!’ 

Thus things are managed. Yet the clergy are some- 
times kindly looked after, too. In my youth I heard how 
a neighbouring Earl, annoyed by his parish-minister’s 
fashion of tilting his chair upon its hind-legs, stood by while 
the upholsterer put a pair of castors upon those legs: and 
said, ‘I think I see long John’s heels going up!’ 

They did go up. And the lesson was effectual. 
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CHAPTER IX 


GETTING THROUGH 


ONLY parochial matters are in front for a while, of 
which little can be said, though their interest is infinite 
to the anxious incumbent of the parish: and domestic 
matters, coming very close indeed, and indicating tragic 
events to come, whereof nothing can be said at all. I 
could give strange instances of the vulgar and malicious 
lies which are put about to the discredit of the minister, 
by one or two exceptional souls in nearly every parish. 
But it is degrading to recall such, and they shall not be 
recalled. Only when I have read in print malignant 
falsehoods, which were pure inventions, without even a 
shred of foundation, as to so humble a person as myself, 
and as to one so purely blameless as my wife (a somewhat 
viler degree of cowardly slander), I have felt a strong 
indisposition to believe the things one sometimes reads to 
the prejudice of those placed on high. Not that for a 
moment I accept the current sycophancy, that these big 
persons cannot defend themselves against false accusations. 
If they cannot exactly write to a newspaper themselves, 
denying that they did such and such a flagitious act, there 
is a host of abjects who are ready to do that for them, 
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even to the degree of testifying to God that black is white: 
I do not think I remember anything more contemptible 
than the statement published in a review by an extreme 
flunkey, that nothing ought to be said of the relations of 
an unimaginable monarch with a notorious woman who 
managed now and then to make a Bishop: forasmuch as 
so long as the woman’s husband was content to let things 
go on, it was contrary to etiquette to suggest that there 
was anything wrong. I fancy that all who have any 
regard for the Ten Commandments will honour Mr. Leslie 
Stephen for bravely writing a certain biography in the 
famous Dictionary. Lord Salisbury stated within these 
forty-eight hours, that anything wrong will ultimately be 
crushed by the automatic working of this universe. But 
that working is dismally slow : and a human being who is 
a despicable wretch (whatever his worldly rank) may 
probably have sneaked out of this life before the wheels 
come up to crush him. 

All this is more serious than I had intended when I 
took up my pen to-day. Looking on to the array of little 
things before one, which were very great things each in its 
day to a certain little household, I had thought (as I often 
think) of my departed friend Mr. Froude. Often have I 
heard him say, and sometimes read in the ever-welcome 
handwriting, ‘Is this life just something to get through? 
Or is it something that we are to enjoy, and make all we 
can of, while we are here?’ For he thought that the 
teaching received by many as the ultimate outcome of 
Christianity favours the former alternative. It is certain 
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that a saintly man, speaking to a son who rose high, while 
both were looking on the pageant of summer in a lovely 
English landscape, said that we must not enjoy this world 
too much, for that it is under a curse: of course the curse 
of God Almighty. ‘Say which alternative is true!’ I 
have heard Froude say: ‘for it makes a great difference.’ 
When I was a boy of fourteen, I had made up my mind, 
under the influence of my religious instructors. Only a 
short day here: get through it fast! But it proved very 
long as it passed over. Now, looking back, it seems 
nothing at all. Whatever Methuselah’s years did in fact 
amount to, I am sure that at the end he felt that too. 
Yet, since one has been left alone, little forgotten incidents 
of earliest childhood are coming back in a most over- 
whelming way. My friend who has gone before varied in 
his beliefs according to his mood: like lesser men. But, 
pretty frequently, he came to the point of view at which 
the conclusion was ‘It were far better never to have been.’ 
And days have come to me, in which, but for the assu- 
rance of a better world which is to set this right, I heartily 
agree with him. I suppose nobody questions the rigid 
orthodoxy of St. Paul. Yet there is an unforgettable 
passage in which he holds exactly and deliberately with 
the great and good man gone.! 
No delay can be made on incidents of parochial 

concern which followed on the return from Farnham | 
Castle. Three cheering Sundays passed at home: and 


then Loch Awe as last year, St. Conan’s Church being 
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taken for four Sundays now. In the vestry there is a 
volume wherein the preacher of each Sunday since the 
church was opened has recorded his text. Certain 
preachers of eminence had served that beautiful little 
sanctuary at intervals, and one looked with interest at 
the record of their discourses. We managed our journey 
better this time. A through carriage, kindly given, 
leaving St. Andrews at 7.20 A.M., conveyed this house- 
hold and all our belongings, after many shuntings, to 
Loch Awe station by 1.36 P.M. That same evening our 
curate son arrived ; not seen since we were at Loch Awe 
before. And we had with us the ever-welcome wife of his 
Vicar ; who had for these Sundays to conform to the 
ways of the Kirk, not wholly approving the entire lack of 
Holy Communion. I quite agreed with her. I had taken 
from the University Library, to read in that leisure, the 
‘two great volumes which contain Chief Justice Cockburn’s 
' charge in the Tichborne case. The book had been in the 
Library for many years, but not a leaf had been cut till I 
cut them all. It was sad, that so great a Judge should 
have had to apply his mind at its full stretch to such a 
contemptible subject. But one was much interested in 
the lucid and logical way in which he treated it. Ortons 
story, one would have said, was incredible save by 
lunatics. Yet the bright keenness of the Chief Justice of 
England was wonderful. The case was, doubtless, of 
service as a foolometer. And it brought out the bitterness 
of the class-feeling in some. Here was a peculiarly vulgar 


and illiterate butcher, of lowly origin, fighting for his title 
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and estates. That was enough. The confusion of thought, 
indeed, was strange. It made one more hopeful than one 
sometimes is of the general intelligence, to find that when 
Orton published last summer a full confession of his im- 
position, nobody seemed to take the smallest interest 
in it. 

There are drawbacks about a great position. One day 
at Loch Awe a letter came from the good Prelate, in 
which were the words, ‘It is ruinous to be a Bishop of 
Winchester at first.’ And facts were stated, tending to make 
one content with a lowly lot. The Sundays at St. Conan’s 
were interesting, but they must be forget like most 
Sundays and their services. The plague of flies among 
the woods was grievous; and the rain on many days so 
terrible, that we resolved never to go again to that 
beautiful place. Every prospect pleases, but when it rains. 
for days together you cannot see them. And those great 
black flies are vile. 

August 22 was Bishop Wordsworth’s last birthday 
here. He was eighty-six. But though frail in body, the 
mind was bright. On August 25 I received a remarkable 
communication from a man in a remote island of the outer 
Hebrides. He was utterly unknown to me; but his name 
was Boyd. His letter stated that he had to pay 60/ of 
law costs for some action he had brought which went 
against him; and that he ‘would be very pleased if I 
would send him the 602’! My correspondent’s letter was 
short. But my reply was shorter. 

I was impressed, on one of the last days of September, 


: 
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with the fact that the flowery elements which enter into 
a youth’s sermon commend themselves sometimes to 
people of high culture and position. A lady who had 
both, wrote that after forty years, she could quote 
passages of sermons given in my immature youth, which 
she heard ‘as a very small child.’ And she proceeded to 
give two passages, very fully and accurately. I sent her 
a volume, containing the discourses in question, which had 
been considerably toned down before publication ; and as 
I thought much improved. A most kind and pleasant 
answer came: but it stated that my correspondent (whom 
I remembered as a very pretty little girl) liked the 
sermons far better as they had been given when assistant 
at St. George’s, Edinburgh, more than forty years before. 
And she concluded in words which may cheer the wild 
young orator who shall read this, in days when grave old 
elders shake their heads at his flights, and think it most 
presumptuous that he should fill the church which his 
judicious chief keeps pleasantly cool. ‘I remember 
several of your sermons dating at that time, and I am 
very sure they are the only sermons I remember any- 
thing about.’ Cheer up, youthful preachers! It is quite 
certain that your oratory will make you certain most 
bitter enemies. But it may also make you some very 
charming friends. Just the day after that letter came, I 
was carried back to the same (now inconceivable) period. 
in my history. For at the great dinner of the Royal and 
Ancient Club I sat next the new Captain, our present 
Solicitor-General, Mr. Graham Murray. He was a year 
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old in those days: and never was child nearer being 
drowned without being drowned outright. I remember, 
as yesterday, his mother telling me the story. The 
Solicitor’s father was one of the most influential of 
Scottish Churchmen: a constant member of the General 
Assembly. It was he who said to me, with deep feeling, 
that he found it impossible to join in the supplication 
made every Sunday by the minister of the parish where 
he lived in summer. For it was ‘Purge our dross, and 
take away all our tin. 

It was touching when on the last day of September in 
that 1892, Mr. Pollock called, son of the famous Senior 
Wrangler who became Lord Chief Baron. We had 
travelled together for several days in Switzerland twenty- 
nine years before: he and two sisters ; I and my brother. 
I said, ‘Do you remember, when all of us were driving in 
a big carriage from Lauterbrunnen to Interlachen, we 
met an immense fat man driving the other way, leaning 
back alone in a carriage with his mouth open? And you 


quoted the apposite lines, 


Stretch’d at his ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food.’ 


~ But my visitor had quite forgot what I remembered 
so well. 

The reader, probably, has not forgot that I ,have 
already told the story of the publication of Volume II of 
the Twenty-Five Years on one of the first days of October. 
It had been in print since the end of July: but must wait 
the fit time. The story shall not be told again. But it 
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was something in the little history of this dwelling that 
the book attained a success so great. 

On November 3, Mr. Blathwayt came to ‘interview’ 
the humble writer. His article appeared in Zhe Quiver 
for March 1893. That periodical has a great circulation : 
_ and when a paper is illustrated, time is needed. A pretty 
picture is given of St. Andrews, as seen from the West 
Beach. Then a portrait, which my wife approved. And 
in this house, her judgment was final. For it was worth 
incomparably more than mine. Then a very accurate 
picture, so far as a photograph could give it, of this study 
where I work ; and where nobody comes now to see how 
I am getting on. We were delighted with Mr. Blathwayt, 
who was most bright and pleasant. He is a clergyman 
of the Church of England ; and Iam sure he would have 
been extremely popular had he held to his profession. 
But journalism has a quite irresistible charm for some. 
‘One felt, at once, thoroughly a gentleman, to whom one 
could speak with entire frankness. He came at 11.30 A.M., 
and went at 5.30 P.M., having had a walk upon the beach. 
The kind wishes of this little household went with him 
when he departed from our view. Some people say 
good-bye quite easily. To others it is always sad to have 
frank talk with one to whom you feel as a friend, and 
then to part with small chance of ever meeting more. 

Having written these lines yesterday afternoon, I turned 
in the restful time with which the day closes, to Mr. Blath- 
wayt’s article. It was new to me, and very prettily written. 
He had felt the genius of the place. But he was not quite 
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a stranger, having ministered for a while in the great 
city of Dundee. I cannot but quote some words as to: 
St. Andrews as it looked on that cloudy November day : 
‘Red-gowned students, grave professors, bonny Scotch 
lassies, flitted here and there, lost to view now and again as. 
they disappeared down some old court or passed within 
the stately doors of the University halls. Memories of the 
historic past crossed my mind as I stood beneath the old 
church of which he whom I had journeyed to St. Andrews 
specially to see is the minister, and in which, in the early 
days of the Reformation, John Knox had thundered to those 
wha sat beneath him. There cannot surely be any other 
place on earth wherein, in so small a space, so much of 
romance and history lies hidden as in this little grey 
wan city of the North. And surely there are few rooms so 
_ full of warm human interest, of recollections of great men 
passed away, as that study in St. Andrews in which for 


seven-and-twenty years Dr. Boyd has welcomed the friends. 


3 


of a lifetime, and wherein he has penned 

But at this point the pleasant writer goes on to say 
what must not be given here. Only it may be said that he 
brought back to me, for one, with incredible pathos, what 
this house used to be, and can never be again. 

On Thursday December 1 my wife and I went to. 
Edinburgh, where she was to abide for a space under 
medical care. It was a sad day for us both, but brightened 
somewhat by having for a fellow-traveller one who would 
be commonly esteemed as the most fortunate of the race. 
For with the highest rank, and with immense wealth, 
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he combines the thoughtful culture and the high rectitude 


of a truly good man. In all his life, he can never have . 


known what it is to ask himself whether he could afford 
anything. But he has never been self-indulgent. And 
walking up and down through a long wait at Leuchars, it 
was interesting to listen to the wail of a supremely-fortunate 
man. He had so many grand houses, each to be dwelt in 
if possible in the course of the year, that he had in fact no 
home atall ; but was ‘everlastingly on the tramp.’ Indeed 
I never had envied a conscientious man set in a place of a 
responsibility not less than awful. Monday December 5 I 
shall never forget. I had gone to Edinburgh just to sit for 


an hour with my patient sufferer. Coming back, I walked 


the two miles from Leuchars to Guard Bridge, where you 
cross the Eden over arches built by a Bishop centuries ago, 
and enter this parish, though four miles from the city. The 
frost was intense: all the land was white: and a magnifi- 
cent red sunset blazed upon the snow. Straight to Bishop 
Wordsworth’s house. He was dying. He went that 
evening at 8.30. I saw one of his daughters: very quiet. 
Next day I saw the grand old man at rest : and would not 
have brought him back again. The red sunset shone on 
the snow, as I came out from a long talk with two sons 
and a daughter. I have elsewhere told fully of that 
departure from St. Andrews! ; and can say no more here. 
Nor shall a word be written concerning that time in this 
house: only that it is never forgotten. I could tell my 
story, if I were sure it would fall only into the right hands. 


1 St, Andrews and Elsewhere: pp. 54 59. 
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But I have known pathetic incident made matter of vulgar 
chaff, by a vulgar person. 

Christmas-Day fell in 1892 on a Sunday. Thus one 
could discourse on the Nativity to a far greater congrega- 
tion than could gather on a weekday in the country 
where Christmas is not a holiday ; and was once, out of 
pure cussedness, appointed to bea Fast-day. That morning, 
we had the Te Deum in the parish-church for the first 
time, to the beautiful music of Dr. Dykes. I have never 
had a morning service without it, there, since then. At 
St. Mary’s, we have had it regularly for nearly twenty 
years. But in that lesser sanctuary, as was well re- 
marked by one who held the Te Deum as a Socinian 
composition, I could air my ‘ritualism’ as I could not 
at first elsewhere. I note that at service on the Shortest 
Day, the text was ‘The light is short because of dark- 
ness.’ St. Thomas had been fully recognised on another 
December 21. And on Innocents’ Day the subject was 
‘And a little child shall lead them.’ As usual, all that 
season from Advent to Easter I gave a little sermon every 
Wednesday. {i noted the number of the congregation. 
In England it would have been held, in places known 
to me, as not quite discouraging. It ran from fifty to sixty. 
We had daily service, with a sermon, in Holy Week. On 
Good Friday 108. I cannot but preserve the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Christmas letter this year. 


Farnham Castle, Surrey: December 26, 1892. 
DEAREST BoyD,—As a zest to my Christmas holiday, 
there are 56 letters on my table this morning. But I must 
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write a line of affectionate greeting to you and yours: . 


which be sure to pass on to Aggie. 

Every Sunday evening I dip into your Twenty-Five 
Years. Of all the kind things that in your partiality you 
have written about me, nothing cheers and strengthens me 
so much as what you have said about my sermons helping 
you (Vol. II. p. 147). If they help you, they may help 
others. 

A bright crisp Christmas. Eleven degrees of frost 
last night. 

Ever most affectionately, 
A. WINTON. 


It interested many in this place when the famous 
Maga came out in January 1893 in a new shape. I 
have no doubt the changes were for the better: for they 
were made by those most competent to judge. But some, 
sentimentally conservative in all things, grieved when 
it was no longer Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine: the 
name of the Modern Athens being dropt. A series of 
papers began this month, called ‘Summers and Winters at 
Balmawhapple’: in which, with some designed confusion 
of names and places, St. Andrews was vividly depicted. 
The Principal of St. Abb’s was Principal Tulloch. Professor 
Spenser Bright was Professor Spencer Baynes. Pat Sala- 
mander was the brilliant Patrick Alexander. And the 
newspapers (which must be right) identified Dr. Evergreen, 
the Senior Minister of the Collegiate Church, with the 


present writer. I had little difficulty in guessing who was 


“ay 
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the author of these sparkling articles: though the news- 
papers, with equal authority, declared they were written by 
two quite different pens. Each writer named had the 
knowledge needful for the subject. 

Small jokes please some. On January 17 a letter came, 
addressed ‘ The Right Honourable and Most Reverend the 
Lord Archbishop of Cupar: formerly known as the Very 
Reverend Dr. Boyd.’ The record of the day says ‘Silly, 
but not malicious’: this, of the communication contained, 
otherwise quite forgotten. Two days before, it is related 
with a pardonable satisfaction, that since November 30, 
St. .Andrew’s Day, I had given thirteen entirely new 
sermons. Possibly my strength might have been better 
employed. Possibly some in the congregation fancied they 
had heard all this before. On January 21, Mr. Yates sent 
me the paper Black and White, containing a Talk with 
him. I had known him for thirty-three years: and now 
The World had made him a very thriving man. He had 
lived through anxious days. Some will wonder to be told 
he was a Scotsman by birth. He had ever been specially 
kind to me. He told his interviewer that I had written 
some of his well-known ‘Celebrities at Home.’ I had my- 
self been (with little reason) long ago included in that 
far-from-exclusive series: but in fact I never wrote but 
two: Principal Caird at Glasgow College, and Dean 
Plumptre at Wells. The latter was sketched while staying 
in magnificent summer weather, in the Deanery there. 
Another, Bishop Thorold at Selsdon Park, was written by 
my son Frank : though I had looked over it. Both Dean 
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Plumptre and his wife were pleased with what was said 
of Wells. My other celebrity-paper was less fortunate. 
Several men of high distinction here took deep offence 
because Caird had been praised far too highly: no doubt 


in presence of a comparison never suggested by me. And 


if I may judge by two or three anonymous letters which 
came from Glasgow, some there thought that the distin- 
guished subject of my paper had not been praised enough. 
Thus I succeeded in aggrieving divers good people both in 
East and West. 

I know well that what the reader finds in any writing, 
depends mainly on what the reader brings to it himself. 
Remembering this certain fact, I desire to say a word 
which it suggests to me. I have read in two or three 
newspapers, of no importance whatever, that all my essays, 
and specially the three volumes which bear St. Andrews 
in their titles, are characterised by ‘spitefulness.’ The 
same authorities have informed me that I never forgive 
any offence, how small soever ; and that I bide my time 
and pay it off in a most vindictive manner. The writers 
of these assurances are absolutely mistaken. I do not 
remember ever to have received the smallest offence from 
any mortal worth notice. And though I have condemned, 
severely enough, certain fellow-creatures in these pages, it 
has always been upon public grounds: always been for 
behaviour opposed to truth and righteousness, and this to 
their own knowledge. They did wrong, well knowing 
they did wrong. And I distinctly object to what Carlyle 


called ‘The Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Movement.’ 
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I will never fail to testify against wrong-doing while I have 
voice or pen to do so. The wrong-doing has not, in more 
than two instances which I can recall to memory, been 
directed against myself. I quote here some lines written 
by my very dear and old friend Mr, Froude, whose judg- 
ment in such a matter I hold to be decisive. It is with 
sorrow I say I cannot give at length even one of a multi- 
tude of deeply-interesting letters from him. He directed 
those who now represent him, and that over and over, that 
his letters should not be published. There is not one 
which would not show him, as his books cannot, for the 
lovable man and warmest of friends he was. The style of 
his letters is just as charming as that of his published 
works ; and many of them treat ‘great subjects.’ But I am 
permitted to give some extracts ; and here is one: 


Cherwell Edge, Oxford : October 11 (1892). 

‘MY DEAR BoyD,—I wish I could find a better piece 
of paper to thank you for your Second Volume,! of which 
busy as I am I have read every word. It is a real delight 
to read a book in which there is not an ill-natured word 
about anybody, and such bright kind words about so 
many. It pleased me so very much that I found myself 
getting as enthusiastic as yourself about Churches, Sermons, 
Bishops, and all the rest. For a moment I could almost 
regret that I had deserted my own early calling,” 

‘But it would not have suited me as it suits you. I 


1 Of the Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews. 


* Most people know that Mr. Froude had received Deacon’s Orders. He 
preached a few times.’ 
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_ should have been in perpetual quarrel. At the heart of 
‘me, I am a Puritan: and what is worse a Calvinist. While 
you are cheerful, sunny and tolerant: and even if you 
could, you would never damn even the Poor Deil. 

‘You will have your reward in the gratitude and good 
wishes of everybody that reads you as I have done. I can 
forgive even your praises of 


: who, I know not why, 
has hated and abused me for these ¢wemty years.’ 


__ I dare not go on with the letter, though I wish I could. 
But a line: 


’ 


“To get on well in a place like this one must observe 
the temperature of the water, and keep one’s own in 
harmony with it. To be too cold, chills people. To be 
too hot, provokes them. Lukewarm is the right thing: 
like the Church of Laodicea. 

‘Meanwhile remember that you and Skelton are to 
come here next Commemoration and stay with me and be 


made Doctors of.’ 


I would I could give the whole of that long letter. 
. But I must give the closing words : 
‘ Yours ever heartily, 

‘J. A. FROUDE,’ 


Somebody whose good opinion I value just as highly 
as her great Father’s, writes on one of the latest days which 
have dawned here : 

‘We should have liked the letters to have appeared in 
a book so much read as your St. Andrews: a book which 
every one who reads delights in. And I know how care- 

S 
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fully you would have selected the letters, and howgperfectly 
we could have trusted you. Each time I read the book I 
am again surprised at the way you can tell so much that 
is characteristic about your friends, without ever saying a 
word that could wound them,’ 

To one’s self, such words coming from such a quarter 
compensate one for the disappointment caused by the 
dutiful and inevitable resolution not to deviate from the 
departed Father’s reiterated wish. 

January 25 in each year is memorable for two diverse- 
reasons. It is St. Paul’s Day, and it is the birthday of our, 
great and sorrowful genius Robert Burns. In 1893 it fell 
on a Wednesday, and it was a beautiful sunshiny day. It, 
was the funeral-day of a patient sufferer, for whom I had. 
felt a special regard for twenty-three years. During more 
than twenty of these she was bright and well: then the 
stroke fell. I had married two of her daughters, very 
attractive girls: and christened two grandchildren. Now 
I read the burial service over her as she was laid to rest: 
her four daughters standing by the grave into which the 
sunshine was streaming, they very composed and quiet. I! 
had tried to persuade the father to become an elder: but 
he would not take the office. I thought him more than 
ordinarily fit: and I was disappointed, I have a retentive 
memory for such incidents as that of this day. 

On the morning of Friday January 27, Mr. Andrew 
Lang gave a lecture, for a good purpose, in the Volunteer 
Hall. It was on ‘Early Days in St. Andrews’: and many 
fancied they were to be the brilliant lecturer’s own. For 


. 
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he had studied here ere he went to Oxford. But the 
subject was the early history of this city. The lecture 
was full of information, new to many. What impressed 
one much, was, the loud applause with which opinions were 
received which would have had a quite different reception 
in my early days, Scotland is emancipated from various 
venerable prejudices. I was in the Chair, and proposed 


. thanks to the lecturer: which were cordially given. The 


strongest man who has preached in the church where now 
I minister would assuredly have suggested an entirely 
different treatment of Mr. Lang. And if he had proposed 
it, it would probably have been carried out. I mean, in 
his day. 

I suppose each attack of severe illness ought to be 
accepted as a warning. In fact, it is not. And those who 
are wise in counselling others, are unwise for themselves. 
It was standing under the shadow of the chapel of Farnham 
Castle, that I said something to the Bishop: whereupon 
he looked at me very solemnly, and said the words of 
an unfamiliar text: ‘Son of man, give them warning 
from Me.’! Then, ‘he shall surely live, because he is 
warned. 2 Yet how frightfully he overworked, up to 
the very end! The time was coming near, both for the 
Prelate’s palace, and the presbyter’s home. Looking back, 
after all is over, one sees. Yet, having gone down ever so 
low, the Bishop came back, bright and active and hopeful. 
And we thought it was always to beso. Still, this letter 


1 Ezek, iii. 17. 2) Welk, iii, 21. 
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was startling, But it was alfan accident. And he was 
cheery amid it all: playful. 1f you had seen the slight 
figure, sitting on the terrace wall in May, and eagerly 
looking over at the blossoming trees below, you would 


not have believed he was to go so soon, 


Farnham Castle, Surrey. 
Feb. 20, 1893. 


DEAREST Boyp,—One line. I have been as near 
death as it is possible to be, not being quite dead. Blood 
Poisoning. How it happened nobody knows. But it was 
an unique moment. Just when I was preparing to get up 
and. go to Convocation, to be told that my life was not 
worth five shillings’ purchase ; and that it might be only a 
matter of a very few hours. 

Can’t write all about it now, but I wanted you to know. 
This is only my second letter. Do not be severe upon the 
handwriting. One of my consolations was that my huge 
white arm must be so very like what Jumbo was when he 
was a baby. Another, on quite an opposite side, that I 
would fight for my life till the water got up to my death 
teeth. ! 

Misfortune is the word for it—a grand old English 
word. But I never quailed, never feared, never doubted 
the love or the presence of God, never dared to lay it on 
Him. Iam getting on as well as possible. The Doctor 
is amazed at my rallying power. This day fortnight I 
may be on my way to the Riviera. 

Most affectionately, 
A. W 


<1 ees 
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On Thursday March 23, my wife went away to Bath 
for a month’s treatment. We left this at 7.20 A.M. There 
was, bright sunshine, the world silvery with hoarfrost : 
and in Bradshaw I made out the way. Crewe, Shrews- 
bury, Hereford, the Severn Tunnel. At the Princes Street 
Station of the Caledonian Railway in Edinburgh we found 
her place reserved in a new and beautiful carriage; and it 
was pleasant to hear the attentive English Guard, with his 
frequent ‘ Lydy.’ She had been very nervous, but_ bright- 
ened up. The train went to the moment at 10.15. And 
the lonely journey, greatly dreaded, proved surprisingly 
easy. I came back here to my duty; and had three 
weeks quite alone. 

On an early day in April a heavy_misfortune befell my 
colleague and me. He came into my study, quite over- 
whelmed, to tell of it. And I really durst not copy the 
fierce language in which I recorded it at the time. It was 
the most barbarous piece of vandalism which has happened 
in my time here. At a meeting of Heritors on Monday 
April 3, it was ordered that two ugly little twisted elms, 
growing among others beside the eastern limb of the 
parish-church on its south side, should be cut down: 
making room for two grand limes, fifty feet high, to 
expand. Our Provost is a clever business man, and can 
convey instructions in clear terms. I was present when he 
conveyed them: and I could not have conceived that any 
mortal outside Bedlam could have misunderstood them. 
Imagine our consternation when we found that on the 
morning of Thursday April 6, the beautiful limes had 
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been cut down, and the ugly elms spared! No living 
soul can see them replaced. The language my good 
friend arid I gused was vehement. I hastened out. I 
vetiture to take from the record of that day only the 
words: ‘A heart-breaking sight! A real blow. The 
vilést stupidity since I came to St. Andrews.’ My temper 
is not wholly bad. And long experience has taught me 
that oné in my position must not talk out his mind when 
angry. But the doer of that awful deed found it ex- 
pedient to keep out of my sight for several days. I have 
seldom felt so strongly the classic saying, that ‘even the 
gods are powerless against stupidity. I pass that spot 
continually : but try not to look at the miserable blank. 
April 9 was a memorable day: the birthday of her 
who looks at me as I write, but only her portrait. It was. 
Sunday ; and in the evening we had our yearly Volunteer 
Service. It was pleasant, going away to church in grand 
sunshine, to meet the Brass Band playing finely in South 
Street before the Artillery men, coming to meet the Rifles 
in the court of the Madras College. Then the Band 
played the Volunteers to church ; and away after service : 
having accompanied the praise. There was a great crowd : 
2500 in church. No mortal, known to me, found fault. It 
implied a happy emancipation from gloomy superstition 
in Scotland, that these things should be. The closing 
hymn on such occasions is always ‘Onward, Christian 
soldiers, to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. Any one who has. 
heard that congregation lift up its voice in a volume which 


drowned the powerful instruments, will not readily forget 
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it. And the tearing trumpet notes (when you can hear 
them) exceed anything which an ordinary organ can do. 
I had my long-service badge for the first tinge. 

And now see how marvellously the most lovable of 
Prelates picked himself up, as more than twice or thrice 
before, after having been brought to the lowest. Not two 
months had passed since that last letter. 

Farnham Castle, Surrey. 
17 April 1893. 

DEAREST BoyD,—I spent a good deal of yesterday in 
your company. What good deep work there is in a 
sermon of yours on ‘ He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still,’ in ‘ Afternoons in a Cathedral City.’! I also dipped 
largely into ‘To Meet the Day, with much satisfaction. 
And then, with always fresh interest, ‘Twenty-Five Years 
of St. Andrews.’ But—the apple blossoms, so early this 
year—remind me that it is time to be arranging your visit. 
Could you come on June 11? I am away for most of 
that week just before. June 13 is my birthday, but a 
Monday. I have of course engagements, but not taking 
me away for more than the inside of the day, all through 
the month. My arm is still unhealed, but Iam going to 
the Channel Islands to-day for a fortnight’s duty.’ It is a 
tease having to take a nurse with me to dress my arm— 
something like travelling with two perambulators. I have 
been bringing out a volume of dull sermons, and dare not 
send them to you. I fear your criticism more than most 


1 Not quite accurately given: it is a University City. April 16 was 
Sunday. 
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people’s. But you never call them ‘nice That is mad- 


dening. It puts them on a level with cherry tart. My 
address will be till Friday, Government House, Jersey. 
Most affectionately, 
A. WINTON. 


Of course, the volume of sermons duly came, and 
proved anything but ‘dull.’ It is curious, how as Bishop 
Thorold grew older, his sermons became always livelier 
and brighter. I read the last sermon he ever wrote, a very 
little before the end. It sparkled. Certainly, in the latter 
days, the Bishop would not be tied and bound by the 
conventionalities. He freely wrote and said things which 
would have filled some of his decent predecessors with 
affright. One of these had found fault with Kingsley for 
being ‘too colloquial. No doubt he was, for the worthy 
man’s liking. I have noticed that dull preachers keenly 
disapprove of interesting ones. Which is extremely 
natural. 

The blossoms, early that year at Farnham, were early 
here too. On Monday April 24 the record is, as for long, 
‘I wish to make a day of rest, but a terrible list to get 
through.’ But there was compensation in the afternoon. 
Amid many duty-calls, I beheld the great gean, in Queen 
Street, and a very old pear tree in an ancient South Street 
garden, in glory. There are kind people who, knowing 
one’s love for blossoms, let me know yearly when theirs 
are at the best. The day which came next was a great 
day of thankfulness in this house. Our eldest son came 
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back from Calcutta for the third time. It was strange to 
see him looking just the same, after all he had gone 
through. Many things were thoughtfully done, in honour 
of that occasion, To the outer world, we reckon time by 
the Gregorian Calendar. But by ourselves, these are the 
landmarks of life. 

I was not a member of the General Assembly of 1893, 
but I went to Edinburgh for some days of its second week. 
The High Commissioner changes with the Government : 
and this May the Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale 
gave place to the Marquis and Marchioness of Breadalbane. 
William Tulloch was their chaplain. Comparisons need not 
be dreaded when all are of the very best who ever abode in 
Holyrood. I dined there on Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. I had known Lord Breadalbane from his young 
days as a student here ; and I possess a photograph of our 
house on the Scores which he took at that time. But‘ Her 
Grace’ I met for the first time, and found her charming as 
allfind her. I remember her brother the Duke of Montrose, 
and the Duchess, were there: a most attractive young 
couple had they been nobodies. There was a large dinner 
party, but eight hundred more came in the evening, and 
made the old halls gay and crowded. Among the guests, 
were the great people who had reigned the year before ; 
pleasantly supporting their successors. With others, I 
was asked to stand beside ‘Their Graces’ as the crowd 
passed by: and realised how fatiguing it must be to make 
very low and formal bows nearly a thousand times in swift 


succession. They went through it benignantly. And each 
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guest departed with the belief that he or she has beer 
specially favoured. I had wondered, in my year, how 
Lady Tweeddale risked her priceless diamonds and sap- 
phires amid the pressure of such a crowd: for after all 
the guests have passed, the Commissioner and his wife per- 
vade the fine apartments. But high rank has to incur its. 
disadvantages. And I came to know that these wonderful 
gems were more securely fastened than they seemed to: 
be. 

My last Sunday before Farnham was this year June 3.. 
And I noted on that evening that I had taken my full 
duty here on twenty-nine of the last thirty-one Sundays = 
not to name the Wednesdays. The two Sundays absent 
were days of fatiguing duty in Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
It is a mistake to be so very regularly at home. Change 
is good both for the congregation and one’s self. Nor do. 
people remember how closely you have kept to your work. 
I was touched, on one occasion, when an extremely shrewd 
elder, holding me in undue esteem, said, with a very keen 
look and voice, ‘ You should go away sometimes. Let them 
see the difference!’ It is conceivable that the difference 
might be of a different character from that which my kind 
friend suggested. And like a good many other ministers. 
of the Kirk, I have had years in which, had I accepted 
half the invitations which came, my Flock here would 
never have beheld my face at all. 
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CHAPTER X 
SURREY AND ROSS-SHIRE 


ON Friday June 9, 1893, I realised the feeling of a ghost 
returning. The kind millionaire who had bought Selsdon 
Park had asked me, long before, to come and see the 
familiar place on my way to Farnham. So, on that day,, 
I went to Charing Cross Station for an early train, and 
there met Mr. Stevens, and we travelled down together by 
the way I knew so well. The kindest of welcomes waited 
one, crossing that threshold. Yet things were sad. The 
house, at great cost, had been immensely improved: but 
I missed the dear old way. Outside it had. been veneered 
with red brick, very finely: inside, I hardly knew it. 
Great bay windows had been built. out: the old rooms. 
were gone. Specially, the fireplace in the drawing-room, 
on éither side of which Bishop Thorold and I had sat in 
the evenings by ourselves times innumerable, was moved 
to acorner. The change was much for the better: but it 
was not the room I used to know. And the bedroom, 
mine for thirteen years, the last in which Archbishop Tait 
slept save that in which he died, had a vast circular win- 
dow, was twice the size of old days, and was not the room 


where I had struggled through the awful daily task ot 
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letter-writing, where I had indited many pages some of 
which the reader may know, where the Bishop and I used 
to have a little space of prayer together the evening before 
I was to go away. But we walked about the grounds, 
unaltered; and to Sanderstead Church,as of old. There I 
saw old Dr. Hodson’s grave. Much had been since I was 
there, three years before. We went into the church, and 
sata while. Here I used to read the Lessons, and each 
alternate verse of the Psalms. I was delighted with my 
host, and with his family. He showed mea prize he had 
got for an essay, in 1860 ; the first edition of the venerable 
Recreations, finely bound. I was deeply interested by all 
I saw: till I came away the next forenoon. Some people 
feel things more than others. I shall never see Selsdon 
Park again. 

But it was only pleasant to enter Farnham Castle in 
the afternoon. The Bishop was bright and well. There 
was a large tea party, on that beautiful summer day: a 
touching party to see. A hundred poor souls from the 
Farnham Workhouse. The Bishop took them about the 
grounds, and showed them everything. We were waiting 
at the gate when they entered: some had to be driven 
the little distance. Things were not as in Scotland. 
The dropping -down-deadness before the Prelate was 
extreme: and ‘My Lord’ occurred with a painful fre- 
quency in all that was said. Then high tea was provided 
in the larger inner court: and the good folk enjoyed 
it. Several speeches were made. The Bishop’s was 
in perfect taste and feeling. I confess I was rasped by 
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certain words I heard that day. But I came from a re- 
publican country, which for three centuries and more has 
had a republican National Church, I like our Scottish 
ways better. 

Next day was Sunday June 11. All the household at 
chapel at 8.30. And at 11, instead of going to the parish- 
church as usual, we had full service in the Chapel. No 
Chaplain : so the Bishop read prayers: I read the Lessons 
and preached. It was St. Barnabas’ Day. I do not think 
anybody would have known that I came from the other side 
of the Border. It waspleasant to have ‘Watch and pray’ after 
the third Collect, and before the sermon Mrs. Alexander’s 
beautiful ‘Jesus calls us’: just as at home. It was a. 
touching time for me, that misty summer day. I had 
given my sermon to great crowds, but never more heartily. 
My very dear friend had ever the kindest word for all I 
did : but his remark was, ‘Was not I frightened to say 
some things I said, for fear of breaking down? They 
were too much for him, and he broke down.’ But I told 
him my peculiar experience: that though easily moved 
in reading anything to myself, the tension of public speak- 
ing has always kept me safe there. One thing I will say : 
the pathos is never bogus. Anything which moves the 
congregation, the preacher wrote with tears. Then the 
Bishop and I had a quiet walk in the Park. And after a 
sleep, we went up the Keep together, and there abode 
among the roses for a space. In the evening, full service 
in the Chapel again. Now Mr. Hitchcock, the Chaplain, 


read prayers and gave a thoroughly good little sermon. 
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Mine had been the usual Scotch length: twenty-five 
minutes. It was published a month ago.’ 

Tuesday June 13 was the Bishop’s birthday. He was 
sixty-eight. Only two more were to come: but we did 
not know. It was made a holiday at the Castle, the Bishop 
only writing forty-five letters. At noon, a quiet walk in 
the Park. I wonder if any Scotch parson ever before 
knew so well the working of a great English Diocese: and 
the inner feelings of its Head. Possibly he was an ex- 
ceptional English Bishop. Perhaps, too, a very episcopal 
Scotch parson. In the afternoon, in great heat and dust, 
we two, with the two girls, drove over to Aldershot. Here, 
various calls were made: one on the French Empress. 
That is, we stopped at the door, while the Prelate entered 
and inscribed his name, Many years before I had called 
at that beautiful house, when it was the dwelling of Mr. 
Thomas Longman, of the great House in the Row. My 
offering on that birthday was my book of Days, bound in 
quite the handsomest fashion attainable. The story of 
that volume is pathetic tome. For what remained of the 
Bishop’s life it lay on the table in his dressing-room, and 
he looked at it for a minute as he prepared to meet the 
day. Then, when he died, it came back to me; and I see 
the outside of it every morning. It has within it the marker 
the Bishop put there, and kept there for the two years that 
remained to him. 

I must not relate the story of those days at Farnham 


Occasional and Immemorial Days: p. 105. The text was, ¢ And he shall 
‘go no more out,’ 
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Castle, though they were full of interesting incident. The 
hospitality was perpetual: and one met many remarkable 
men and women of whom one must not speak. On 
Friday June 16, a drive of eight miles to a Confirmation at 
Headley. A pretty church and parsonage, and fifty were 
confirmed. Then away, eight miles again, to classic 
Selborne: where an addition to the churchyard was 
consecrated, and the Bishop gave a pleasant address in the 
fine old church. We had tea in the beautiful rectory, and 
a walk in the garden, known of old to White. Then a 
poor invalid woman, unable to come to church, was con- 
firmed alone. Pains were never grudged, here. A drive 
of fourteen miles home: the Bishop tired, but bright. And. 
at the Castle I found my Curate son, not seen since Loch 
Awe the previous summer. He had been asked to stay 
till Tuesday: and on Sunday evening he read prayers and 
preached in the Chapel. 

The weary tale of letters had been begun on the 
Saturday morning, when there wasasad interruption. Mr. 
Hoste, the Rector, was away ; and a telegram came to his 
house from the Colonel of a regiment far away in 
Peshawer that a young officer had died suddenly the day 
before : the only son of his mother, and she a widow. The 
curates shrunk from telling the crushing news: and 
knowing that the mother and her daughters had been in 
St. Andrews and that I knew them, they came up to me, 
and I had to go down through the bright sunshine of that 
day, and tell of the departure of the lad I never saw. I 


remember the mother’s bright welcome : and how when I 
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had somehow managed to convey the terrible truth, she 
bore it in a fashion far more than heroic. The sisters were 
stricken stony. Such are the things which come to a 
clergyman: and they are very awful. But I learned some- 
thing that day. And I have learned since then, how much 
~ easier it is to try to convey comfort to others, than to take 
it for one’s self. Cheery letters came for weeks after from 
the hopeful youth, universally beloved, who had to go 
before. 

There was a great garden party that day. More than 
five hundred came: many from Winchester. The Bishop 
and his elder daughter stood under a great cedar hard by the 
main door, and received them. The house was pervaded, 
all over, and the grounds. There were many I had come 
to know. But the morning had unfitted me for the most 
innocent gaiety ; and I went away soon, through blazing 
light and heat, to the house of mourning, and stayed there 
a while. 

Sunday June 18 was the loveliest of summer days. 
Chapel at 8.30 as always. My son had gone to early 
communion at the parish-church : and he had full service, 
without a sermon, in the Chapel at 11. I went with the 
Bishop to the workhouse: where was a crowded con- 
gregation in a bare hall. The Chaplain read prayers; and 
the Bishop preached a sermon of half an hour to the poor 
souls. It was perfectly fitted to help and comfort them ; 
and you could not have guessed from a word spoken 
whether he was preaching to high or low. That afternoon 
I went and had a little service in the house of sorrow. 
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And in the evening my Bertie read prayers in the Chapel 
and preached : the Bishop reading the Lessons and saying 
the absolution and the blessing. The day was a very 
memorable one for me: but its story has been told else- 
where.' The evening service cheered me, specially. The 
sermon was short, but earnest and interesting : likewise 
modest, as was becoming. And I thought that a young 
priest, counselling his father, and the Bishop who ordained 
him, could hardly have done better, 

Monday was a day of extreme heat: the thermometer 
marked 98 in the shade. With the Bishop, and Bertie, 
by railway to Winchester: the member for that part 
of the county with us. The Bishop went on to South- - 
ampton to a function. We went with Dean Kitchin ‘over 
his beautiful garden; and to afternoon service in the 
Cathedral. Then to the Warden, who took us all over the 
famous school. One was startled, to learn how small its 
numbers have always been. My boy remained with a 
Cambridge friend ; and I went in drenching thunder rain, 
most welcome. But I found that not a drop had reached 
Farnham. 

On Thursday June 22, I bade the Bishop good-bye on 
the steps at 5.30 P.M. and came away. I was at St. 
Andrews next morning at 9, in wintry cold and tremen- 
dous floods of rain. I had to preach at far Strathpeffer on 
Sunday July 2; and to be there five Sundays. The Bishop 
urged me, more than usually, to stay another Sunday with 
him ; but my answer was that I must be a Sunday at St. 


1 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: pp. 347 sg. That Sunday Morning. 
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Andrews before leaving for all July. The dear Prelate 
looked perplexed. He was not quite sure about the ways 
of the Kirk. I said, that would make eight Sundays 
running out of my own pulpits, which would never do. 
‘What could they do to you if you stayed away eight 
Sundays?’ he enquired, anxiously. ‘ Nothing earthly,’ 
was my reply, ‘except grumble. But then I should be 
unhappy, feeling they had a right to grumble.” ‘You 
train them to expect you far too regularly, was the 
episcopal rejoinder. I have long known that there is no 
taskmaster like one’s own conscience: if one has a 
coriscience. If I had had some one, other than myself, to 
appoint me my work, I[ should not, in the last January, 
have worked myself as nearly as might be into my grave. 
And some one else would (speaking as we must speak) 
have been in this blank house to-day. 

I had my Sunday at St. Andrews : two hearty services. 
{t is noted that one hymn was Liddon’s favourite, ‘ Praise 
to the Holiest, from The Dream of Gerontius. The kind ot 
people who would have found fault with a hymn taken 
from Cardinal Newman, knew not at all whence it came. 
And we sing it continually. It was a driven week, before 
leaving for Strathpeffer on Friday. So on Monday, feel- 
ing I was getting fevered and shaky, for calm I began to 
write my little paper on the Workhouse Service at Farn- 
ham, promised to our Parish Magazine which circulates 
100,000 copies monthly. I found this really helped. I 
finished the essay on Tuesday: but I note it was with a 
bad headache. A crowd of worrying engagements came 
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that week, unexpectedly : but they were struggled through : 
though ‘terribly dead weary’ is the word on Thursday 
evening. On Friday morning early the two sons who had 
been with us departed for London; and at 8.10 my wife 
and I set out on a far more troublesome journey. By 
Dundee to Perth: where we had a coupée reserved in the 


_ Highland train: and after a weary wait we started for 


Inverness: of course much too late. The train was so 
immensely long, that when you saw the engine in front 
going round a curve, it appeared incredible that it was 
drawing us with it. On, through terrible heat and glare, 
stopping at every station. However late the train might 
be, there appeared plenty of time for friendly talk between 
those in charge of it and their friends at the lonely little 
place in the wilderness. One’s sympathy went with them : 
and after driving days this was a holiday. If I could but 
travel so again, I never should grumble at any delay. 
Dunkeld, Killiecrankie, then through a wild tract looking 
on the Cairngorm mountains flecked with snow under that 
burning sun. I recall that journey as if present. Finally 
Inverness, only three quarters of an hour late : most punctual. 
After that, all was new to us. Coming through desolation 
after Struan, we had expected worse north of Inverness: 
and it was wonderful to find ourselves in Kent or Surrey: 
the country so rich and warm, the trees so great. At 
Dingwall, change into the Strathpeffer train: and at our 
journey’s end at 8.50 P.M. After all, the journey was not 
quite thirteen hours. On the way, it had appeared about 


a week. We were carried up the hill to the homelike 
Ate 
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and pleasant Spa Hotel, which was crowded. But our 
rooms were safe. About 130 sat down to each meal: 
among them we found many specially pleasant people, 
mainly from England. At 11 o'clock that night, there 
was bright day-light ; and the surrounding hills were mar- 
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vellous. 

I had been asked to take the church here for five 
Sundays, and had gladly agreed. For the waters and 
baths of Strathpeffer were exactly the things to follow on 
the weeks at Bath. And it proved a quiet and pleasant 
time. We had never before lived in so great a hotel: and 
the multitude of guests was cheery. The air was fragrant 
with clover: the pageant of summer was never more 
glorious than when I walked away, by a path through the 
fields, to converse with the organist about the praise for 
next day, and to see the church. I found it internally very 
bare: but the beginning of a fine interior. Taste and 
liberality have room, for years to come. Outside, fora Scotch 
Kirk, the building was handsome. That evening, there was 
dancing in the large recreation-room. I looked on with 
entire approval. And I was astonished when, at a later 
period, an Englishman, wholly ignorant of Scotland, asked 
if I did not give offence by saying so. 

When one has grown old, one has (I speak for myself) 
an anxiety in undertaking any duty, lest some untoward 
incident should prevent its being done. Wherefore I was 
thankful when I had made out my ten services: morning 
and evening on each of those Sundays named. The church 


holds 700, and there was a large and hearty congregation. 
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Everything was very cheering. There was a vexatious 
interruption. On Thursday July 20, I had the long journey 
to Edinburgh : but my night at the Club was brightened by 
the presence of Principal Donaldson of St. Andrews. We 
were there on the same errand: having been summoned as 
witnesses in a case before the Supreme Court. The Lord 
President was the Judge ; and I noted for the first time how 
(nature loving variety) a Scotch jury is arranged in three 
rows of four jurors each, while an English jury is placed in 
two rows of six. I did not know this: and there is inte- 
rest in learning anything. It was most vexatious to have 
that weary travel, merely to give evidence that I knew 
nothing at all about the matter. And assuredly I had no 
bias whatsoever. It is fair to say that while I was called 
by both parties, neither had said or done anything to 
influence me. I was in the witness-box about five minutes, 
and never was witness more courteously cross-examined. 
I enjoyed seeing our Chief Justice in his grand array, and 
in noting how perfectly he did his dignified part. Instead 
of thinking of the case, I was wishing that the fine old 
minister of Forteviot had lived to see the elevation of his som 
My cross-examination was by one of the most brilliant 
counsel at the Bar, and one of my own best friends, Sheriff 
Comrie Thomson. Here is the good of living in a little 
country like Scotland. In London, I might have been 
bullied by some blatant Buzfuz, whom I had never seen 
before. But I retain so much of my legal training, that I 
know perfectly how to protect myself. And the sympathy 
of the audience is always with a witness standing up to an 
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Old-Bailey bully. I had to have a quiet Saturday before 
my Sunday duty: so, for the first time in Scotland, i: 
travelled all that Friday night. But I had a Pullman 
sleeping-car from Perth to Inverness: and leaving Waver- 
ley at 11.5 P.M., I was at Strathpeffer at 7.45 on Saturday 
morning. The kindest of all eyes were upon me as I drove 
past the pump-room ; and the report was that I did not look 
very tired. Then Sunday came: commonly helpful to 
some anxious folk. It was a magnificent summer day = 
the hills wonderful. Ben Wyvis is the ‘Mountain of 
Storms, but it smiled benignantly. The history of the day 
runs, ‘A day to be thankful for, when evil days come.’ 
Yet, but for that line, quite forgotten. Preachers need not 
fret for that their heartiest services are forgotten by others. 
For they forget themselves. 

Sunday July 30 was my last Sunday this year. I came 
away from that final evening service quite saddened. I 
had taken to Strathpeffer, and its church. The last hymn 
was ‘ Abide with me.’ The text was ‘ And departed with- 
out being desired.” I was not thinking of myself, at all. 
The sermon is published. And I recall what Dean Stanley 
said, as to the success of Newman’s published sermons 
resulting a good deal from his giving the discourse a 
title, instead of (as Stanley thought had been usual be- 
fore) merely giving its text. That evening’s sermon is. 
called‘ An Unlamented Departure’ On Tuesday August 1 
we left the hotel at 8 A.M., and were at our own door 
at 7 P.M. 

I have told briefly of that pleasant stay at Strathpeffer,. 
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forasmuch as its story is already told.'| Likewise, I hope 
to speak of Strathpeffer as we found it in July of the fol- 
lowing year: the last time we can go to any place in this 
world together. But we met very kind people at that 
homelike hotel in that July of 1893. And knowing we 
were little likely to meet again, we came away from it with 
sorrowful hearts. 

There was the cheer of great congregations on the 
Sundays of August and September. But it came much 
nearer to have three of our lads at home with us in August. 
Besides the Calcutta eldest son, we had the Curate from 
Kent, and the youth who manages the cheery London 
weekly which the Bishop of Winchester always called The 
Vampire. The warm home-feeling in those grown-up men 
was good to see. It was interesting, on a day in this 
month, to read a paragraph in a newspaper which had, for 
its hero (if the word may be permitted), the charm of 
absolute novelty. I had opened a Bazaar, the historian de- 
clared, ‘in a speech of infinite tenderness.’ Then he goes on : 

‘Listening to his silver tones, any one unacquainted 
with the excellent man’s history would imagine that Dr. 
Boyd had never hurt a fly in all his life, far less hurt a human 
being’s feelings. Yet—oncea reporter called upon the ex- 
Moderator at his house in St. Andrews with the gentle 
request that the holy man would allow himself to be inter- 
viewed upon a particular question of interest at the time. 
A. K. H.B., adopting a get-thee-behind-me sort of manner, 


* In four chapters called Zhat Peaceful Time: pp. 231-286 in St. Andrews 
and Elsewhere. 
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turned his back upon the pressman with the snappy remark 
that he would never grant an interview to any one con- 
nected with a newspaper.’ 

Then the writer expatiates on my ‘discourtesy to a 
fellow-worker in the realms of journalism.’ 

The story is a pure falsehood. Nothing in the faintest 
degree giving foundation to it ever occurred. I have always 
felt a special interest in men (and women) connected with 
the press. I am always delighted to talk with such. I 
have had various opportunities of being (in a small way) 
kind to such. I never have said an unkind word to one. 
The person who put about that malicious statement could 
never have spoken to me. And, just when I felt a little 
angry at his petty slander (which I never thought of con- 
tradicting), I was pleased to find that a reporter-youth, 
very bright and alert, who had introduced himself at a public 
place, stated that he found me ‘ geniality itself.’ I should 
be profoundly ashamed of myself if any one, old or young, 
who had to do with proofs, ever found me anything other. 

The kind and good Principal Cunningham, who had for 
too short a time held Tulloch’s place, departed on Friday 
September 1. He was laid to rest in the Cathedral church- 
yard on Wednesday September 6. I read the service over 
him, as over Tulloch. Then on Sunday September to I 
preached his funeral sermon. That time comes over me, as 
I write the lines, in a very solemn fashion. But the story 
has been fully told.!| One was made to feel how desirable 


1 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: Chapter I. Two Departures from St. 
Andrews. 
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it is that the resting-place be waiting. So on Saturday 
September 10 my eldest son and I went to the Cathedral 
ground and selected a peaceful place, looking out upon the 
sea, and with a wall behind it, where ivy is growing now. 
Two days after, my wife and I went to look at the spot, 
and it was fixed on. We were all quietly sure who should 
be first laid there. There is a postern-gate, hard by, by 
which a mourner might slip in, little seen, to visit the 
narrow bed. We thought it well: thinking of her some- 
times coming there. 

On a Sunday at this season, one of my many nephews, 
an Oxford B.A., speedily to receive English orders, read 
the Lessons for me at the parish-church. He read very 
intelligently, but doubtless with the peculiar tone of his 
great University. Next day, a quite charming lady, of 
great worldly tact, a visitor to this place, addressed my 
niece (who would make her fortune as an actress), and said 
‘ Was that Dr. Boyd’s son who read the Lessons in that oily, 
sanctimonious tone?’ ‘No, replied the young lady 
cheerfully : ‘it was my eldest brother.’ It was vain to think 
of backing-out. So the visitor very judiciously said, ‘ Well, 
I never can do better than that!’ We have all liked her 
better than before (if that were possible) ever since. Some- 
times, having got into the slough, the only thing is to go 
through it. I could give striking instances. 

We had a terrible storm through the night of Friday 
November 17. The fine hawthorn-tree in St. Mary’s 
College, traditionally said to have been planted by Queen 


Mary, went down. I fear the tradition stands on no ground 
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at all, But we desire to accept it, and we do. He would 
be a bold man who should cast doubt upon it. It is so 
with other things here. The saintly Bishop Wilkinson, 
formerly of Truro, who succeeded Bishop Wordsworth here, 
but who abides at Dunkeld, one day sitting in this room 
said, concerning the house where he was staying, ‘I have 
got Queen Mary’s chamber.’ There is not the shadow of 
evidence that Queen Mary ever saw it. Queen Mary’s 
thorn was pulled up again: but had to be sadly cut in. I 
trust it is to live, but on a reduced footing. And I have a 
little paper-cutter on this table which was made from it. It 
may here be said that it is singular how many kind people. 
give paper-cutters as presents. I have seven in my study, 
most of them extremely handsome; and five others else- 
where in this house. 

Sunday November 26 was our eldest boy’s last with us, 
before going to India for the fourthtime. It was a terrible 
trial when he went first ; and not less now. It was Stir-up 
Sunday: a bright winter day. His last service was at St- 
Mary’s, that evening. The last hymn he heard was ‘ Still 
on the homeward journey. The last text, ‘The Lord our 
Righteousness,’ from the Epistle for the Day. We made an 
attempt, not very successful, to make the last days cheerful. 
I had gone that Sunday afternoon and prayed beside the 
sweet face of a little girl of eleven, the only child of her 
parents. She had her drawing lesson at 12.30 on Friday, 
and she died to-day. She was one of those angelic children 
who seem sent to be taken away. I often look at the 
grave where I read the service over little Isabella Burnett ; 
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and think how you must look on gravestones to find the: 
names of those who promised to be the best and purest. 
specimens of our race. 

That best of sons had a large dinner-party of his own 
inviting on one of his last evenings. St. Andrew’s Day 
was his last with us meanwhile. He had begged that 
nothing might be said. All the more was thought. He made 
many calls, and was very full of business, plainly wishing 
to keep away. In the evening, he was quite cheerful at. 
dinner, and his mother and I tried to be so. But while we 
rested, as usual, beside the drawing-room fire, he was busy 
in hisownroom. Friday December 1, 1893, was a sunshiny 
frosty day, the sky of summer blue. He went to London: 
by the train at 7.10 AM. We sat beside him while he had 
breakfast. He was running about, busy, to the last. Then 
he hurried in for a moment, without a word kissed his 
mother, then silently took my hand, and went. I went to 
the front-door, and saw him walk away into the gloomy 
dawn. He would have no one go with him to the railway. 
That was the mother’s last parting, in this world, from her 
first-born son. If he lives to four-score, he will remember 
that he never gave his mother a moment’s sorrow, save 
when he went away. Our youngest boy, who left us in 
July 1890, lived with his brother in Calcutta. After that 
day, she said all she wished for now was that she might 
live to see Harry come back. She was allowed to see 
that: but not much more. 

All the changes of ministry which have been in. my life- 


time are simply nothing, when compared with things like 
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these. We shall always have a ministry of some sort. 
And one ministry is just about as good as another. 

It cheered some little, even on that sad day, to visit 
certain houses of sorrow. I often recall what was said 
to me by a very intelligent man here, who had lived in 
London some years of his youth. ‘What I like about 
London is, that when you are down in your luck, you have 
only to go out for a walk, and you will see somebody 
worse off than yourself” The sentiment was awkwardly 
expressed : as when the Highlander said ‘ The potatoes are 
very bad here, but God be thanked they are far worse at 
Drumnadrochit. But one knew the meaning. In any 
case, I am quite sure that when you are in great trouble, 
there is nothing which will so lift you out of the dust, as to 
go and try some little to comfort one who is in as sorrow- 
ful case as yourself, or worse. But you must not go with 
the intention that you are to be relieved. That will vitiate 
all. 

Nor was it without some help to find, that evening, 
that an old friend was remembering me. I am sure it was 
not conceit that made one read, with a little stirring of 
satisfaction, a bright paper in a bright London weekly on 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, far away in Boston, U.S.A. 
There was an excellent portrait, like unto that which I 
look at daily, long ago given to me by the Autocrat 
himself: and then came the lines :‘ At the window was his 
desk, with a small library—a working library—tising handily 
from it. The Bible, Chambers’ Encyclopedia, William 
Cullen Bryant’s poems, Milton, Cruden’s Concordance, 
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Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, Boyd’s Twenty-Five Years 
of St. Andrews,—these were some of the books.’ 

I grieve to say I did not send him these volumes, 
through forgetfulness : For he sent me all his. And there 
were few human beings whom I was so bound to hold in 
affection. A few days later a letter came from a town in 
the United States, whose name I had never heard. But, 
turning to the proper authority, I found it had a population 
four times as great as that of St. Andrews. My heart 
warms to that great country, whence many kind letters 
come. But this related a fact without precedent: each 
Sunday morning the writer of it goes to his room, and 
reads aloud one of my sermons. As one greatly needing 
help, I am thankful if it helps him. But I recall what a 
dear old sufferer in my Edinburgh congregation told me, 
with the kindest intention, ‘When I can’t sleep at night, 
I say to my husband, Oh read me one of my dear 
minister's sermons. And he has not read five minutes, 
when I’m sound asleep!’ I said I was delighted to hear 
it: though it was not wholly for that purpose the sermons 
were published. That great and lovable man, Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander, whoinstead of being an Edinburgh Independent 
minister ought to have been an Anglican Bishop, told me 
how going to visit a restless sufferer, a good woman, her 
friends asked him to read a chapter of the Bible to her: 
which, though he was weary, he proceeded to do. Ina 
few minutes she was sound asleep. ‘Ah, see the soothing 
power of the Word!’ said a friend. The dear Alexander 
added (to me, not to the friend: there is a righteous 
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“economy’), ‘Of course, if I had read anything else, it would 
have had the same effect : It was the sound, going on and 
on. The Bible indeed had this advantage over the news- 
paper, that being so familiar, it did not keep up attention 
as the newspaper would have done. 

Looking back, one sees that warnings came thick on 
both of us in this house. But we did not take them. No 
one does: it is a temporary ailment, and ‘things will be 
better to-morrow, as I heard said, with a breaking heart. 
‘am sure they were far better, but not here. Dr. Marshall 
Lang, who succeeded Norman Macleod in the great 
Barony parish of Glasgow, had been deservedly raised to 
the primatial throne of the Kirk, and was coming to stay 
with us and to preach on Sunday December 10. I had 
long looked forward to it, and with special interest. We 
have not among us a man held in warmer affection by all 
who know him well. Things come suddenly. On the 
Saturday morning I had been preparing for Sunday, and 
had not failed to ask for a blessing on my services, accord- 
ing to invariable rule. But prayer often fails to bring what 
is asked. Dr. Lang was to arrive at 4 P.M. When sud- 
denly the irresistible influenza, known sadly, came down. I 
was soon only half-conscious, and in much pain : through all, 
the terrible desire to be at my work, where I was so needed. 
Gradually so weak that one could think of nothing, I 
had hoped, till Sunday morning, to preach, but could not 
lift my head.. Dr. Lang preached to the students in the 
morning: and in the evening he took all the service at 


St. Mary’s, save the Lessons. I had hoped to read 
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‘prayers for him, and to hear him: but it was not to be. 
He came and saw me after his morning and evening 
service: the kindest of men. On Monday morning I was 
to have gone to Taymouth Castle till Thursday : but those 
things ceased to be. ‘Just a painful reminder of what it 
is to be ill.’ Many letters came, demanding attention. 
And a funeral and a wedding, at each of which I specially 
wished to be. ‘It is a very sad thing for a busy man, 
anxious about his work, to be laid aside. Yet when there 
are not “complications,” lungs or liver, though sharp, the 
thing goes away: and one gets up again, shaky.’ Buta 
sermon came to me when I was ill: my brethren will 
understand how. . 

On Friday December 15, I should have been at 
Edinburgh if I could have moved. For Dr. Milligan, 
who had resigned his chair at Aberdeen, was laid to 
his long rest. He was one of our best men: and, like 
myself, a reasonable High-Broad-Churchman. The High 
was growing. He was Senior Clerk of Assembly, and sat on 
the Moderator’s right hand. He read the Lesson each 
morning: and he and I carefully followed the Christian 
Year on those memorable days. He had bought a house 
in Edinburgh, and we all hoped a season of honoured rest. 
But when he was brought from Aberdeen, he was carried 
in to see the pleasant study where he had hoped to work : 
and then hesaw itno more. Hewasone of the few among 
us in the Kirk whose names have been heard of south of 
the Tweed. Happily for us, in the days of the Kirk’s sore 
degradation (happily passed away) our blatant Assembly 
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bullies and pettifoggers were as little known there as they 
were believed in here. 

A good hard-working woman, living quite near us, lay 
down with influenza on the Saturday on which I did. She 
was but forty-five, and was much needed here. But it 
pleased God that one should be taken and the other left. 
And the first time I went out was to minister at her 
funeral. 

On December 20 I got Dean Stanley’s Life from Mr. 
Longman to review. I had but a little time: yet | 
managed it. One soon saw that he was far more to St. 
Andrews than St. Andrews was to him. Of course one 
had known it before; but it was a little mortifying. I 
read the book: and then I closed it, and wrote from my 
own knowledge. I found that I knew many things about 
Stanley, of great interest, which his biographers knew not 
at all. I gotaway my article, a long one, on December 28. 
And when it was published, in Longman’s Magazine for 
February 1894, I was pleased to find that the news- 
papers copied nearly the whole of it. I have been very 
faithful to Longman, which of course is practically Fraser. 
My first article appeared in it that time thirty-eight 
years. 

On Saturday December 30, 1893, a well-known St. 
Andrews man was laid to his rest. Walter Thomas 
Milton had been Provost of St. Andrews for very many 
years: in his last years he was laid aside by failing health. 
He had entered the Madras College as a pupil on the 
first day it was opened. My colleague read the Lessons 
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of scripture, and I prayed in Scotch fashion, in the house. 
Then in a mild fine day, with one of our grand winter 
sunsets, I read the service over my old friend at his grave. 
The Magistrates, Volunteers, and Masons, were there. 
He was the senior member of the Kirk Session of St. 
Andrews : the thirty-sixth Elder who had been called away 
since I came here. Only remote relations were present at 
that funeral. He was an amiable man, and probably 
made a better head of our municipality than a stronger man 
would have been. For, when his full-length portrait was 
presented to the Town Council, his successor in office made 
a neat little speech, in which he said, no doubt from experi- 
ence, that it was not an easy thing to drive a team of twenty- . 
eight spirited animals. Such is the number of our local 
parliament: the Provost being the twenty-ninth. 

His wife went before him: a gentle kindly woman. 
She had been beautiful in her youth. In a great house 
near Belfast, I was shown her portrait as she had been 
forty years before. She was greatly changed, but the 
likeness was there: touching to see. She told me of a 
singular incident which befell when she and the Provost 
were ona visit to Ireland. <A bright girl, staying in the 
house, said to Mrs. Milton how delighted she was to meet 
her husband: ‘Little did I think that I should ever see 
the illustrious author of Paradise Lost. I suggested that 
surely the wild Irish girl was joking. ‘Not a bit of it: 
she was quite serious.’ Probably she looked serious: but 
I could not think she was so. Possibly, like the illiterate 
Aberdeen Professor, she ‘had never read either Milton or 
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Shakspere.” But he went on to add that he did not 
believe any human being ever had. ° 

Epiphany, Saturday January 6, 1894, was followed by 
the coldest night which had been here for thirty years. 
There were 29 degrees of frost. The coldest before had 
been 24. Sunday January 28 was a memorable day in 
my little history. I preached at a University service in 
St. Giles’ Cathedral at Edinburgh. There was a howling 
snowstorm all that forenoon. It was the Communion in 
the parish-churches there. But it was fair by the after- 
noon, though the snow lay deep. And I found, as I had 
found before, that if people want to come to church, the 
weather will not hinder them. The prayers were beauti- 
fully read by Professor Dobie : a young and most attractive 
man, recently appointed to the Hebrew Chair. He was 
taken, sadly soon, from the Chair he filled nobly. On a day 
in thesummer of that year, he was travelling by the Highland 
railway to Inverness. He was extremely fond of horses, 
and had a fine horse with him. At one station, he got 
out of his carriage, and went into the box beside his pet 
till the next station. But the train ran into a siding : and 
when people came to open the box, the horse was well 
but the bright young Professor was dead. You see, you 
will not escape the fate appointed to you. Once again I 
heard Professor Dobie read prayers in that church. But 
it is nearly as certain as human things can be, that I 
preached on that afternoon in St. Giles’ for the last time. 
I was living in the University Club, alone. But that 


evening I went down to Moray Place, and dined with my 


, 
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old friend Sheriff Comrie Thomson who cross-examined 
me in that St. Andrews case. The only other guest was 
the Lord President who was Judge on that memorable 
occasion. It had begun to freeze bitterly: and I remem- 
ber how, as the Chief-Justice and I walked away together, 
the snow crackled under our feet. Such are the things 
which abide in the wilful memory. 

On Sunday February 18 I heard a bit of church music 
which was very touching to me. Every now and then I 
beg the choir at the parish-church, a very powerful and 
good one, to sing a regular old Ayrshire tune, thoroughly 
bad by all canons of taste, but which brings back one’s 
boyhood. There is a tremendous tune, called New Lydia,. 
once supremely popular in all the west, but now so for- 
gotten that not one of the young folk in the choir ever 
heard it before. It is set to a really touching and beautiful 
‘ paraphrase’: for so were hymns called at first here, being 
smuggled in under the pretext of being ‘ passages of scrip- 
ture paraphrased. I have with these ears heard an 
unhappy man give out in church the second ‘Scripture 
Translation’: which is the famous O God of Bethel: 
unutterably dear, and very little like what Philip Dod- 
dridge wrote it. But thinking of the frightful bigotries and 
stupidities of my childhood, I often wonder that any edu- 
cated people are left in the Kirk at all. And to ‘consider 
the prejudices of good people,’ simply meant that the most 
ignorant and stupid souls in a congregation were to decide 
what shall be the worship of the National Church. A 
vulgar person here and there will tell you that ‘every true- 
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hearted Scotsman is vitally Presbyterian.’ Ranker non- 
sense’ was never said. The best men in the Kirk are 
profoundly dissatisfied with her. One used to envy an Angli- 
can’s whole-hearted devotion to his Church. I have indeed 
heard Liddon say that he thought Episcopacy a very bad 
system: only he ‘supposed God knew how His Church 
should be governed.’ But I have heard the most eminent 
men who have been in the Kirk in my time say that while 
Presbytery works fairly well for law-making, it is impos- 
sible to imagine a system more absolutely useless towards 
the practical supervision of the parish and the parish- 
priést. Each member ofa Presbytery, in consideration of 
being let alone himself, lets his brethren alone. And as it 
is nobody’s business more than another’s to pull up a 
wrongdoer, if you say a word about him the question is. 
at once put, ‘What ill-will have you taken against that 
poor wretch ?’ 

On the evening of Friday February 23, 1894, we had 
a touching appearance in St. Andrews which can never be 
again. Dear old Professor Blackie gave a lecture in the 
great Volunteer Hall on Scottish Song. A great number 
present. He told us he was eighty-four years and five 
months old. I was in the chair, and introduced the 
wonderful old man. One could not but speak warmly. 
The scene was pathetic. He was ‘sair failed. Yet his 
vivacity and brightness were amazing. He had an immense 
mass of manuscript, but he did not often refer to it. And 
with much that was eccentric there was a great deal of 


good sense and kindly feeling. And he sang the old song, 
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Kelvin Grove, extremely well. He went on for an hour 
and a quarter. We all felt that we should never hear him 
again. I was an old friend: but Principal Donaldson, a 
still older, moved the vote of thanks very gracefully and 
kindly. The next day, I lunched with the Principal, with 
whom Professor Blackie was staying. There were present just 
two Professors, besides the household. The comic element 
was quite in abeyance, and the good old octogenarian was 
most touching. Of course, he had his own ways, which (as 
the Principal said the night before) were ‘not the least 
like those of anybody else.’ But when the old man kissed 
my hand, parting probably for the last time, it brought the 
tears tomy eyes. It was indeed the last time. I never saw 
him more. Hedied on Saturday March 2, 1895. I did 
not know. It was atime when all things had ceased for me. 

I was getting on with a paper on Hugh Pearson on 
the last evening of February, when I met a welcome 
interruption. Mr. Barrie, the true genius who wrote of the 
Window in Thrums, walked into my study, and stayed 
an hour. I had never seen him before, save once at a 
distance in church. Of course, I was prepared to receive 
him with warm affection. But sometimes a man is not so 
good as his books. And one might have been disappointed. 
There was no disappointment that evening. The man was 
exactly what the author of that assured classic ought to be. 
Never was eminent and. successful writer more simply 
unaffected. I never spoke to Mr. Barrie but that once: 
but I regard him as an old friend. And though it was in 


a dark season, when nothing in this world was of much 
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account, it did cheer me somewhat, when his mother and 
sister were not divided in death, to know that he felt able 
to write to me in his deep sorrow as to one in whom he 
was sure of the heartiest sympathy. He had it, indeed. 
Sunday March 11 was Passion Sunday: a day of awful 
blasts of sleet, and sometimes of darkness like midnight. 
A good young girl was at the parish church at morning 
service. She got a chill coming out, and before eleven on 
Tuesday morning she was gone: less than forty-eight hours 
after she had walked into church, strong and well. On 
Thursday March 29, I read the burial service in bright 
sunshine over a hale man of fifty-three, who had gone 
through his hard day’s work as a mason the Thursday 
before. We get warnings enough, if we would take them. 
On Wednesday March 28 my wife went away to Bath as 
last year; but this time with a pleasant party. She was 
there on Monday April 9, her last birthday in this world. 
She came home on Thursday April 26. The Midland 
Railway makes the journey easy. You come from Bristol 
to Leuchars, our junction, without change of carriage. And 
on April 28 I had one instance more of the accurate plan- 
ning-ahead which was characteristic of the Bishop of Win- 
chester : a planning-ahead which always terrifies me. To 
meet at Waterloo on Tuesday June 12, in good time for 
the 5.5 P.M. train, and to travel down to Farnham together. 
Many things were done in this house in that Spring: 
all to please one who was not to have any worldly posses- 
sion much longer. Old familiar faces went; but the 


changes were for the better. On Whitsun-Day we had 
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our Volunteer Service: the Brass Band, and the usual 
multitude. We did not know: but nowit is nearly certain 
that I preached that evening to the Volunteers for the last 
time. On Monday May 14 there came to this house, be- 
sides the eagerly-read Calcutta letters, a beautiful silver 
bowl, standing (somewhat like Solomon’s sea) on three 
wooden elephants. Our youngest boy bought it for his 
mother at Mandalay in Burmah: and it was set beside the 
chair where she sat every evening, that she might look at 
her good boy’s gift continually. It is there yet, beside the 
empty chair. Two days later came Archdeacon Cheet- 
ham’s Church History: a most laborious, wise, and in- 
teresting book. I read it with care: seeming to see the 
author sitting under a great cedar at Selsdon Park, always. 
with a book in his hand. Hewas a bright and cheery 
man: it was hard to think he had gone through such a 
crushing amount of work. He was interested when he 
was told how a good old woman, not well informed as to 
ecclesiastical elevation, stated that he had passed all the 
examinations to be an Archbishop, save one. He was. 
soon to pass that, too. Many walks and talks we have 
had together in that beautiful and kindly place where we 
shall meet no more. 

I have ever had a deep interest in those fellow-creatures 
whom we (sometimes with little reason) call ‘ inferior 
animals. On a sunshiny day at this time, a few doors off, 
a beautiful horse which had come in with great spirit six 
miles from the country, without a moment’s warning, fell 
down dead, It had never been ill before, and was in its 
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perfection. I came along that way, and saw the great 
glossy creature lying as it fell: the good creature that had 
worked to the last. 

The General Assembly met on Thursday May 24, 1894. 
Lord and Lady Breadalbane were back again as the re- 
presentatives of the Sovereign, and won golden opinions. 
This is not the place to speak of their extraordinary kind- 
ness to one’s self. I might have been at Holyrood nearly 
as regularly as when I was Moderator. The Chair of the 
Kirk was nobly filled this year by my very dear friend 
Professor Story. Wenever had a better Moderator. It 
was most uplifting to go to the Communion at St. Giles’ on 
the Friday morning. The beautiful solemnity and dignity 
of that great function were something to be thankful for, 
looking back on the lamentable exhibitions I have beheld 
there. For it is possible, in this country, to make even a 
divine sacrament exactly the reverse of a ‘ means of grace.’ 
It may crush you down with shame and sorrow. Story’s 
closing address, on the evening of Monday June 4, lasted 
an hour and three-quarters. It was brave and bright, as 
anything from such a man was sure to be. I grieve to 
say that I have heard addresses from our primatial throne 
which were distinctly sneaky. To abjectly fawn upon the 
bitter enemies of the Kirk is, in my judgment, a con- 
temptible thing. After the Commissioner and Her Grace, 
and after Story, there is nothing 1 remember so pleasantly 
about that Assembly as the magnificent blossoming haw- 
thorns in Moray Place. They soothed one, to see. And 
they made the surrounding air fragrant. 
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EVEN in this uncertain world, things sometimes happen as 
they were arranged long before ; arranged in a way which 
makes some folk tremble. Sure enough, on Tuesday June 
12, was at Waterloo, that perplexing and dirty station, in 
very good time for the 5.5 train. And sure enough, unusu- 
ally early for him, the Bishop of Winchester came walking 
leisurely on to the platform : looking bright and well. We 
walked up and down, the porters saying ‘My Lord’ with 
incredible frequency, and offering their services in the 
kindest way. The Bishop knew already that when I 
reached King’s Cross the evening before, I had been met 
by the news that my brother James, next to me in age, who 
had left Edinburgh and come to live with his great family 
in Queen’s Gate Gardens, had died on Sunday morning. 
I had known he was ill; but went through my services at 
home quite hopefully after he was gone. He had been in 
church the previous Sunday, quite well; but ‘got a chill,’ 
and was called away. I cannot speak of these things : save 
to say that the warning was not put aside. The Bishop knew 
my brother and his family well; and the kind sympathy 


was there on which one always counted. We travelled 
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down to Farnham in heavy rain, with very much to say to 
one another. At the Castle there were the two girls, fast 
becoming young women. Also Mr. Baillie of the Dochfour 
family, who had made many voyages and journeys with 
the Bishop, in east and west. It was but a short visit to 
Farnham this year: I came on Tuesday June 12, and left 
on Thursday June 21. Going is sad. When I went, the 
Bishop’s words are remembered. For they were ominous. 
now. ‘I have often said, when we parted, that we did not 
know what might happen before we met again. But now, 
parting for the seventeenth summer, we must hope.’ 

The Chapel had been made beautiful since the last 
year: also the great drawing-room. The Japanese paper 
on the walls of the drawing-room was the costliest I ever 
saw. But the Bishop said it would last, when he had gone 
from Farnham Castle. I had but one Sunday. That 
morning we drove away along the Hog’s Back, six miles. 
to Puttenham. There was a beautiful rural church, a 
hearty service, and the Bishop gave an admirable sermon. 
If we had not been so in sympathy as each to like the 
other’s work, we could not have been such warm and life- 
long friends. I do not think I am conceited: rather, 
easily disheartened. But if a man dislikes my preaching 
(as some do), this indicates such a rift that we cannot long 
get on very close together. Curious, how the services of 
North and South are alike in time. In either Church, 
morning worship begins at 11, and ends at 12.30 pretty 
exactly. Then in the evening to Farnham parish-church. 
The large building was full, and hearty. The service, full- 
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choral, was finely done. And we had a very hearty and 
interesting sermon from Mr. Simpkinson, the new Rector, 
whom the Bishop had placed at Farnham, in place of 
: Canon Hoste, promoted. I came to know Mr. Simpkin- 
: son, and liked him extremely. The Bishop had written to 
| me warmly of his Life of Archbishop Laud ; not knowing 

that in a little his own biography was to be committed to 
. the same strong hand. When I came to my door on the 
morning of Friday June 22, the same kind face was look- 


ing out of my study window which had looked out when I 


went. When the Longest Day came next, I was to be 
| looking down from the Castle upon Farnham blazing red 
in the sunset. But everything would be new. And the 
Bishop would be very near the end. Strange, indeed, that 
I was to be the survivor. My betters went before. 
There was the Sunday at St. Andrews, with its services. 
It was St. John’s Day: the earlier St. John. One text 
was ‘Among them born of women hath not risen a greater 
than John the Baptist.’ The other was the memorable 
‘He must increase, but I must decrease.’ Then on Friday 
June 29 the long journey to Strathpeffer. The day before 
we went, I had been cheered by a letter from a delightful 
old clergyman, a Canon of an English Cathedral, in which 
he stated that he had given away twenty-five copies of 
To Meet the Day. 1 would that many might do the like. 
Everything about that long journey comes back now. 
The Carse of Gowrie was bright green. The wait at Perth: 
the coupée kept for us two: the long run to Inverness 


through summer glory, in the tremendous train. The steady 
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losing of time, till at Grantown we were exactly two hours 
late. Nobody seemed to care. Then on to Dingwall 
through a blaze of yellow broom. Strathpeffer as before : 
but we knew the way now. Finally, the Spa Hotel with 
its kindly rulers at 9.30 P.M. Just 14 hours from St. 
Andrews. And our meal by bright daylight in a bay-window 
which caught the sunset, a good deal after 10 P.M. It 
seemed as yesterday since we left that home-like house. 

For some days, the heat and glare were terrible. We 
had the five Sundays, as the year before. The first, July 1, 
was magnificent. The mountains were glorious beyond 
words: the air was sweet with clover. The services were 
very cheering to some. The people at our table were 
specially pleasant: we were soon as old friends. One 
thinks better of humanity, for such experience. 

When my wife and I took long drives, and I long 
walks, the year before, the grand Loch Maree was a 
mystery as we looked to the west. We knew it from 
pictures: and we were aware that many place it the very 
first among the lakes of Scotland. Now it was to be 
known. On Monday morning we arose early, and drove 
away to Auchterneed station, a lonely place high among 
the hills. Everything was new. I had a pleasant talk with 
a most intelligent station-master. One felt, as often before, 
that every Highlander is a gentleman. The Gaelic accent 
sounds refined : also the soft low voice. Away, by railway, 
through miraculous beauty. Under the great rocky spurs 
of Ben Wyvis, the sides of the line gleamed with masses 


of roses, red, white, yellow; and with golden broom. 
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On that grand morning, it seemed as though this world 
would do for Paradise, were but evil away. Wonderfully 
rich woods at first: grand lakes and streams: then bleak 
hills. Here is Achnasheen, where we stop. After a long 
wait in blazing sunshine, away in a huge mail car drawn by 
three powerful horses. Along Loch Rosque, never heard 
of before: and by several beautiful but lonely dwellings. 
But the day soon darkened, and awful thunder-rain fell : 
it was tropical. The road, in parts, made one shudder. 
There is no need for the Scot to go to Mont Blanc that he 
may break his neck. At a terrible turn of the road, we 
had the first look of Loch Maree: I recognised the picture 
I had seen as a boy. It is an enchanted scene. Kinloch- 
Ewe: huge precipitous hills in front: here is Ru Nohar 
pier, and a little steamer. Here we launch, for the first 
time, on that magnificent lake. You cannot compare it 
with Loch Lomond, the two are so unlike: but I bracket 
them equal. And the loneliness here is solemn. Loch 
Lomond is within easy reach of huge Glasgow. I say, God 
be thanked. Some folk talk nonsense about noble scenery 
being vulgarised by the presence of their fellow-creatures, 
behave they ever so decorously. Such folk ought to be 
slave-owners, or French nobles before the Revolution: if, 
indeed, they are not merely snobs. Through the islands: 
till at length a pier at the west end of Loch Maree. Here was 
our genial host, Mr. Dixon of Inveran. And strange to see 
with him, in the unfamiliar place, the familiar presence of 
the good Baillie, left the other day at Farnham Castle. A 


boat conveyed us to the house: beautifully placed where 
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the river Ewe runs out of the lake on its short way to the 
sea. Here, one who has seen little of this world could but 
look round on water and mountain ; and say, in a dazed 
fashion, That is Loch Maree. 

The next day was quiet and beautiful. We walked 
about the fine avenue and garden: not without a thought 
of what all this must needs be in the wild winter. In the 
afternoon I drove away with our host, along the river to 
the wild little village of Poolewe, where the river enters 
the sea. The expanse of water, no more than brackish, 
is Loch Ewe. Along its south shore to a lonely school, 
_where was a crowd of children gathered from the country 
round. A first-rate man was the teacher: and a bright 
clever girl who assisted him, strange to say, bore the 
familiar name of Margaret Boyd. Of course, in the little 
time there, we became friends. Wednesday was showery 
and cold. Our host was the public-spirited man of that 
region. That morning, again we drove away. The only 
road took us to Poolewe again. But now we turned to the 
North, and drove through a wild tract along Loch Ewe. 
Looking down on it, one recognised ‘the dim shieling on 
the misty island’: there they were, exactly. On, eleven 
miles, to another sea-loch, Loch Gruinard. Here a pier 
was being built, which had to be inspected. This abides 
the farthest north point which I have ever reached. The 
view was wild and grand. We came home in drenching 
rain: on that coast such must be looked for. 

Thursday July 5 was disappointing. My wife, who had 
not been equal to these drives, had looked forward to the 
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marvellous drive to Gairloch, appointed for this day. 
Everything had been arranged to suit her. But drenching 


. vain fell from morning to night. No one got out of doors, 


save for a little turn in the avenue before dinner. On 
Friday we had to go. A weary old person needs the 
Saturday rest, with Sunday duty in view. And at Strath- 
peffer we had morning and evening service. It was a 
grand day, and the hills were magnificent. In our boat to 
Tolly Pier: thence away in our little steamer, all the 
length of Loch Maree. So we parted from it. Coming 
back by the way we went, we were at our door in seven 
hours from the Pier where we left our friends. But a 
terrible mass of letters was waiting. And in such there is 
sure to be something that vexes. Yet, in a day of trouble, 
sometimes there is a blink of cheer. It proved so, on that 
Saturday. The record written at the time reminds that 
even before the blow fell which was the worst I can ever 
know, trouble was heavy enough. That Saturday afternoon, 
the air fragrant, I walked, as many times, between rich 
hedges to where the Strath opened in glory, with its strange 
rounded hills: and looked towards Loch Maree, a mystery 
no longer: hoping to be ‘Helped by Nature.’ But that 
help did not come, to-day. When one is morbidly 
sensitive, sad things come too. Tulloch used to tell me 
that, when he was in a black mood (‘blackness of dark- 
ness’ was the word), everything he read suggested what 
made the darkness deeper. That day, the papers reported, 
at needful length, the details of a lamentable case in which 


the persons implicated were known to me. The miserable 
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story came down as a heavy blow. Sunday ought to have 
cheered : for the church was very full and the silent atten- 
tion startling. But in fact it did not. The sermons were 
two of my very best. I came to know, afterwards, that 
they had helped others. They did not help me. 

Each morning, early, the piper of the establishment 
was heard in the distance, approaching: and in a little the 
piercing sound went round and round the house, effectually 
waking all sleepers. At 7 A.M. the: handsome omnibus was 
at the door, to carry all comers down to drink the awful 
water, and to undergo various baths. You might go up 
and-down as often as you pleased, each day, paying nothing. 
Everything looked thriving. The horses were plump, and 
handsome. The driver was as intelligent and obliging a 
man as you could easily see. One pleasant feature of that 
great hotel was that you were waited on at table’ by bright 
pretty young women, so neat and trim in dress that it was 
a pleasure to look at them. They were all girls of the 
surrounding country: patterns of good behaviour: and the 
gentle refined Celtic voice was always there. A pleasant 
contrast, indeed, to the repellent waiters, in incredibly 
shabby dress suits, and unable to speak or to under- 
stand the English tongue, who are too frequently found. 
The medicinal waters, of diver kinds, were strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur: one spring yielding a beverage which, 


when presented to the unhappy drinker, was quite black : 
abhorrent to see. There is a spring which yields water so. 


terrible in power, that it is not given to any one who does 


not present a doctor’s prescription, ordering it. 
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This year, as the last, I had to make the long journey 
to Edinburgh: but now on a pleasanter errand. On 
Wednesday July 11 I had the great privilege of preaching 
at the consecration of the vast St. Cuthbert’s Church in 
Edinburgh. I have already told the story of that 
memorable day.' It was, in fact, a more memorable day 
in my little history than I knew at the time. For when, 
being as well as one of my years could be, I was helped to 
make myself heard by more than three thousand people, 
and to give my discourse as heartily as ever in my life, I 
little thought that I was preaching in familiar Edinburgh 
for the last time. It was a pleasant ending of ministrations 
without number there.” 

The dancing of evenings in the Recreation-Room at 
the Hotel was nothing like so good as last year. The 
music was not so bright: and the lively Barn Dance was 
hardly represented. One’s chief interest was to sit and 
look at a miraculous slope of blazing green outside the 
windows. I suppose it looks gloomy enough in the winter- 
time. But few will see it in those dark days. 

Early on Monday July 16, a carriage drawn by four 
cheerful horses appeared at the door: such a carriage as 
would not be found save in the Highlands. It was a 
handsome boat, ready for use: fully equipped with oars 
and all other things needful. Coming to a lake or river, 
the boat was quickly taken from the wheels, and launched. 
It had not to be launched on that beautiful day. But it 


1 St. Andrews and Elsewhere: pp. 17-31. 
2 The sermon is given in Occaszonal and Immemorial Days: pp. 37-59. 
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conveyed a party of fourteen, by Dingwall and Beauly, up 
Strathglass ; unknown even by name to certain there, but 
found to present some of the grandest scenery in Scotland, 
A wonderful river ran down the Pass, with bits here and 
there never surpassed. Strange, how the memory recalls 
odd little incidents even amid that glory. Something was 
said of the singular custom of some folk in a vast western 
city, of leaving out the letter T, even in cases where the 
omission makes the word more difficult to pronounce. 
Such is the case of making mention of ‘ going down the 
Wa’er’: try to say Water leaving out the consonant in 
question. Also of paying a visit somewhere ‘ from Sa-urday 
to Monday.’ A bright young lady who was of that party, 
soon to be scattered far, conveyed to us that she had re- 
cently been breakfasting, in the midst of a huge gathering, 
in a famous steam-ship: and heard one youth say to 
another, ‘Do you mean to say you don’t like bu’er?’ It 
appears as though it would bea far-less effort to say butter, 
than to produce that singular sound. 

Wednesday July 18 was quite a memorable day at 
Strathpeffer. The Duchess of Portland came to open a 
Bazaar on behalf of the church. Her presence attracted a 
crowd : and she did the little duty as gracefully as it could 
have been done. Having done it, she went to each stall, 
and bought with the liberality which was becoming. No 
one could have been more frank and pleasant. But she 
evinced an alarm at any skittishness on the part of horses 
which was surprising. We were driving up after the cere- 


mony to have luncheon at the hotel. Its kindly owner, 
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in consideration of the circumstances, had not merely sent 
a carriage quite worthy of ducal rank, but turned out a 
really splendid pair of horses. Just as the Duchess was 
relating how ‘we’ had won the Derby two successive years, 
and even that year though beaten in the Derby had won 
the Oaks, the horses began to caper about rather wildly : 
when in a moment the good lady opened her door, and 
sprang out with youthful agility, into the middle of a 
muddy road, which befitted not her stately array. Certainly 
her shoes were not made for that kind of thing. But she 
walked a considerable distance along that wet ground : and 
not till she had gone in to see the church would she again 
enter that handsome equipage. A little party of eight met 
her that day. Finally the horses conveyed her, briskly yet 
quietly, to the railway station ; and she departed to Lord 
Lovat’s castle a few miles off, having made herself specially 
popular. J was amused by the number of good men who 
asked me to introduce them : some of whom had not the 
faintest claim to it. But I have acquired the power of 
saying No. And there are few things I detest more 
heartily than when a pusher tries to force himself upon a 
person of rank. The person of rank is always politeness 
itself: that is part of the training. But such a one has 
afterwards conveyed the real feeling with a frankness 
which left nothing to be desired. 

When I went down to evening service on Sunday 
July 22, I passed through the church (as I always do if 
possible), and found in it a Cheshire parson, who intro- 
duced himself. He made sure of a welcome when he stated 
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that he had received orders in the Chapel of Farnham 
Castle. It was curious how many Anglican clergymen 
appeared at Strathpeffer in that July who had been ordained 
in that solemn little place of prayer. They all knew my 
tie to it. None of them were young. In later years orders 
have always been conferred by the Bishops of Winchester 
in the presence of a large congregation : surely a fit thing. 
On Monday July 23, the boat-carriage with its four 
horses again appeared, and we drove fourteen miles to 
Strathconon. We passed through magnificent scenery, of 
the most varied character. A lovelier place than the strath 
itself, shut in by wooded hills, you will hardly find. But 
it is very remote ; and even too quiet. I felt much interest 
in it through the fact that in this lonely and inaccessible 
spot, one of our Scottish ministers began his ministry, who 
for many years has filled a place as conspicuous as the 
Kirk possesses, and filled it just as well as man could fill 
it. Dr. Lees of St. Giles’ at Edinburgh was here for several 
years. It is impossible to imagine a spot. more out of the 
way of preferment to one of our most important positions. 
And one wonders that a man’s gift of holding a great 
congregation did not wither here. Another Edinburgh 
minister who held as high a place as any began his work 
in the awful desolation of Rannoch. It is impossible to 
say how a man is to get on. Notably is this so in the 
Church of England, with its great prizes. Often, at 
Farnham Castle, have I gazed on a picture of the first 
School-Board for London. Inconspicuous in remote back 


places you may see some who rose to the summit. Ex- 
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tremely conspicuous in central dignity you may behold 
those who never came to anything at all. What some call 
Providence, and many call Chance, keeps the disposal of 
things in its own hand. I have learned, too, that it is not 
a hopeful thing towards attaining great place, that a man’s 
eminence should be such that the general voice declares 
on every vacancy that he must be the man. Those who 
have the disposal of these places are not unfrequently 
swayed by very petty, contemptible, and even spiteful 
motives. There is a tendency to say, ‘We shall not have 
this man thrust down our throats.’ It appears as though their 
freedom of choice were interfered with. And a stupid 
patron takes pleasure in keeping back aman much superior 
to himself. Every one knows how Cardinal Newman was 
held back from honour by a stupid old Pope. It would be 
pleasant to point out striking instances. It would likewise 
be extremely easy. But where the disposer of distinctions 
is still living, it is conceivable that it might give offence. 
July 29 was our last Sunday : the ten services had been 

made out. One was thankful. All of them had been 
pleasant. On the morning of Tuesday July 31 we came 
away: very sorrowfully, although we knew nof that we_ 
were never to be back. But we resolved never again to 
travel in the Highlands at the meeting of two months. 
And the miserable disorganisation of Perth station at such 
a time must be seen to be understood. The staff of porters 
was sadly deficient. Not one could be had, even by liberal 
bribery. One or two men set in authority were quite the 


stupidest human beings I have ever seen. The train, of 
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course, was much too late. And when my wife had pain- 
fully struggled over a bridge to the Dundee train, carrying 
a weight for which she was quite unequal, my hands much 
more than full too, it was to see the train move off. I 


——— 


trust I may never see that deplorable station nor its be- 
muddled servants in this world again. I have often found 
it very miserable to pass through it at this season. But 
though we had expected worry, it was much worse than we 
had feared. I do not venture to say that the Perth authori- 
ties desire to make their patrons ferocious: I know not 
what motives may sway human breasts. But I say with 
confidence that if they desired to infuriate the unhappy 
souls who go through that draughty and perplexing shed 
they could do no more. 

‘The Sundays of St. Andrewsin August and September 
were most uplifting. But I must notsay more. On August 
17 I began to write the new chapters which were needful 
for a volume which, after various titles had been thought 
of, was published as St. Andrews and Elsewhere: Glimpses 
of Some Gone and of Things Left. This book consisted 
mainly of essays already published: great part of it had 
been written before the Tzventy-Five Years were begun. 
But the three first chapters were new, and the conclusion : 
108 pages out of 384. I shall have more to say of it here- 
after. Among many interesting people who made them- 
selves known in those two months of visitors, one is. 

remembered distinctly : Mr. Dwight, brother of the Pre- 
sident of famous Yale College in the United States, 
grandson of Dr. Dwight of the Theology, which I possess in 
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fivelarge volumes: and great grandson of Jonathan Edwards. 
I remember Norman Macleod saying, in a grand speech in 
the City Hall of Glasgow when I was a youth, that Jona- 
than Edwards was the greatest man ever born in America. 
I do not think the great Norman would have said so in 
the latter years. For myself, I had read, with the keenest 
possible repulsion, his Freedom of the Will. J think I 
should have become an Atheist, rather than a professed 
Christian of Jonathan’s peculiar type. And as for genius, 
it is impossible for me to express how high I should place 
Nathaniel Hawthorne above that repulsive and abhorrent 
Calvinist. 

It was curious to read in a London newspaper on the 
evening of Saturday September 15 that when I preached to. 
a conspicuous person (named), I took pains to accommodate 
what I said to the peculiar likings of the person in ques- 
tion ; and that accordingly I became ‘a special favourite.” 
Likewise that my manuscript sermons were marked in the 
margin, ‘Sigh here,’ ‘Cry here. The writer had plainly 
not heard of a not quite forgotten work, called Zhe Spec- 
tator,in which that statement as to marginal notes may 
be found. And every other statement in that singular 
paragraph is exactly as true as this last peculiar falsehood. 

Wednesday September 26 was the great Golf Day here. 
Falling in that equinoctial season, it is generally dark and 
stormy. But this was a day of grand sunshine: the grass 
of the Links wonderful to see. Mr. Fairlie, the departing 
Captain, was in the chair at the beginning of the great 
dinner-party in the Clubthat evening. Then, at the proper 
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moment, he yielded his place to the new Captain, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, now leader in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Balfour had been Lord Rector of the University, some 
time before. What has struck me, each time I have seen 
that distinguished man, is the curious conventional fashion 
in which he is caricatured. There is a certain resemblance, 
indeed, in the portraits given. But they could hardly be 
farther from the fact. And instead of the weak, senti- 
mental face of the caricatures, you find a manly, strong, and 
most interesting aspect. No one, not a very special fool, 
would think of taking any presumptuous liberty with the 
wearer of that face. There is another instarice of the like 
misrepresentation, in a man otherwise very unlike Mr. 
Balfour. Every one knows the beautiful lady-like face 
which the engravings give to the awful Claverhouse. I 
have often looked intently at the portrait by Sir Peter Lely 
which all these pretend to represent. Of course, the face 
is beautiful: it was not without reason that the designa- 
tion is always ‘bonny Dundee.’ But it is a determined 
and most manly face. You see there one not to be trifled 
with. I grew up as a boy in the covenanting west: I 
have often stood by Richard Cameron’s grave on Ayr’s 
Moss. And when I had a beautiful country parish for five 
short years, it was hallowed by the memories and the tombs 
of the martyrs. Everywhere the name of Graham was as 
the name of the very devil. But the face was never for- 
gotten. You remember in the finest of all ghost stories, 
in Redgauntlet, how Sir Walter makes Wandering Willy, 
finding Claverhouse with the brutal Grierson and Dalyell 
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in their proper place, still speak of ‘ Claverhouse, beautiful 
as when he lived.’ Mr. Arthur Balfour’s face is, to me, 
just as touching and interesting as that of bonny Dundee | 
himself. And though no living mortal can love the Church 
of England better than I do, still one’s heart flies to one’s 
head, thinking of Galloway and of Ayrshire: and I am, 
under that glamour, as true-blue a Presbyterian as you 
will find anywhere. It is not that I care in the very least 
for Presbytery in itself. But when a contemptible liar and 
profligate like Charles II, or a stony-hearted blockhead 
like his brutal brother, tries to force any ecclesiastical sys- 
tem whatsoever on a grave reclaiming nation, I am at one 
with the keenest Hill-folk against that. Ifthe story of the 
killing time were fairly put before the very highest advocate 
of Episcopacy, he would be the same: if he were a man at 
all. But I fear that only a Scotsman, and a west-country 
man, can quite understand Louis Stevenson: 
Be it granted me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home ! and to hear again the call : 


Hear about the graves of the martyrs the pee-wees crying, 
And hear no more at all. 


On Sunday October 7, 1894, I was at the Communion 
in the West Church of St. Nicholas at Aberdeen. It was 
the tenth successive October I had assisted Dr. Mitford 
Mitchell on such an occasion. English folk hardly take in 
what a tie a Scotsman feels to a church where he has long 
ministered in that way. It is a beautiful church, and a 
hearty congregation. The communicants who received on 
that day numbered 1260. One could preach to that con- 
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gregation as if it had been one’s own. It was pleasant to 
walk down, alone, to evening service, and to see the current 
setting towards the church, a mile away. One knows the 
purpose-like walk of people hastening, long before the hour 
of worship, towards a church where it is doubtful if they 
will get in. Dr. Mitford Mitchell read prayers: Professor 
Kennedy of the Hebrew Chair the Lessons. There is an 
eagle lectern here, which many Scottish people call ‘ The 
Hen. I have known an anti-popery lecturer say that it is 
treating God’s word with disrespect, when the Lessons are 
read in this fashion. I really cannot see why. But there 
are’souls which will see wrong in anything : honestly enough 
too. J came away from Aberdeen feeling that the fatigue 
of such duty was too much now: for I always preached 
both on Saturday and Sunday evening, besides assisting at 
Holy Communion. And I put on_ record that I should 
return no more. I did not know that when the next 
October came, neither I nor the good friend I had been 
with so long, could have been in that church had it been 
to save our lives. Time is on the side of such as desire 
change. It was a further sign when, on October 12, I was 
gazetted out of my Volunteer Chaplaincy, having served for 
twenty-nine years, and being superannuated. I was sixty- 
eight : and still fairly equal to the duty of the considerable 
parish of St. Andrews. But I was esteemed, by the autho- 
rities, as no longer equal to preaching one sermon yearly to. 
my kindly corps. 

In the early morning of Saturday October 20, 1894, 
Mr. Froude died. Here, it was a very dark and stormy 
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day, with drenching rain. It may have been quite 
different in his native Devon. He was laid to his long 
rest on Thursday October 25, amid the wonderful October 
sunshine of a beautiful St. Luke’s summer. That day I 
sketched something to say of him, in the conclusion of the 
volume which has been named. It was to have been 
dedicated to him. Hé was very weak, and near the close ; 
but he was told of this, and it was ‘a great pleasure to 


him,’ 


I could not write about him then, unless in grave 
fashion: I cannot write of him yet, in any lighter way. 
His departure was taking a great interest out of my life : 
and it touched deeply to read, in a much-valued letter 
from his daughter, ‘I know you were among his oldest 
and dearest friends’ He had friends of far higher worldly 
standing: but there were two at least in Scotland who 
held him in as warm affection as he was held by any, 
beyond his very nearest kin. The book came out, in- 
scribed to his memory: ‘in token of the warm and 
constant friendship of thirty-five years.’ 

I have written so much about Mr. Froude’s visits to 
St. Andrews in the volumes bearing on this place, and 
indeed in many others, that I feel as though I had said 
all that it is fit that I should say. I could indeed adda 
vast deal more, samples of his charming talk and his out- 
spoken letters. But the talk would never have been 
addressed to me, in quiet walks together, and sitting on 
either side of his bedroom fire when all the house was 
still, where I had gone up with him to see him to his rest, 


but for his assurance that no mortal should ever hear it 
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save myself. As for his letters, something has been said 
and more remains to say. I have letters which are 
practically ‘short studies on great subjects, and which 
might be printed anywhere. And others which tell so 
much of his history, and give such intimate glimpses into 
his nature and his beliefs, that sacred is the only word for 
them. Never was man more outspoken to those whom he 
could trust, to those who loved him. There was something 
of the woman in that sweet and noble nature. He liked 
to lean on somebody. Earlier, it was on Newman, far 
from being a Cardinal then: and from Newman he broke 
quite away. Like other men, he thought that Newman 
was by conviction an Atheist. The practical upshot of 
the Grammar of Assent is that if you allow yourself to 
think, it is there you will have to go. Wherefore, by an 
effort of will, the Cardinal went where he was forbidden to 
think. And Newman thought that by an effort of will 
you could believe what you saw was not true: to some, 
the greatest impossibility. In the latter years, it was to 
some of his friends a pathetic thing to mark how he leant 
on Carlyle. The resultant of all Carlyle’s teaching which 
is valuable as teaching, was Froude’s often-repeated 
counsel to a friend who was a preacher, ‘Stick to the 
granite : to what you are perfectly sure of. And that is, that 
there is an awful difference between right and wrong ; and 
that you ought to do right and not to do wrong.’ Doubt- 
less that is the granite of the spiritual order. It is the 
foundation of the Sermon on the Mount. Our Redeemer 
took that for granted. 
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What I desire to recall is his first visit to Scotland, in 
the early days of March 1863. He was with us just a 
week ; but it seems much longer. My earliest remem- 
brance of him was while I was staying with John Parker, 
in May 1860. His portrait hung in Parker's library: a 
thin worn face. And Parker said, so long ago, that 
Froude had so worn his eyes in writing the first volumes 
of his History, that it was unlikely he would write much 
more. So people make mistakes. Many were aggrieved 
by the new view of Henry VIII; but Parker said of a 
man of the highest standing, ‘He swears by Anthony.’ 
Thus was Froude named by his friends in those days. 
Then, when I had come home to Edinburgh, the sentence 
often occurred in Parker’s letters, ‘I like Froude so 
much.’ Froude nursed him in his last illness, with kind- 
ness quite beyond words. My first letter from Froude 
was in answer to one to Parker: it said that Parker was 
much worse than I had any idea of. And indeed only 
two days remained. 

On the morning of Wednesday March 4, 1863, I first 
saw Froude. He travelled all night from London; and 
the journey to Edinburgh was much longer then. There 
was no running at seventy miles an hour, with just three 
stops in the four hundred miles. He arrived at our house, 
78 Great King Street, at 8.40 AM. The first record of 
that time says ‘Very refined and frank. He never was 
other than very frank to me. That morning, at breakfast, 
I hear him yet, saying that he supposed a very marked 
Scottish peculiarity was in the observance of the Sunday. 
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Then, looking round the room, he said that in London you 
would not have had so large a dining-room unless in 
Belgrave Square. We went away out, in fine sunshine, for 
Froude’s first view of Edinburgh, Through Moray Place 
to the Dean Bridge. It was looking over that lofty 
viaduct, down the Water of Leith, that he said Edinburgh 
reminded him of Toledo. We began soon to talk of his 
History. I hear the words now, ‘I had to do something, 
and I might as well write history as write a novel.’ Then 
to the west end of Princes Street, and through the gardens 
up to the Castle. I had been anxious that Froude should 
see ‘the beautiful city to the best advantage. And the 
enthusiasm of one who had seen so much of the world was 
delightful. There was nothing of the cynic here. The 
view from the Castle struck Froude as it strikes all 
visitors. I see him standing beside the great gun, and 
saying ‘Mons Meg, her pellet.’ To the Parliament House, 
where divers eminent men were delighted to make his 
acquaintance. I see the thoughtful refined face of Mr. 
Cosmo Innes looking at him intently, as they met for the 
first time. To the spot, easily identified, where stood the 
Kirk of Field: down the Canongate to Holyrood, where 
every bit linked with poor Queen Mary’s memory was 
eagerly scanned. That afternoon my brother drove us 
round the Queen’s Drive. In the evening, a few men 
came to dine with him. I remember, specially, Skelton, 
just as clever as now, though not so renowned: Dr. Robert 
Lee, and Professor Fraser of the Logic Chair. Froude 
had a good deal of talk with Lee. His word, when Lee 
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_ had gone, was ‘I see your best men are exactly like our 


best men.’ Next day was one of lovely summer weather. 
We went early over to the University, where Lee showed 
the Library. There is nothing I remember more vividly 
than a long walk that afternoon through Trinity to New- 
haven, and then along the shore to Leith. I hear 
Froude’s voice saying, in the fading light, ‘Strange, to 
think Queen Mary must have gone along this way.’ 
Though he liked her not, an extraordinary interest in- 
vested her. Quite near the end, writing to me of some 
one who had died, Froude said ‘He knows now whether 
it is true about the Queen.’ There was only one Queen 
to be written about in that way. And when we got home, 
having come up by railway from Leith to Scotland Street, 
we found an application that he should sit for his photo- 
graph. Thirty-two dozen copies had been ordered for 
Leeds alone. 

On Friday morning, early to the Castle; and in the 
afternoon Froude went alone to Holyrood, and examined 
everything carefully which bore on his History. He had 
finished the volume which tells of the wretched Darnley’s 
end, before seeing the scene. But he said he would not 
have to alter more than two or three sentences. In the 
evening we went to a large party at Deanbank House. I 
hear our kindly host, Mr. Rose, saying with a bright look 
from which you would not have guessed it, ‘I cannot see 
you, for unfortunately I am blind.’ Then home: and we 
sat up together till two in the morning. I vividly recall 


Froude saying, with a wistful look, ‘I am surprised to find 


-. 
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that you are so essentially a parson: somehow I had not 
expected it. The next morning, Professor Blackie invited 
himself to breakfast, to our great delight. The lively 
Professor of those days was at his very liveliest. Froude 
was quite astonished. I think it was the only time I ever 
saw him somewhat freeze up. The extraordinary vivacity 
went beyond his sympathy. That evening we dined with 
Skelton. There was a party of men specially interested in 
meeting Froude. I remember Lord Neaves, John Brown 
of Rab and his Friends, John Blackwood and Professor 
Aytoun. Froude did not talk so much in such circum- 
stances as when with one or two. On Sunday, he was 
most exemplary. He went to church morning and after- 
noon: never having been in a Scotch Kirk before. ‘ It is 
the queerest service I ever saw: No common prayer at 
all” When next he ‘heard me’ (as we say) in the parish- 
church of St. Andrews, he liked oun order better. Seeing 
Froude at considerable intervals of time, I was much 
impressed by the way in which his views changed, and that 
in regard to the gravest matters. I could give extremely 
striking instances: but I will not. But I may say that 
the two things which, to such as this writer, are the vital 
foundation of all belief, are the doctrines of a Personal 
God and a Future Life. And I may add that, as time 
went on, Froude drew ever nearer to the orthodox faith. 
At St. Andrews he said that he approved the Scottish way 
which makes the sermon so outstanding. The sermon was 
reality : it was a human being saying to his fellows, ‘ Here 


is something which I have found out, and believe: what 


—— 
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do you think of it?’ And yet he added, that as you ask 
God’s blessing before beginning your sermon, and hope to 
get it, a sermon is not quite to be sat in judgment on like 
a newspaper article or an ordinary speech. As for worship, 
the frequent statement was that it tended (unless carefully 
watched) first to Idolatry and next to Sorcery. One sees 
the grain of truth here. The discourse at St. Bernard’s 
that Sunday morning was on Samson: Froude approved 
it. He did not care so much for the sermon in the after- 
noon, when we had still the crowded congregation : it was 
more like the regular thing : and he could not accept some 
of its doctrine. But the great mass of people, tightly 
packed, impressed him : and the good and hearty singing: 
though there was yet no organ, in a church which has had 
one now for many years. 

I need not follow the little story of each day. There 
were pleasant little dinner-parties in the evenings: one was 
with Mr. Cosmo Innes. Then during the day, long walks 
in typical regions like the Cowgate. Much time was given 
to Holyrood, day after day. Finally, he and I sat up till 
2 AM. One day he went down to Dalkeith, where the 
Duke’s chaplain had been curate to Froude’s father. One 
afternoon comes back vividly. We were high on the Calton 
Hill, looking down on Holyrood : when of a sudden he said, 
‘Mary was not an unsophisticated girl at all: she was a 
crafty experienced woman.’ Tuesday in Froude’s second 
week in Edinburgh was the day of the wedding of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales.. Edinburgh, grandly illumi- 
nated, was a wonderful and memorable sight : ‘ the finest. 
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sight in Europe this evening,’ was the judgment. It was 
pleasant, coming down in the morning, to find the great 
man on his knees, delighting the children by piling up 
their bricks of wood to a height as yet unattained. Last 
night I chanced upon a letter of Froude’s going back, years 
after, upon that old time. 

‘ However it be, nevertheless, there are somethings which 
can attach to ourselves which are really precious: and the 
most precious of them all, an old and tried friend. How well 
I remember that night at Edinburgh, and how jolly your boy 
was when he was riding about on our shoulders. Times 
are changed with both of us. I have the advantage or dis- 
advantage of you by eight years. The great alteration 
which I find in myself is the disappearance of Hoge. Idon’t 
mean as regards another life ; or that one has grown de- 
spondent: Not the least that. But simply that one has so 
short a future in this world that it is no longer worth while 
to think about it. Thus the personal element is taken out 
of every equation. And one looks at things without the 
twist from personal interest or emotion. 

‘So you see I comfort myself by trying to believe that 
I do grow a little wiser. Also one cares less for acquaint- 
ance, and more for the shrinking numbers of real friends, 
to whom, in this stiffened condition, one finds it impossible 
to make any more additions. Among the worthiest of 
these I like to account you: and so I hope you will count 
me, as I am sure you do. It will be a joy to see you 
whenever youcome up. You ought to have been a Bishop 
yourself. The next best thing is to stay with one, and 
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shine in the reflected radiance. I must see more of you 


this time than you generally spare Your affectionate 
Jie? 

Many more things are in that one letter which I should 
wish to give here: but I am permitted only ‘extracts.’ I 
must not give a whole letter through. There is not one 
among them which would not make you think more highly 
of the writer of it. And Froude’s style, rapidly writing a 
letter to an old friend (always with no punctuation what- 
ever) is just as graceful and felicitous as in his most classic 
composition. Indeed he often said to me that he ‘had no 
style at all’ All he desired to do was to make his mean- 
ing unmistakable. He likewise told me that no skill went 
to his writing a chapter of history. ‘Arrange the docu- 
ments in order that you are to give, or found upon; and 
then you will find that the chapter has written itself’ And 
little sayings remain in memory. For though Froude 
was so dear a friend, and so absolutely without pretence 
that one was entirely at ease in a talk with him, one never 
forgot that here was a great man: and that any sentence 
which fell from him was to be taken in and remembered. 
I have told so very many of his sayings, and never one 
that he was not quite content to see recorded, that I have 
already made use of things I might well say here. But 
they must not be repeated : though the reader must search 
over pages which he will never see, if he would collect them. 
Very vividly comes back what he said repeatedly to me, a 
minister of the Kirk : ‘ Be thankful that you have no prizes.’ 


He added that the view to such lowered terribly the sense 
WY, 
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of right and wrong in very many of the Anglican clergy. 
Good Archbishop Tait would tell how, when he became 
Master of Rugby, an aged parson, who would give him the 
spiritual benefit of his long experience, said to him, ‘ You 
are a young man, Dr. Tait: take the advice of an old man : 
Always have an eye to Preferment!’ The youthful Head- 
Master liked it not. The counsel might be understood in 
a very painful way. ‘Hedge: dodge: conceal your real 
sentiments : work on the weaknesses of men (and women) 
set high: you never know what may help or hinder you.’ 
Then again, seriously said: ‘The position of a constitu- 
tional sovereign does not seem to me a position for a 
rational being. I give the text: I do not expatiate - 
‘expatiate a little” was what Chalmers used to say. Then 
again: ‘I sent my first two volumes to the Duke of 
Drumsleekie : they contained something about his ancestry. 
He had not the small civility to acknowledge their receipt. 
No more Dukes!’ And yet it was while walking in a 
lovely scene, many years after, with another Duke who had 
sought Froude, that the Duke (immensely rich through the 
favour of Henry VIII) said of a sudden, ‘I know I have no 
right earthly to all this: It will all be reclaimed by the 
nation some day.’ Froude and I agreed in thinking that 
it might cause confusion to reclaim lands stolen from the 
Church ; but that, where the lands remained in the same 
family, an income-tax of fifty per cent. might still leave a 
man a hundred thousand a year of the national income for 
rendering no service whatsoever. Of a sudden, ‘ Doctor 


Dodger is a humbug.’ And Froude went on, ‘ The other 
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‘day I dined where he was. On my entering, our host 
brought Dodger up, saying he was most anxious to meet 
me: specially with the view of asking information about a 
‘certain matter. I began at once to tell what I knew. 
But I speedily saw that Dodger was not listening to a 
word I said: he was watching the drawing-room door to 
see who was coming in. I cut short what I was saying, 


and turned away : to Dodger’s visible relief.’ 


That evening brought a telegram from Mrs. Froude, 
who was staying at Maidenhead, summoning our guest 
away. She had been taken ill. To our extreme vexation, 
Froude left us on the Wednesday morning for London. It 
was most awkward. Skelton had a large party to meet 
him at dinner on the Thursday. We had a like party on 
the Friday. Both parties had to go on: Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet omitted. Skelton’s party went very well 
and brightly. In our case, the absence of Froude was 
specially annoying. For good Dean Ramsay, who for 
health’s sake had not dined out all that winter, had made 
an effort, and came in the kindest way. ‘I did not see 
Froude, but I have seen you,’ were the charming man’s 
words ; when I expressed my sorrow. 

More than thirty-two years have passed since these 
things were: but they have come back as though they 
happened yesterday. I would I could tell far more of his 
wonderful talk. But he told me very much which would 
never have been said except under the seal of confession. 
I wish I had heard him preach. It was only ‘a few times,’ 
long before. Every one knows that his early beliefs were 
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at one time quite left behind. But now, he said he regarded 
himself as ‘a liberal Broad-Churchman.’ He told me he 
had no conscientious difficulty about resuming clerical 
duty. And what a preacher he would have been! I said 
to him that it would be an immense matter if he could 
publicly testify that he had seen through early difficulties, 
by going back to the profession he had left. A proposal 
had been made to him of a stall in a Cathedral. But I 
hear his words: ‘I should not like to get a thousand a 
year for saying I had returned to reasonable Christianity.” 
Then I remember : ‘ Without accepting everything which is’ 
in the Articles, there is abundance to preach about.’ For 
a time, I am sure he contemplated coming back. It was 
not to be. His likes and dislikes were keen. His friends 
know what a true and affectionate friend he was. And his 
dislike of Newman was strong. He thought Newman was 
sometimes swayed by very petty motives. Sometimes the 
Cardinal’s doings were inexplicable : as when he set Froude, 
a youth, to write the Life of St. Neot. Froude dis- 
approved, vehemently, the publication of his brother 
Hurrell’s Remazms. And though fond of Stanley, he 
declared that the lovable Dean could be ‘very provoking.’ 
He gave striking instances. And indeed we knew it was 
so. But there was no malice: only something like a 
schoolboy’s love of mischief. Froude gave me, later, the 
grand edition of the Dzrectorium Anglicanum. That was 
the kind of thing which made him angry. The handsome 
pages are covered with contemptuous annotations. ‘Yes: 


and so years after you would have found crucifixes, and the 
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whole concern, in the churches in Yorkshire’ ‘Did Christ 
wear vestments, or peddle about altars ?’ Speaking of the 
Church of England: ‘Her doctrine: which of the two doc- 
trines?’ ‘Aye: So Black means White, and Left Right.’ 
Then, when it said there is rzsk if much water be mixed. 
with the wine: ‘ Risk of what?’ ‘Why bow towards the 
altar, when we suppose God is not particularly there?” 
When mention is made of dying unbaptised: ‘The 
mechanical theory of salvation’ Then, on being found 
worthy to obtain the grace of My blessing : ‘ Found worthy 
by means of the Conjurer’s palm.’ 

Froude had indeed a dislike (curiously reminding of 
John Foster) of all ecclesiastical pomp of worship. Soon 
after I came to St. Andrews, I got designs for the restora- 
tion of the historic parish-church, and sent Froude a photo- 
graph of the proposed interior. But I met no sympathy : 
‘Oh, go on ; and see what you will come to!’ I cannot 
but give here a bit of a remarkable letter : 

‘ All that I have felt myself in a Catholic Cathedral, in 
High Mass music, and the elevation of the Host. The 
personal tangible presence of God on the altar was the idea 
on which the Catholic ritual and constitution rose, and 
back to this all the sentiment connected with it inevitably 
tends and leads. Twenty years ago,' Puseyism was full 
of all those emotions. And the Puseyites have either gone 
to their proper home, or have stiffened into the hardest, 
stupidest, and most impracticable of pedants. Under the 
rolling organ of Toledo, amidst the relics of a thousand 


1 Written in 1864. 
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saints, the Priests with their banners and lighted tapers 
made beautiful by the sunlight streaming through the most 
glorious windows in the world, I could persuade myself 
for a moment that the old Church was one’s true place, the 
only home of true piety and worship. And then, by the 
side of it, rose the Inquisition, and the infernal torture- 
chamber, and the stake, and all the Devilry. Your friend 
thinks she can take the good and leave the evil. She 
might as well try to take the tree without the shade. The 
idea of which the Cathedral was a part, was one, whole, and 
complete ; and the earth has done with it. Never let us be 
betrayed by sentiment into adopting forms or opinions 
which the intellect, in the highest consecration of its 
responsibilities to God for its conclusions, cannot close with 
as true,—true in all their parts. The service of God since 
the Reformation has meant the free service of the cultivated 
understanding, ever growing, expanding, enlarging on the, 
earth, which is in a real sense man’s present Home. The 
service of the middle ages was the service in which Heaven 
and Hell were the only realities. A man poised between 
them looked on earth as a brief and fugitive place of evil, 
where his highest work was prayer, and earthly interests 
and earthly knowledge alike vanity. Get rid of form and 
priestcraft by all means. But having cast out one devil, 
do not open your souls for the seven other devils of 
Jesuitism. Ever most truly yours, J. A. FROUDE.’ 
Then speaking of a church very dear to him: 
“It has now fallen to an Idiot who has dressed twenty 


boys in surplices, and carries out the full service of the 
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Directorium Anglicanum. 1 am myself driven into 
Heathenism. I should really think it more rational and 


respectable to offer incense ina temple of Jupiter... . But I 
am grieved to miss the sight of you, associated as you are 
with so many charming recollections. Is it impossible for 
you to come to us for a few days? The Skeltons came, 
and liked it. I should feel like the man in Judges or 
Samuel who was assured all would be well with him, when 
he had a Levite in his house for a priest.’ 

Then a good word about ‘ your Bishop of Winchester. 
He might do some good if he dared. I like him better 
than I like most of his brethren. Happy you Scotch 
Presbyters if you did but know it!’ 

I am extremely pleased to be allowed to give some 
extracts from letters. The dear young lady who has 
authority here permits me to take what I think proper, 
having confidence in a friend who knew her father long 
before she did, and loved him as much as she can: loves, I 
mean, for Froude has not gone out with the last breath. 
Only the spirit of that just man has been made perfect: 
and if there was anything about him here which would 
have been better away (and I cannot remember any such 
thing), he is delivered from it now. It is far better with 
him than it ever was here: and he himself is far better if 
that could be. I am only to give two passages more. 
Because when Froude passed away from writing in letter- 
form what was virtually an essay (as you have read above), 
what he wrote to an old friend was both too intimate for 


general reading, and also too kind. He thought too well 
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of his friends. Much as I valued his favourable opinion, I 
should be ashamed to give here what he wrote, and that on 
many occasions. Not more than three human beings. 
(including myself) ever saw what he wrote to me when I 
was made Moderator of the Kirk. I would that I deserved. 
a tenth-part of what that kindly great man wrote: wrote 
many times. But I know in myself that I do not: and 
never did. 

‘My DEAR BoyD,—I am glad to see your handwriting 
again. Yourself I had been conversing with over your paper 
in Fraser, and meditating how time had been affecting us 
both. Much that you say is true even of me. But I fear 
I am restless enough still, over things not moving to my 
mind. I don’t live at peace as I should, and I don’t 
suppose that I ever shall... . Carlyle is dying. He has stilb 
strength enough to be restless, so I do not expect the end 
immediately: but he cannot live beyond two or three 
weeks. I was in the North in October, looking over the 
places where he lived as a boy. I saw the spot in 
Ecclefechan churchyard where his father and mother are 
lying. Before long, unless something unforeseen prevents. 
it, I shall stand again by the same grave, and shall see him 
lowered into it. The greatest man Scotland has produced 
since John Knox. That is my judgment of him. The 
family wish that the funeral when it comes may be 
absolutely private. Westminster Abbey will of course be 
offered, but he has peremptorily ordered that he shall be 
- taken to the old place. . . . Martin and his wife talk of St. 
Andrews being moved to Dundee. St. Andrews will not be 
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Pee acit so you must Bee some 
> to shift you both along with it.... Let me 
a sign of the times, A Reporter came to 5 Carlyle’s 
py: to beg that he might be frenied with 


melt was very like Froude to Meaeetice the most sorrowful 
‘etter I ever got from him: ‘But once more, Thank you. 
And pardon me for telling you so sad a story.’ Indeed it 
was” as sad as was ever told by man. And it made one 
think very seriously. _ 

_ Also very like Froude to say, ‘ The other day I met 
Newman walking in the Park, attended-on by several. 
Every movement of the man made you feel you couldn’t 
believe a word he said’ So completely were the early ties 
broken. And so strong was the moral disapproval of one 
whom he regarded as having done an evil work, in a not- 
~  quite-honest way. 

We all know Newman never quite liked Froude. 
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CHAPTER XII 


NOT SEEING HOW IT SHOULD GO WITH US 


THE last two months of 1894 ran out fast, bringing many 
events of no more than parochial interest. On November 2 
I went to see a good old woman on her birthday. That 
day. she was a hundred years old. She was clear in mind 
but weak in body, and was in her bed. In the same room 
her daughter lay, as frail as the mother: she was eighty. 
I am sceptical about centenarians. But I looked sharply 
into this case, as into others. I was entirely convinced that 
the century had been reached. Registration was not well 
attended to in Scotland in the eighteenth century. But 
there was documentary evidence which would have satisfied 
any Judge and Jury. On Sunday November 4 we had our 
‘winter communion.’ 1184 received: by a good deal the 
largest number at that season since I came here. I was not 
to be at the Communion here till that time twelve-months. 
And then feebly doing part of the accustomed duty, in a 
world wholly changed. 

On Tuesday November 6 Principal Stewart of St. Mary’s 
College gave his opening lecture, in the new hae Hall. 
A large number assembled to hear it. It was a touching 
thing, to see the highest place in our Divinity College 
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worthily filled by one who was no more than a specially- 
bright student in it when I came here: the first of many 
youths who have read the Lessons in church for me. The 
record of that day says ‘Very admirable.” Whatever the 
new Principal does is sure to be so. And I noted, with 
pleasure, that without the least affectation, there was suit- 
able dignity. Yet it was plainly the youth I used to know 
so well. 

Friday the 9th brought a pleasant letter from one who 
had sent me many such : 


Stratton, Micheldever Station: 7 Nov. 1894. . 


MY DEAREST Boyp,—I am here with Lord Northbrook 
for two days’ visitation of parishes: and, much rubbish 
answered, sit down to answer you, as a reward of righteous- 
ness. 

You would be surprised if I told you that I know some 
of your books better than you do. On Sunday evening, 
when slightly fatigued with Vol. 3 of Pusey’s Life, I took 
up your St. Andrews: and soon my whole being quivered 
with an unspeakable but quiet delight. In some of your 
headings I fancy I see what has been already published : 
but perhaps you don’t mind that. In fact, it may be a re- 
publication, which explains everything. ‘ Consequential 
about the legs’ of course is not new. And I remember a 
very pathetic bit about Addington Churchyard, somewhere. 
It is like a sunset by Corot. © 

The Farnham Workhouse sermon was I think in the 


Church Magazine. 
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The volume ought to be very readable. Do you re- 
member Simpkinson, Rector of Farnham? He is just 
bringing out what I hear is a first-rate Life of Laud. 

I wondered if you would be at Froude’s funeral. Of 
course it was an awful way to go. But I expect you to 
be at mine :—in the churchyard of Winchester Cathedral. 

Most affectionately, 
A. W. 


On Tuesday November 20, Mr. Albert Dawson came 
to ‘interview’ me for the Christian Commonwealth. An 
intelligent pleasant man. He put many questions about 
church matters, all of which I answered quite frankly. We 
have nothing earthly to conceal, or to fence about. He 
lunched with us. Then I took him along South Street to 
the Cathedral and back by the Scores. It isa pleasure 
to show some of our ruins to such a man. So we parted. 

On Monday November 26, the volume of which the 
Bishop of Winchester wrote so kindly, arrived. It was my 
thirtieth. Even after so many, the coming of a new book 
was an event in this house. When I came into my study 
in the morning, there, on the floor, beside my writing-table, 
was the little box from Longmans’. It contained but five 
copies : the rest had been sent to my few friends direct from 
the Publishers. The box was not opened till the forenoon. 
Then my wife came: and things were done solemnly. 
She got the first copy. It was the last book of mine she 
was to see. 

I note now, looking back upon the pathetic little history, 
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what an immense number of pastoral visits I paid while my 
strength remained. Every day, there were three hours of 
such: often,a much longer time, Also, one was very weary 
after them. They were all among the sick and sorrowful. 
I was well aware that while I was thus wearing myself out, 
there were two or three dishonest malignants who diligently 
put it about that I never visited at all. I wonder if they were 


ashamed, ina little while. I fancy not. Let me say tomy 

young brethren of the Church, Do not regard such. Do not 

wear yourselves by getting angry. Such creatures must 

“needs be. Perhaps you did not ask them to dinner. Per- 
haps you did not call upon them, and listen to their spiteful 

: tattle. Neverdoso. But it was pleasant, on December 13, 
P when the best-beloved of Bishops sent me such a cheery 
kindly letter from the Prime Minister Lord Rosebery, who 
has been the kindest and most encouraging of friends to me, 
consenting heartily to the appointment of a new Suffragan : 
‘ and adding that if he might judge from what I had written 
of Bishop Thorold’s labours, he wondered that only one Suf- 
fragan was asked-for. The same day brought Dean Church’s 
Life to review: and the uplifting news that our youngest 

lad, who had gone away to Calcutta in July 1890, leaving 

this house very empty, was to be in London at twelve that 

day, back for a while athome. He was to havea sorrowful 

time ; but to be an unspeakable help and comfort. I do 

not record the many kindly reviews of ,that last volume 

which came now, each day. Only I must name one, called 

‘ Jocelin of Sin Tandrewce, which appeared in the Dazly 


Chronicle. 1 was told, in a little while, who wrote it. And 
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when I was told, I did not wonder that I had written above 
it, ‘The prettiest notice yet.’ Not nearly so many such 
appeared as of the Twenty-Five Years. Critics know 
when a volume is mainly made up of reprinted articles. 
Yet 88 came to this house. Two or three indicated 
a most virulent personal hatred of the writer. They were 
Scottish : and Dissenting. Yet I wondered how I had suc- 
ceeded in rubbing any mortal so terribly against the 
grain. 

Christmas-Eve was a great day in this house. Wehad 
service at St. Mary’s on the evening of that day, and on 
Christmas-Day morning. It was the first time we ventured 
modestly to decorate the church. Possibly we might have 
done so earlier; for no human being found fault. But it 
was better to be cautious. We have made considerable 
improvement in the worship of bath our churches: and 
never have had to retraceastep. On that evening of Christ- 
mas-Eve, at eight o’clock, we had the nativity-music : like- 
wise two carols and an anthem. The sermon was from 
‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem ’: and I think we did. 
But the train which leaves London at Io A.M. reaches St. 
Andrews at 8.20 P.M.: and when I came home I found our 
two youngest lads, Harry from India and Charley from 
London. Harry was tall, and thin: but the same good boy 
who went away from us. Christmas-Day was Tuesday, and 
it came with a beautiful daffodil sky. According to the 
custom of the house, every one found many presents on 
the breakfast-table. The kindly reader will pardon my 
telling that the united family had put pretty red-tiled flower-. 
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stands outside my study-windows: the abiding memorial of 
that last Christmas-Day together. | 

On the evening of Thursday December 27 was the 
‘Old Folks’ Treat” Three long tables ran parallel from 
end to end of the Town Hall, and were crowded. There 
was a pleasant innovation. In former years, the enter- 
tainment consisted of tea and cakes; now, for the first 
time, there was lavish profusion of roast beef and plum 
pudding. Next evening was the treat of the Sunday 
School children. The large hall was crammed with chil- 
dren and lookers-on. The entertainment was quite won- — 
derful: mainly rendered by the little folk themselves: 
Immense pains had been given to its preparation ; and it 
was a cheery success. But things are mingled in this 
world. Next morning, a specially amiable, patient and 
pretty girl of twenty, whom I had christened, and saw 
constantly through her last illness, went. Her great 
sorrow had been that her illness would keep her sister, a 
bright Sunday School teacher, away from the little folks’ 
treat. I never found her but with the patient smile on her 
face, though she had much to suffer, Dinah was her name. 
When I went to-day to the house over sunshiny snow, I 
found she had left a kind message for me ; and had begged 
that I should read the service over her. I did so: in the 
solemn place where I have read it over so many young and 
old friends who had gone on before. 

Tuesday January 1, 1895, was a day of intense frost. 
There was a magnificent yellow dawn. That morning I 


wrote, where it was never to be seen of any one but 
Z 
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myself, ‘Thankful Harry is with us. I have very much 
‘ to be thankful for. Now, in my seventieth year, I see 
another New Year’s Day: all things fairly well.’ I did 
not know that it was to be an awful year: the worst I have 
ever seen. January 4 brought the most benignant of all 
possible letters from Bishop Thorold. Such never failed 
at every marked season. And another as kind in its own 
way from Mr. Gladstone, in the ex-premier’s own hand 
throughout: speaking in the most cheering way of the 
new volume. His successor in the great office had written 
in the most genial words, a good many days before. But 
no mortal is ever surprised at that, who has any acquain- 
tance with Lord Rosebery. Who wrote to me in gentler 
sympathy in my black day, and since? Not one: not 
Bishop Thorold himself. When I sometimes see malignant 
abuse poured out on the young Prime-Minister, by papers of 
the party to which I generally belong, I have wished that 
the deplorable writers did but know a very little of the 
man. Perhaps they might consider, too, What has this 
world to give him that he has not got already? 

When very great trouble is coming, you will generally 
find, looking back, that for a while, everything was going 
that way. With January of 1895, the cold began to be 
something killing ; and it went on for long. Houses, where 
thewater-pipes had not been frozen for many years, suffered 
now. Sorrowful things occurred in the parish, very wear- 
ing. A fearful number of letters had to be written: there 
is nothing I detest more. I had to begin, resolutely, not to 


read long communications from strangers. A lonely lad, 
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dying, struggled home from China: God knows how. As 
‘soon as he reached the dwelling of his sisters, he lay down 
and never rose again. I read the service over him. There 
is one most horrible and needless burden laid on our 
parochial clergy : to wit, the filling up, yearly, of long and 
complicated Returns. I do not believe anybody ever reads 
them. I note that on January 17, being very weak and ill, 
and having finished my review of Dean Church, I set 
myself resolutely to the repulsive drudgery of making out 
these Church statistics. It is the only part of my duty 
here which I absolutely hate. There are one or two other 
things which I come near to hating. These are what may 
be called the secular parts of the work of the sacred office. 
Every meddling blockhead tries to move the General Assem- 
bly to order more returns. The sneaky and podgy style in 
which the questions are put, makes them more abhorrent. 
‘ Kindly inform the Committee, and the like. There is no 
kindness in the heart of the recipients. I once received a 
request to give an estimate of the spiritual condition of the 
congregation. I could not sit in judgment on that. But 
I thought of the Elders: notably of seven very eminent 
Professors who were members of the Kirk-Session. The 
most eminent of all was Principal Tulloch. Was I to 
judge whether my dear friend was altogether such as a 
narrow creature of Low-Church proclivities would have 
declared he ought to be? I trow not. I refused to‘ kindly’ 
answer that Pharisaic question. I fear I answered it in a 
~ way which could not be esteemed as kind. 

An interesting youth was here for some weeks at this 

Zio 
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time, being instructed by my nephew the Cambridge 
graduate. The grandson of our Chancellor, the Duke of 
Argyll. He was very intelligent, and had a specially 
pleasant manner. Pupil and tutor dined with us one 
evening towards the end of January: the last, not being 
members of the family or my assistants, who have broken 
bread in this house. On the evening of Wednesday 
January 23, my wife and I dined out together for the last 
time. It was in the attractive new home of Professor 
Knight, which stands opposite the ruined castle where 
Cardinal Bethun lived and died. Assassination is not to 
be commended. But the godless Prince of the Church met. 
exactly the end he deserved. 

On the afternoon of Saturday January 26, in bitter 
frost, we had the last of many walks out the Links. And 
I noted that I had ministered in the parish on twenty-five 
of the last twenty-six Sundays: the twenty-sixth being a 
day of hard duty elsewhere. The last post that evening 
brought the proof of the review of Dean Church’s Life. It 
was long. And it is noted that I feared it was dull. But I 
was cheered when I found it was not thought so. 

Sunday January 27 was sunshiny, with intense frost. 
It was my bad Sunday : the one on which my services were 
morning and afternoon. Oftentimes had I recorded my 
resolution never to take an afternoon service again. For 
the morning service ended at 12.30. The afternoon service 
began at 2. For several years, I had struggled through it 
under a painful sense of exhaustion: which I got over by 


preaching quite extempore, I never got away from my 
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morning church till 12.45. And I had to be at my after- 
noon church at 1.45. When I was young, I delighted in 
afternoon services. These used to be the heartiest of all. 
There was nothing which so made one feel how years were 
telling. And there was not the uplifting of a great con- 


gregation. The services now are morning and evening. 


The afternoon congregation has failed: though in certain 
churches that service has to be maintained. The morning 
service on that Sunday was pleasant. I remember it 
vividly. In the afternoon a young licenciate took the 
prayers, and a divinity-student the lessons. But even the 
sermon was too much for me. I got through it heartily, 
by that perilous expedient: the congregation was not 
small, and it was very silent and sympathetic. I came 
home in a wonderful golden sunset. That was my last 
Sunday of duty here till July 7. The rest of the household 
sat in the drawing-room as usual after dinner. But I could 
bear no sound. My wife and I sat in my study that last 
evening. I read Dean Alford’s Preface to the Gospels in 
his Greek Testament: and Archbishop Thomson’s like 
Preface in the Speaker’s Bible. I do not think I could read 
either again. 

The next morning was most bitterly cold. After a 
long morning, I had a funeral in the afternoon, but without 
the service at the grave. I suppose I got a chill. That 
evening, it pleased God to strike me into the dust with 
great suffering. No one supposed I was to get better. 
But I was in my study and had a pen in my hand for the 
first time on Thursday March 14. The hand-writing was 
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barely legible. At 4.50 A.M. on that terrible day my wife 
died. She had watched over me through that crushing ill- 
ness with a kindness and a quiet courage far above words. 
Then, when weakened by anxiety and sorrow, a slight 
chill turned to inflammation of the lungs; and after two 
days of serious illness she left us. She never knew she 
was dying. I do not think she could have said farewell. 
She knew we could not do without her. And the thought 
that she was to go first had never entered my mind. 
She passed absolutely without suffering : in sleep. The 
wedding-ring which was taken off her warm hand, she 
would in another month have worn for forty-one years. 
And her birthday would have been three days before: on 
April 9: the actual day of the Resurrection. She was 
twenty-two on that great day in 1854, and was married on 
April 12. But though she would have been sixty-three in 
less than another month, no one ever thought her an old 
woman. With that smooth unlined face, and hair hardly 
beginning to be grey, she did not look one. ‘ The face 
was of five-and-twenty,’ were Bishop Thorold’s words. 
And with the energetic, careful nature, with the busy hand 
which wrote so regularly the long letters to the members 
of the family far away, with the fresh interest in everything 
which befell, she had not grown old. I had carefully 
planned everything for my own laying to rest ; and for 
making things smooth to her when I was gone. Should 
the anxious morning come (and very many have come), 
it will be something to think, Mothing can vex her now. 


And how she bore things: keeping them from one who 
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never could bear them as she did. Aye, she lived and died 
for others, as Christ did Himself. 

Nothing I could write can express what that time was. 
So it is best to be silent. 

Three of our sons: arrived in the morning, having 
travelled from London through the night. Our daughter 
arrived from Dublin in the afternoon. So of her six 
children five were round her grave; and Granby Burke 
our son-in-law, as good asason. I was still so weak that 
I could not be there: on that Tuesday March 19. Only 
our eldest son, at Calcutta, was absent. In the room where 
she was laid, the service of the Church of England was 
read by Bertie: only the household being present. That 
of Scotland was rendered in the most sympathetic way by 
my good colleague Dr. Anderson. And the service at the 


_grave was solemnly read by Mr. Wallace Williamson of St. 


Cuthbert’s at Edinburgh ; who had most kindly come over 
for that duty. No man in the Kirk could do it better. I 
would trust about six to do it as well; and no more. 

Yet I cannot quite pass away from that time with these 
poor words. It is an awful thing to be really very ill: 
with lingering trouble. Great pain is a terrible fact. 
Still worse, the wandering of the bewildered mind. It is 
strange to have days quite taken out of one’s life through 
unremembered delirium. It is worse, when conciousness 
returns, but the mind is beyond control. One forgets : and 
it is better. But one thing remains: the sense what an 
extraordinary blessing to suffering humanity are the 


trained Nurses of these latter days. Their knowledge is 
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equal to that of any ordinary doctor. Their skill, and 
patience, are above praise. I had two: one for the day 
and one for the night. Glimpses flash on one, suddenly, 
of great suffering : of burning in fever: of terrible experi- 
ence how long time may look. I remember when a quarter 
of an hour seemed several hours: when a miserable night 
appeared a month. Each evening, my wife read the 
Psalms to me. It was a great step when a Sunday came 
on which we could have the entire service. When one 
got a little better, this life came back : when at the worst, 
everything had ceased to be: all one’s past life and work. 
I spoke only to my wife: always near. Even she was 
frightened when one morning I asked, feebly, ‘Who are 
you?’ I can remember a time when I told her I had 
given up hold of everything: I had bidden everything 
farewell but only her; and I did not mind. After she left 
us, a friend sent a letter she had written at this time: ‘ it 
seemed ages since this trouble began.’ But she always 
bore up before me: very like Bishop Thorold in some 
things: quietly heroic, and determined never to ‘give up. 
She wandered a little near the end. Nearly her last 
words to me, that last afternoon, when not able to speak, 
were whispered : but expressed the brave spirit: ‘It’s bad 
to-night, but things will be better to-morrow.’ And they 
were so for her, far better: but awfully worse for us whom 
she left behind. She never thought of herself: but that 
last evening she had got a little frightened. She asked 
the Nurse, ‘Is it dangerous?’ But she went on, ‘I'll be 
very quiet, and keep warm, and it will go away.’ She had 
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entreated me, when I desired to be released, to try to 


live for her for just a year or two: and I tried hard, only 


for her. The next time, , T hope to go under quickly. If 
ever a kind, brave, unselfish saint went to Paradise, she is 
there. 

Each day, Bertie read prayers, all of us gathered beside 
the white oak coffin, all surrounded and covered with 
beautiful crosses and wreaths of flowers. On the Sunday, 
Bertie celebrated Holy Communion there, the vernal sun- 
shine streaming in. 

It was Tuesday April 9, her birthday, before I was fit 
to be conveyed to her resting-place. That day three weeks 
she had been laid there. Harry and I, now left by our- 
selves, took two beautiful wreaths to lay on the hallowed 
turf- the only birthday gift now. A cross, laid over the 
narrow bed, is always filled with fresh flowers. 

In due time, a beautiful Cross of grey granite was set at 
the head of the grave. It bears the name, and the days of 
birth and departure. Also the text of scripture, ‘ Until 
the day break, and the shadows flee away.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


TO FARNHAM CASTLE AND AYLESFORD VICARAGE 


BISHOP THOROLD was an incomparably better man than 

I ever fancied myself. Yet when he, not long after he 
became a Bishop, passed through the like unutterable 

trial; he wrote me a long letter which I looked over a few 
days since, in which he said ‘I am very, very unhappy.’ 

It is much easier to convey the consolations of religion to. 
others than to take them. for yourself. The other day, 
I received a long and well-meant communication from an~ 
unknown friend, pointing out that as I was sure that she 
who left us was happy, it was wrong to be so beaten down. 
But I recalled wise words of that dearest. friend, written 
long ago, ‘To have one very dear to you in Paradise 

is not like having her with you continually here’ Also 
I remembered how, in my inexperienced youth, when in 
my first parish, I wondered at the abiding grief of a 
mother who had lost her little child. I fancied that com- 
fort would be taken as in fact it cannot be for very long. 
‘Are you not quite content, when you think how much 
safer and happier your little girl is with Christ than she 
could ever have been with you?’ I see the poor woman’s 
face of wonder, plainly, over forty-three years: I hear her 
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words, ‘It’s just that I miss her out of my arms.’ She 
was right: if our Maker knew how to make us.. And I 
was preposterously wrong. 

Looking back over this brief memorial of the darkest 
time by far in an anxious life, I feel how miserably inade- 
quate it is. Of course I do not desire to write here any 
record of the multitude of little things which come back: 
though indeed I could write here what I never said to 
any mortal but Bishop Thorold. That time of suffering, 
and of feeling that everything here was past and gone, and 
of entire oblivion of any work one had ever done: and 
infinitely more the taking away from this house the 
presence which made it a Home, and which one blindly 
thought had never been valued enough: cannot be told. 
And there are things which if we could tell, we would not. 
Through all that dreary time till the end of April, my 
chief support was to read daily the morning and evening 
service of the Church of England: lamenting bitterly that 
we have none such: and that every attempt made to 
supply the desolate want only makes one feel the more 
sorrowfully that it is not supplied. When a lad, my father 
told me that just on the afternoon on which’ he spoke, he 
had been called to visit a poor member of ‘the congrega- 
tion who had been cruelly burnt so that he soon died ; and 
found that an illiterate city missionary was there before 
him. And while the sufferer writhed in torture, the vulgar 
youth, instead of praying (through Christ) for relief or 
help, went on at great length to explain to God that we 


never ventured to pray unless in Christ’s Name: ‘this over 
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and over. It is an awful thing that an uneducated block- 
head should be allowed to say to the Almighty (in your 
name) the first thing that enters into his empty head. 
Every National Church has in fact a Liturgy. To the 
worshipper, the prayer is ever a provided form. The 
whole question is, Whether the provided prayers shall be 
magnificently good, or vilely bad. 

The Bishop wrote at once, very wisely as well as very 
sympathetically : and begged me to come to him as soon 
as I could be moved, and to stay for a long time. Equally 
kind was the Vicar of Aylesford. I could go to these two 
houses when I could have gone nowhere else. And I 
should never have gathered myself up, had I remained here. 
So on Thursday April 25, not knowing that exactly three 
months remained to the Bishop of Winchester, my son 
Harry and I went away. I had two.or three times walked 
out a little way, but had never been three hundred yards 
from this house. So it was an undertaking. Till now, one 
had always sat by me, packing ; and stood at my study 
windows to see me go. The railway authorities are more 
than kind. We had toreston the way. We left Edinburgh 
by the Corridor Train at 2.30, and going through dismal 
rain and cold mist reached York at 7. Our rooms were 
ready in the Station Hotel: extremely handsome and 
comfortable. The windows of our bedroom looked on the 
great Minster. We lunched in the dining-car, soon after 
leaving Edinburgh: my first such experience. Everything 
was excellent. But it is less comfortable than you would 


expect : the movement of the carriage swings things about. 
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In the bedrooms, a touch makes them blaze with the 
electric light. Next morning, Harry went out to explore. 
As became his father’s son, he went to service at the 
Minster. In the afternoon, we walked slowly away to 
Evensong: the first time I had been in church for three 
months. The congregation was not so large as I remember 
it: but the music was fine and the worship most reverent, 
A young priest intoned the service beautifully. Two nights 
of rest at York: then on Saturday morning to London. 
By the familiar 5.5 train to Farnham. Our two London 
lads met us at tidy King’s Cross, and saw us off from 
shabby Waterloo. We got on very slowly : but the hedges 
and trees, still leafless in the North, were green and beauti- 
ful. It had been terribly dark and rainy coming from 
York: and everything was drenched in Surrey. At 
Farnham Station a note was given me from the thoughtful 
Bishop that he was to have met us; but the day was 
dreadful and he was asthmatic. That kind thoughtfulness 
was very like him. We were speedily housed at the 
Castle ; and I saw the Bishop at once. I cannot speak of 
that time. Thetwo girls were at home. Characteristically, 
the Bishop had the Sectator of that day ready to show me, 
with a specially sympathetic review. And there was a 
sorrowful cheer in going to evening chapel, where the 
Bishop, looking tired, read prayers. 

The Sunday was restful. All the household went in 
the morning to the parish-church. I could not go: and 
there was a Confirmation at Guildford in the afternoon, 


with a drive of twelve miles to reach it. So at the hour of 
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prayer, the Bishop and I had service by ourselves in the 
Chapel. He wore a surplice, as on weekdays there: I sat 
in the Chaplain’s stall. The worship was very solemn and 
touching. So we joined ourselves to all the congregations 
worshipping over the land. Great indeed are the privileges 
of the devout English Churchman. Then at 1.30 the 
Bishop departed to Guildford: and my boy and I walked 
in the grounds and the Park. He had never seen so nearly 
an Episcopal dwelling before, and was greatly delighted. 
When I had in a little to go in, the daughters of the house 
and he went for a long walk in the Park, to look for prim- 
roses. The sun shone brightly into my room in Bishop 
Fox’s tower: and there I read what vividly brought back 
the past ; and felt quite resigned to the conviction that I 
should never preach again. After the drive of four-and- 
twenty miles, and the long service-in a large church at 
Guildford, still the evening prayer in the Chapel faithfully 
gone through, though the Chaplain was absent. 

Never was man more overworked than the Bishop all 
that week. He had six Confirmations : each on a separate 
day, each involving a long drive. On Monday morning he 
was off to London before nine o’clock: having a Confir- 
mation on the way. Harry drove out in a little pony cart 
to Aldershot, to see his Cousin, quartered there. I wrote my 
letters, few compared with what had been. For the first . 
time, there was no letter home. And I grieved to think 
that sometimes, when I had to write more than twenty, 
and the hand was weary, the daily letter home (so waited 


for) was cut too short. It was always the last to be written. 
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I read a little volume which the Bishop had given me. 
It was fairly good. But I noted a sentence: ‘Only man’s 
eternal destiny can justify his claim to freedom.’ Which 
appeared grossly untrue and absurd. If we were appointed 
to go out at the end of this life, we should still have the 
right not to be slaves while the poor pilgrimage was going 
over. Then I read the Poems of Bishop Alexander of 
Derry. Some of them very fine. I thought of writing to 
thank him. But I was weak, and did not. Which I regret. 
Then I thought of writing to him (a stranger) when the 
great blow fell upon him. But it seemed presumptuous. I 
knew he would get letters of condolence beyond numbering. 
The Bishop got back before 8 P.M. And we had quiet 
talk in the evening: and Chapel. Dorothy had gone away 
at 6 to the Children’s Hospital at Shadwell, where she was 
learning to be a Nurse. ‘That she may be able to take 
care of me when I get into my second childhood’: her 
father had written to me. Strange, indeed, to see a girl 
like that going through the whole work, not lightened for 
her in any way ; and quite happy in being useful: though 
the beautiful Castle was left behind for a frowsy spot in 
East London. Sybil was very down at her sister’s 
departure ; and went for all Tuesday to Winchester, to an 
Art School. There is parting everywhere. 

On Tuesday morning the Bishop had his terrible 
pressure of correspondence, and in the afternoon a great 
gathering of clergy. Harry went away alone for a drive, 
early. When he came back, we sat out in sunshine 


greenness, and quiet, amid innumerable daisies. I was 
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very sorry to lose him: but he was to go for a little to his ; 


brother Frank in London, then to Aylesford, then to 
Dublin to Granby Burke and his sister. I saw him walk 
away at 1.40, quite cheery. His presence had been much 
to me. And he had seen me housed where I was at home. 
After dinner, the Bishop and I had a long talk. He was 
very frank: and quite saw that my time here could not be 
long. A year or two, we thought, at the outside. But the 
way before him was growing short indeed. 

On Wednesday, May-day, he drove away by 8.30, till 
Friday evening: for Confirmations. In such a diocese, a 
Bishop no doubt is more than welcome in many pleasant 
houses: but he is not in his own home. He had written a 
little before, from a beautiful country-house, that he was to 
sleep in the twenty-second bed since he had seen his own 
house. That day was. bitter cold and dark: ‘like St. 


Andrews at its worst.’ I read a great deal, in those days: 


the list of books is striking. Most of the new books of ~ 


value were added continually to the fine library. I was 
able to sit out a good deal, in bright sunshine. About this 
time, the blossoms came in great beauty. On Friday 
evening, the Bishop came back: also Mr. Awdry, son-in- 
law of Bishop Moberly of Salisbury. He was to be 
Suffragan, with the title of Bishop of Southampton. 
Bishop Sumner, though ceasing to act as Suffragan, could 
not give up the title of Bishop of Guildford. Hencea new 
title had to be devised. The new Bishop was most 
pleasant and intelligent. Of course, a scholar and a 


gentleman, or Bishop Thorold would never have desig- 
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mated him for the place. I looked with much interest at 


his wife, remembering her father at Selsdon Park long ago. 
Bishop Awdry had been Second Master of Winchester 
College: the office once held by Bishop Wordsworth of St. 


Andrews. He told me a fact, not often paralleled. When 


he was married, he was one of a family of fifteen children, 
all living. And his wife was one of a family of fifteen 
children, all living. It was at a later time that he came to 
the Castle with his wife. Now he came alone: to discuss 
the question of his taking the office of Bishop. On the 
afternoon of Saturday May 4, Bishop Thorold had two 
Confirmations. He came back, very weary, to dinner. 
And now I found how anxious his household were about 
his excessive overwork. Knowing what I knew, it was 
strange to think of the absolute idleness of certain Prelates 
of a previous generation. Who-was the Bishop who 
preached only once a year? He must have preached 
intolerably ill. But looking at his history, it was plain 
that he would have preached mean ill, though he had 
preached twice each Sunday. 

Sunday May 5, the third after Easter, was dark and 
cold. As last Sunday, we two had service in the Chapel 
at 11 by ourselves. There was the regular service there 
at 8.45 in the morning. I could not bear to think that 
it’: was Communion Sunday at St. Andrews. It was 
very strange and sad to be absent. But I had come 
through so much, that this was only one thing more. 
It was a comfort to think that Dr. Mitford Mitchell 


of Aberdeen was there in my place. I did my little 
A A 
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best to help him, and all at St. Mary’s that day. So, 
more worthily, did the Bishop. The same kind friend 
had been with me at my last Communion in that church : 
which was my wife’s last in this world. That day, 
after Chapel service, and after the excessive labour of 
the previous week, the Bishop wrote the whole of a 
sermon to be preached before the University of Cambridge 
the next Sunday. He had thought of his subject before, 
but had written nothing. And he did not merely set down 
notes from which to preach extempore. The sermon, which 
was one of half an hour, was written out fully: so that 
after being preached it was printed from the manuscript. 
I saw it in manuscript, but I read it carefully twice over 
in proof. It was an admirable discourse. Not merely 
thoughtful, scholarly, and devout, but bright, lively, and 
most interesting. It bore no marks of haste. And it had 
a leisurely feeling. No mortal would have guessed it was 
the rapid work of an overdriven man; pretty nearly 
worked-out. One or two Bishops have told me that they 
had to write their sermons in railway carriages. When I 
came to know the sermons, I was not surprised. If, like 
Samuel Wilberforce, a Bishop can give a charming sermon 
without any writing, it is well to aim at great variety. 
But a very few sermons may serve a Bishop for a year; 
and they ought to be the best. People can quite well 
judge of a man’s preaching, who are unequal to estimating 
his other qualifications. And good folk who firmly believe 
that a Bishop has superhuman powers, are jarred when they 


discern that it needs no miracle whatever to preach as 
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well as that. When I ventured to say this to the beloved 
Bishop of Winchester, he shook his head sorrowfully ; 
but admitted that I spoke truth. And it comes back, 
vividly, over thirty years, how a man, essentially a preacher, 
being raised to the Bench, said, sadly, ‘ But I can never 
preach to my own congregation any more.’ Preachers 
will understand. I am quite sure that was the very 
last sermon which Bishop Thorold wrote fully out. 
Commonly, he preached extempore: with a fluency that 
never failed: and holding himself well in hand, never 
becoming extravagant. The best of Chaplains, Evelyn 
Alexander, who had (in God’s mysterious decree) to go 
before, was quite pleased to record how just once, in the 
chapel at Selsdon Park in one evening, being tired and 
nervous, the Bishop flared up, and declared that if a 
woman became very bad, she was ‘worse than a devil.’ 
When we ventured to recall this solitary instance of extra- 
vagance, he did but say, with the sweetest possible smile, 
“Too bad to remember that.’ We, trained in a republican 
Church, can hardly rise to the awe with which devout 
English folk regard those far up in the hierarchy. I was 
amused, once. Archbishop Tait, standing in a beautiful 
churchyard, said, solemnly, ‘Well, I think this is the 
most beautifully situated church in my Diocese.’ Half- 
a-dozen stood by, each well aware that the church was not 
in the Diocese of Canterbury. But not a soul spake a 
word. North of the Tweed, the Primate’s blunder would 
have been corrected on the instant. And the Archbishop 


had far too much good sense to have felt aggrieved. I 
AG AS 
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have indeed heard of one placed high, who, having made 
a very stupid blunder and been respectfully set right, never 
spoke to the Corrector any more. Which showed that the 
person set high was indeed a very small man. -In fact, | 
what Carlyle called ‘a fool.’ . 
The Bishop had five Confirmations this week, but was 
only one night away from Farnham. On Monday morning 
we learned that the saintly ex-Chancellor, Lord Selborne, 
was gone. Never did man rise to the highest place in a 
contentious vocation, keeping so spotless a record. Roun- 
dell Palmer never did a dishonest or a malignant thing. 
Both dishonesty and malignity have characterised divers 
who reached the woolsack : likewise ugliness and vulgarity. 
As for Prime Ministers, one remembers the great Duke’s 
words: awful words to remember. Save only Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘I never knew one of them. that would not tell a 
lie whenever it suited him.’ Let us trust that the Duke of 
Wellington was mistaken. Let us comfort ourselves by 
thinking he spoke long ago. One remembers the words 
of the poor ignorant peasant in Hampshire, dying, to the 
parson who told him of the Blessed Redeemer’s sufferings 
and death: sad to say, a quite new story. ‘Was that 
long ago?’ ‘Yes, very long ago. ‘Then’ (with a sigh 
of relief) ‘we'll hope it’s not true.’ 
On Wednesday May 8 the Bishop went over and buried 
the devout lawyer. I should have gone with him, if I had 
been able. That day a fine hawthorn under the Keep was 
in glory. So too an apple-tree and a pear-tree under the 
terrace which looks upon the pretty town and the most 
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valuable of English hop-gardens. On Thursday May 9, 


two Confirmations. Friday, a busy day at home. It 


was bright and warm. In the afternoon the Bishop and I 
sat out together, both well-wrapped-up. We looked at 
the blossoming trees; and he pointed out the beautiful 
grouping of some elms in the Park. I did not want to be 
cheered. It seemed heartless. But he listened with un- 
failing patience to all I had to say. And he suggested 


_ things, both wisely and kindly. I was vexing myself with 


one particular thing about my great loss. I see him now 
take my hand, and look at me earnestly ; and, speaking 
very slowly, put it so away that it never came back. 
Saturday was blazing summer: and he went away to 
Cambridge to preach that sermon. It wasa busy Sunday 
with him, but he managed to write a long letter. He had 
been pleased with the large and silent congregation. And 


he thoughtfully proposed that my Curate-son should come 


-for two nights, and take me to Aylesford: not quite fit to 


go by myself. Then he said that he had a curious feeling 
that I should be getting to church that day: the first time 
save at York Minster. Singularly, I had done so. I could 
not go to church with the others. But later, I crept feebly 
down, and got into a corner of the well-filled building in 
time to hear a good little sermon by the junior curate : 
very devout, and unaffected: the first I had heard since 
January, and then I only heard myself. I fear the critical 
spirit will not go even from a failing preacher. For I 
added, that day, ‘Who could make a sermon quite worthy 
of the magnificent text: “I am He that liveth, and was 
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dead, and am alive for evermore”?’ I read Lowell’s 
Letters, two big volumes, which I found very tiresome 
and uninteresting: my own fault. But I quite understood 
why, when at p. 114 of Vol. II, I found ‘To learn patience, 
read the works of A. H. K. B’ (szc). If you do not like a 
man, be sure he cannot like you. 

On the morning of Tuesday May 14, the Bishop was to 
have gone up to Convocation : but he had suffered so much 
from asthma through the night that he could not. It was 
a disappointment to him: but it was pleasant for me. 
For the day being intensely hot, we sat out together a 
great deal, he listening patiently to my miserable talk. For 
as the blossoms and daisies grew more beautiful, one was 
always more crushed down. Now he set out his plan 
for me: that after my time at Aylesford I should return 
to him not till the end of June, but-till August. This he 
pressed, urgently. But I was terribly anxious to try if I 
could do a little duty, and had arranged to return to St. 
Andrews to preach, if possible, on the first Sunday of July. 
I see him leaning over the terrace-wall, contemplating a 
beautiful pear-tree below, white and fragrant ; and abso- 
lutely declaring that he would not permit this. How 
young he looked, the slender figure, as he sat down on the 
low wall, covered with roses, and said in a masterful way, 
‘You are not quite yourself: you can’t judge what you 
should do: I am determined: you have to stay here till 
August :’ August he was never to see! Then, ‘ Was it not 
curious? I felt, on Sunday, that you would be walking 


away down to the church. You see, we understand each 
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other. He was kinder than ever, but there was a curious 
change. I felt he thought he was speaking to a dying man. 

We had a man with us for two nights who interested 
us all, and who had been heavily bereaved but was bearing 
up as some cannot under the like. He was cousin of my 
old Professor, Lushington of Glasgow: who got the Greek 
‘Chair when Tait, only Fellow of Balliol, declined it ; but 
beating Robert Lowe. Professor Lushington’s wife was 
‘Tennyson’s sister. Strange, how after long time you 
meet with a name which has been familiar. For our visitor 
was son of the famous ecclesiastical judge, Dr. Lushington : 
who could have told all the truth about Lord and Lady 
Byron. . And from boyhood I had unreasonably disliked 
the name: for that he and my uncle whose name I bear 
had. been rival candidates for the undesirable burgh of the 
Tower Hamlets: and at the poll Dr. Lushington had the 
assurance to beat my uncle: an unpardonable offence to a 
little boy. Mr. Lushington had been high in the Indian 
Civil Service, and had been in the midst of the Mutiny. 
He was able to tell us very striking and interesting things. 
Hehad met Norman Macleod on his Indian mission-tour : 


and had heard the very ancient story of ‘ The wee man may 
pray, but the big man maun tak’ an oar, transferred from 


the Highland loch where it might possibly have been true, 
to the Ganges where it was quite unthinkable. 

The blossoms went over this year far too soon. On 
Wednesday May 15 they were fading fast. We were to 
have sat out that afternoon. But the day was doubtful 
and the Bishop had been asthmatic: he was to preach 
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twice at Bournemouth on Sunday, and it was well to be 


careful. | So the last chance of being out together passed 
away. Only four at dinner: the Bishop and I, Sybil and 
Miss Butler. What is best remembered is that I found 
with great surprise that my friend had never read the awful 
ghost-story in Redgauntlet. I lament to say that he did 
not fully accept anything said by me to the glory of the 
greatest. Scotsman and just about the best: the beloved 
Sir Walter. He used to smile at my determination never 
to add the surname. But that evening he read Wander- 
ing Willy’s'Tale. And he was impressed duly by that 
grandest of all such stories : which only a Scotsman could 
have written. I have seen him, wearied out, drop asleep 
after dinner over very high-class literature. But this 
evening he was specially wide-awake. That man is little 
to be envied who, in the circumstanc¢s, would not be so. 
The next day I made out what -was for me the trying 
journey to Aylesford. For I am a wretched and incapable 
traveller. Yet, looking back, it appears simple. I left 
Farnham at 1.55. Alone to London. But at Waterloo 
-my three boys, Frank, Bertie and Charley were waiting ; 
and they saw me off from Charing Cross at 4.32, the Curate 
travelling thence with me. Harry was waiting at Aylesford 
Station. At the Vicarage, where I was to be till June 13, 
the Vicar and his wife were kind beyond expression. 
Indeed, the charming Mrs. Grant has been like a daughter 
for long. Bertie went straight off to have service in the 
little church at Eccles. Next day, in winter cold, Harry 
departed for Dublin. I walked along the Medway with 
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him to the railway : the longest walk yet. I cannot refrain 
from giving a letter which came that morning from the 
friend departed. One sees the sympathetic thoughtful 
nature of the man who, torn asunder with engagements 
beyond his strength, would write so. 


Farnham Castle, Surrey : May 16, 1895. 


DEAREST BoyD,—I am thinking of you on your solitary 
journey, and shall miss you a great deal. Never have I 
enjoyed a visit from you more. It was so pleasant to see 
you day by day putting on your old looks, and quietly 
being happy with all the happiness that is possible for you 
just now. 

Next week, I have seven Confirmations ; and then go to 
Bournemouth for two big sermons. ‘ As thy day, so shall 
thy strength be.’ 

If I thought I was wilfully tempting God in working, I 
should hesitate to rest on that promise. But I don’t feel 
to be. On Saturday I confirm at Blackmour. 

Now, dear fellow, the Lord be with you, and give you 
peace always by all means. He has been very close to you 
lately. Or perhaps I should say, He has brought you very 
close to himself, and things you would not learn before are 
now in possession of your heart. 

Another thing. Common sorrow deepens a sense of 
brotherliness. 

My love to Bertie. 

Most affectionately, 
As W, 
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Thinking of the patient and never-failing sympathy of 
the best man I ever knew, one thinks how another very 
dear friend somehow failed to understand human beings 
placed as Bishop Thorold was. Here is a little bit from 
a long letter which I came upon last night. 


My DEAR Boyp,—You were meant for a Bishop, though 
Iam glad you are notone. For I agree with my old friend 
Dean Milman (and with Luther too) that no good man 
ever undertook that office without being demoralised by it. 

To have the honour and the rank without the dete- 
riorating influence is a high privilege. 

How gladly I would see you down here, and take you 
sailing over the waters which I have known and loved 
since my childhood. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


This letter was written when I was Moderator. Froude 
could not be delivered from the idea that, as such, I had 
all the good of being an Archbishop and none of the evils. 
And little as he cared for titles, he delighted in the Right 
Reverend: so evanescent. But in these latter years, by 
way of solace on stepping down, an ex-Moderator is 
Very Reverend for his life. I think the good men rather 
like it, It has never been proposed to call us Rather 
Reverend: as a famous Bishop of Winchester once pro- 
posed concerning Rural Deans. 

Lest it be omitted, I must here preserve a word about 
the Rector of Farnham. The Bishop knew not that long 
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‘before a year had passed, Mr. Simpkinson would be busy 
upon his own Life. These lines are from a letter dated 
Dec. 9, 1894. This is Dec. 5, 1895. 

‘Simpkinson has written a book, on a subject which he 
understands. He took his First in History, and Bishop 
Stubbs was his tutor. Both Gladstone and Bishop Stubbs 
highly approve of “ Archbishop Laud,” which is a brave, 
clear, well-proportioned, and thoroughly readable book : 
one of the few one wishes were longer. To-morrow 30 
youths arrive to be examined. Don’t you pity them,— 
and perhaps us? They are here three days,’ 

But we ought to have taken warning from repeated 
attacks of illness. That letter begins: 

‘You will wonder what has happened to me? The truth 
is, I have been in bed with an attack of bronchial asthma, 
which just knocked me down as a prize-fighter might 
knock down a St. Andrews student, and left me on my 
back to see how I liked it,’ 

He always wrote cheerily. Of course I gradually 
came to know he was sometimes depressed enough. But 
he kept his troubles to himself, bravely and resolutely. A 
bit of what Helps called ‘ real life’ comes back out of the 
past gone for ever. We were talking of what we both 
had owed to our kind trained-nurses: of the unfailing 
patience and kindness with which they did their irksome 
and trying duty. We agreed that the pretty uniform was 
a good thing: marking them off. I said, ‘The fact is, 
one does not think of them as human beings. The 


Bishop assented with the deep feeling of one who had 
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gone through great bodily suffering: ‘No: as angels!” 
And of a surety, one has thought, very little lower indeed. 


Neither of us could ever be grateful enough, or speak warmly — 


enough. Yet I recall what one of my nurses said to me: 
‘Now that you are no longer in immediate danger, the 
interest of the case is very much diminished. When one 
is fighting with death, it is quite different.’ 

I found, last night, a forgotten letter from Mr. Lowell. 
I trust no reader fancied I meant to depreciate that 
most eminent man, when I confessed with shame that I 
could not read him with interest. And against the 
declarations that he found me dismally dull, let me set 
some kind words. I had met him in Edinburgh, and been 
charmed with him in private: as I was with Matthew 
Arnold, whose writings I have always found most irritating = 
where not dull, infuriating. And when Mr. Lowell was 
run for our Lord Rectorship, I wrote tohim. Here is 
a line from a long letter of reply : 

‘I have this morning received the objections made to 
my eligibility by the supporters of the other candidate. 
They seem to me reasonable, and more than probably 
valid. This does not prevent me, however, from thanking 
you warmly for the only too kindly tone of your congratu- 
lations, and from regretting that a connection with the 
University should not bring me into nearer personal 
relations with a man whom I so much respect. Whatever 
happens, your congratulations will always be among the 
pleasantest of the trophies I have brought away from the 
contest.’ 
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Of course, Mr. Lowell was a most courteous gentleman. 
And when I had that long talk with him, I was able 
appropriately to quote certain lines from the Biglow 
papers. He was in fact elected Lord Rector by the votes 
of our students: but it was decided, very regrettably, that 
not being a British subject he was not eligible to hold 
the office. , 

“At the same time with Mr. Lowell’s letter, I found 
another, not without interest from a keen Presbyterian. I 
give a bit of it. 


_ My DEAR D.D.,—Isee you figuring in the Scotsman to- 
day. In the matter of Churches, no doubt that ‘lecherous 
and treacherous Beast’ Charles II was right after all. 
Episcopacy is the Church for gentlemen: Presbytery for 
men. Preach a sermon from that text, and I will come 
and hear you by express train, even though you do not 
read the Lesson of the Day. 

Yours with human love and Christian catholicity, 
J. S. BLACKIE. 


Thus the genial Professor Blackie, soon to go. And 
the thought of quiet uplifting Sundays at Aylesford 
brings in a bit of a letter from the Autocrat: quite for- 
gotten till now. Under the circumstances, I do not give 
its date. That is right, plainly. And coming from the 
delightful old man, it is pathetic. 


My DEAR DR. Boyp,—It.is Sunday, and I have been 


to the only church or ‘meeting house’ in this little 
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village. I have heard a long sermon from the text ‘God 
is love.’ I had not thought it possible to get anything 
but sweetness out of those dear words. But such ranting 
and roaring as I have listened to have jarred my nerves 
as your poor Hoods and Thomas Airds were racked by 
crowing cock or other outward disturbance. So I have 
been sitting down and soothing myself, not to slumber, 
but to restful and cheerful peace with the Third Series of 
the ‘Recreations.’ I have found it full of interest, genial, 
often playful, but especially I have delighted in its per- 
sonal particulars and anecdotes. First of all Norman 
Macleod, whose name IJ have long known, but of whom I 
never before had any clear picture in my mind: then 
kindly, sweet Dean Stanley, whom I met at our Rev. 
Phillips Brooke’s at dinner when he was in Boston: and 
Charles Kingsley, whom I met and talked with at Mr. 
James T. Fields’s. 

My Sunday hours have passed most agreeably in 
reading about these, and the old Professor Buchanan, not 
to speak of the other papers: to one of which at least 
(At the General Assembly) I must return, for the contro- 
versies in the Scottish Church have a special hold on me, 
as running parallel with the conflicts in our own religious 
bodies. I can therefore thank you for your very pleasing 
and instructive Essays with a better conscience than I can 
to many distant friends who send me books I cannot read, 
and could not even if I had time. 

How much we in New England and you in Scotland 


have incommon! It would be as easy, doubtless to show 
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what differences there are between them, but the dif- 
ferences are largely external and the resemblances deeply. 
rooted in a common human nature, acted on by many 
similar conditions. In both it is delightful to see the 
crude and bitter fruit of that gnarled and knotty old tree 
of Puritanism, rounding, ripening, colouring in the sun- 
shine of a truer civilization. 
Believe me, Dear Dr. Boyd, Very truly yours, 
O. W. HOLMEs. 


The name of Kent is delightful to me as it was to 
Dickens. But, not to name the black shadow which was 
over all things, these were days of almost ceaseless pain, 
sometimes severe, and of incapacity for any employment 
but reading. But it was a lovely corner of the famous 
county, amid great cherry orchards and hop-gardens: 
where the red sails looked strange above the miraculously 
rich trees as they glided up and down the famous Med- 
way: where blossoming hawthorns blazed as in Ayrshire 
when one was a boy: where huge elms towered towards 
heaven: where eight sweet bells filled the air round the 
beautiful church, in which daily prayer was wont to be 
made: a special help (never missed by me) to one who abides 
where the church, unless it be a show-place sought of 
sight-seers, is carefully locked up from Sunday to Sunday. 
I joyed, sadly, in the old bridge, crossed centuries since 
by Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims: in the quaint tidy 
houses of the picturesque little town: in the beautiful 


antique house called The Friars, rising on one side 
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straight from the river, and on the other side charming — 5 


with an old-fashioned garden: in the grand avenues about 
Mr. Brassey’s attractive mansion: in the rural path out to 


Eccles, Bertie’s special ‘corner of the vineyard’: every spot 
associated with depressing pain. My first Sunday, May 
“19, was dismal December. On each of my four Sundays 
there I had the great privilege of Holy Communion: also 
on St. Barnabas’ Day. This was Rogation Sunday. In 
the morning, the parish-church, bearing the name of St. 
Peter: a helpful service, a good congregation, excellent 
music, and an admirable sermon from the Vicar. The 
sixteenth Sunday since I ministered, or was at a complete 
service. In the evening I drove out to Eccles, St. Mark’s: 
little more than a mile. It was pleasant to see how they 
had beautified the plain little church, and how carefully 
everything was done. The surpliced choir numbered 
twenty: and one felt the heartiness of the congregation, 
which quite filled the building. Bertie gave an excellent 
sermon on Prayer. Both the Vicar and he had not a scrap 
of ‘paper. It was most satisfactory to find that the 
pretty Vicarage, not a small one, was just as enjoyable 
a place to live in as Farnham Castle itself. For the great 
majority of the men who enter the Church will assuredly 
have to be content with the lesser dwelling. The next 
morning, early, the Vicar and Mrs. Grant departed for a 
holiday in Paris: and we remained in possession. 
Thursday May 23 was Ascension Day. And _ that 
evening, at St. Mark’s, where I was breaking no law in so 


doing, I said my first words, briefly. It was a delightful 
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thing to see 150 hard-working folk, after a hard day’s 


work, come to church ona weekday evening. The hour 


was 7.30. The service was full choral. I could not stand. 
But I sat on a chair at the entrance to the chancel, and 
spoke for twelve minutes without book. I was thankful to 
have done it: but it was startling to find how thin, weak, 
and unmanageable was my voice: rather terrible, indeed. 
But I cannot forget the wonderful kindness of many of 
the congregation when service was over. It was more 
like the demonstrative Methodists than the staid Church 
of England. And nothing has cheered me nearly so 
much, since I went down, as to see how my son’s services 
were valued by the kind good people among whom his 
work had lain. On Sunday May 26 I went with him to 
early Communion in the parish-church. Then he went 
to his service and schools at Eccles: and in the evening I 
went to the parish-church, where he did the whole service 
save the Lessons. The Anglican Clergy, all I have known, 
work at very high pressure. When I was a boy, the 
Church work of Scotland was much the harder. But the 
Church of England has come up from that easy-going: 
and it is just the other way. Most of us work to the 
limit of our strength. But services are multiplied in 
England, to a degree quite unparalleled here. It was very 
long since my boy and I had so many days together. And 
I was profoundly interested in seeing all he did: and 
deeply thankful that he had found his life-work in a sphere 
which so exactly suited him. The work of either National 
Church is the happiest of all, if it is the work for which 
BB 
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not so. =a 

I could expatiate on that time: but I must not. But 

on the evening of St. Barnabas I was at a festival which B. 

interested me greatly. It was a tea party in the school 
at Eccles to the Sunday-school Teachers and Choir: 62 
were present. Everything was most hearty: the arrange- 
ments perfect. I have often been at the like in Scotland : 
and it was curious to mark the points of entire resemblance, 
and the points of great difference. Old Lord Eldon said 
that a Trustees’ Dinner ‘lubricates business.’ Iam quite 
sure that a big congregational tea party makes the 
parochial machinery play sweetly. The hymns of the two 
countries are now much alike: the songs are extremely 
unlike. The speeches are identical, to a startling degree. 
Auld Lang Syne would not be. intelligible in Kent: 
and a touching song, of no small length, plainly im- 
mensely popular at. Eccles, splendidly given by one in 
authority in the Flock there (not the parson), of which 
every verse ended with the words ‘and live on Water- 
Creases, save the last, which concluded with the words, 
enthusiastically received, ‘as green as Water-Creases,” 
would not have been understood at St. Andrews: save by 
the rare Londoner there. 

I hated everything I read in that time of suffering and 
darkness, save only Galt’s Annals of the Parish. 1 had 
long possessed that work, but could not but get the 
beautiful edition in two volumes which the famous House 
of Blackwood published in the first days of June. When. 
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—~ I read the book as a youth, it was the comic side of it 
that impressed me. Now, it appeared as a work of the 
deepest pathos. It can hardly be praised too highly. 
Unhappily, you must know Scotland well to appreciate it 
duly. The first thing I composed after incapable months 
was a little review of it which I dictated to Bertie. I 
carried the book with me when I returned to Farnham. 
Castle: it was the last that the Bishop of Winchester read 
through, he lying in his bed of suffering. But he enjoyed 
it thoroughly ; and repeatedly quoted with delight the 
good author’s final words: ‘ Really I have no more to say, 

>’ saving only to wish a blessing on all people from on high, 

where I hope soon to be, and to meet there all the old and 
long-departed sheep of my flock, especially the first and 
second Mrs. Balwhidders.’ The beloved Prelate likewise 
was deeply touched by the hope expressed by the simple 
yet shrewd old Scotch minister, that the ‘time will come 
to pass when the tiger of Papistry will lie down with the 
lamb of Reformation, and the vultures of Prelacy be as 


harmless as the Presbyterian doves.’ I never have seen 


anything of the vulture about Prelacy, and just this 
morning I have sorrowfully read in a newspaper a letter 
: from a leading minister of a dissenting Presbyterian 
‘ Boaddy’ in which there is no trace whatever of the dove. 
It is sad to see the smartness of a specially vulgar and 
brutal Old Bailey barrister, such as I remember long 
ago, applied to the vilification of the decorous churches 
1 and ritual of the amended National Kirk. I doubt not the 


unhappy man knows no better. 
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I shall never see Aylesford again. For the Vicar is 
now Rector of Guildford, and his Curate has gone with 
him ; certainly to a greater sphere of usefulness. My last 
day there was Wednesday June 12, The Vicar was away 
in London, doing important duty. That evening we had 
a helpful service at the parish-church. My boy did it all: 
and gave an excellent little sermon on The Trinity. I 
heard it with devout thankfulness. 

Nor did I mind at all, when informed that a bright 
young licenciate, having made application for a vacant 
living, was met with the intelligent remark from the 
Session-Clerk, ‘Na, Na: we'll hae nane o’ Doakter Byde’s 
kitlins here!’ Kitlins was his way of saying kittens. 
Thus did he indicate the fine young fellows who had 
helped me in my services. They would be sure (he. 
thought) to be Episcopalians: possibly Papists. 

But though an occasional well-meaning blockhead | 
may seek to trip them up, my young workers have had 
their full share of preferment. And some have risen just 
as high as can be here. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE LAST OF FARNHAM CASTLE 


ON one of my Aylesford Sundays, I had a letter from 
Sybil that her father was ill in bed; and that to his great 
sorrow he could not take the Ordination in Winchester 
Cathedral to which he had looked forward with great 
interest. I felt I ought not to trouble him by going back: 
but received an urgent message that nothing must prevent 
my coming: that he had been looking forward to it, and 
was getting better. Thursday June 13 was his birthday. 
He was seventy: but when well, looked about fifty-five, 
and said he ‘felt about forty.’ At morning service in the 
parish-church we had special prayer for him: ‘ formerly 
Bishop of this Diocese.’ When I reached the Castle, 
very shaky and anxious, I was grieved to find the Bishop 
was still in bed, weak. The Doctor said I must not see 
him: it would prevent his sleeping to talk eagerly as he 
was sure to do. He thought of everything, and had 
directed that I was to take the Chapel service each morn- 
ing : the evening services to be suspended for a little. On 
the evenings of Whitsun-Day and Trinity Tuesday I had 
preached at Eccles, and found my voice becoming 


manageable. But nothing so prepared me for taking up 
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part of my duty at St. Andrews as that regular reading — 


prayers in the Chapel at the Castle. It was helpful in 
more important ways: and I was thankful for it. But it 
was bringing back my voice. I do not know what Liddon 
- would have said if he had heard me regularly reading the 
Absolution: on more than one occasion over a Bishop 
devoutly kneeling. I felt quite entitled so todo. On the 
afternoon of Friday June 14, I went slowly up the long 
stair to the Keep: this for the first time this year. The 
roses and honeysuckle were most beautiful: also the view 
through the trees of the quiet lovely English landscape 
round, On Saturday Baillie came: left on Loch Maree, 
far away. He remained at the Castle till its master was 
carried out of it. That evening we went up the Keep 
together. 

Next day, Sunday June 16, to the parish-church. All 
as usual, and an excellent sermon from the Rector. We 
stayed to Communion. Curious, walking up to the Castle, 


I met a gentleman last seen at Strathpeffer: which is not 


seven hundred miles from Farnham, but about ten 


thousand. He and his daughters were staying at the 


hotel, both our years there. 

It was very strange to be in the house, not allowed to 
see the Bishop till the Longest Day. Dorothy was away 
at her nursing work: but Sybil saw him continually, and 
reported. I did not get frightened: but Baillie did. We 
both knew how he had thrown off illness before: and we 
knew how the arrears of diocesan work accumulating 


would lie heavy on him. When at length the cautious 


¥ 
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Doctor allowed me to see him for just ten minutes, I was 
cheered. It was merely precaution. He looked quite 
himself: bright, cheery, affectionate as always through 
these thirty-three years of our friendship. He told about 
himself: but was anxious to know what I was doing. I 
told him that the Editor of a monthly of tremendous 
circulation for which I had already written had asked me 
when at Aylesford for a paper: that I had answered I 
could not write: but that since coming back to the Castle 
I had tried to do just a daily line. Indeed it was the first 
thing which lifted me a little out of the dust. For though 
my friend had thought I was reviving when here before, 
it was only when making an effort before people. Most 
of the day Iwas in my room alone. I called my little 
paper Az the Castle: and Mr. Baillie made the most 
charming pictures of the historic palace, to illustrate my 
pages. Though it helped, many will understand how 
sad it was to take up the long-abandoned pen, and to 
write a little in a hand which was not like mine. Froude 
used to say my handwriting never changed: but Froude 
did not see these sorrowful pages. On Saturday evening 
a great Doctor came down from London to see the Bishop. 
He stayed to dinner. Somehow, though a quiet man, he 
had the manner which inspired confidence. But he said 
little of his patient. 

One day that week twenty-four Winchester boys came, 
with the Head-Master Dr. Fearon. He was singularly 
bright and natural: yet he felt his awful charge. We 


remembered how Dr. Vaughan had said that no man 
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could be a Head-Master for more than fifteen years. But 
we thought of Bishop Moberly’s thirty. Dr. Fearon, like 
Bishop Wordsworth and Bishop Ryle, had received 
priests’ orders in the chapel here. In my peculiar fashion, 
I ascertained that the terrace before the Castle was 223 
steps in length: and that the steps up to the Keep were 
| 79. Ten great boxes of red geraniums were set along the 
terrace: and the low wall bounding it blazed now with 
great red roses. It was on the Longest Day itself, which 
blazed like that of which Wordsworth wrote the famous 
poem, that I noted how, beautiful as things were, the 
apple and cherry blossoms of a month ago were gone, and 
one missed them. And I thought to myself, it need not be 
said under what association, that it would not be wise or 
right to sit down here: and, mourning over the beauty 
gone, to forget the beauty which was present. I am quite 
aware, though the thought has no practical force at all, 
that while we miss continually what has gone out of our 
life, it is probably wrong to refuse to think of anything 
but our loss. Gone, like the blossoms, are those who were 
dearest. The low voice, the appealing look, can never 
come back. As Shakspere said, plainly thinking the fact 
could not be emphasised too much, ‘ Never, never, never, 
never, never!’ It must be elsewhere that we shall meet 
again. 
June 23 was Sunday. The record of the time says, 
‘Please God, St. Andrews this day fortnight. But I dare 
not think of it. Jehovah-Jireh. I could not see the 


Bishop: a disappointment. But morning service at the 
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parish-church was pleasant: though I had to sit while 
people stood. Baillie and I went up the Keep, and looked 
at the roses. I had hoped to go to evensong, but it was 
terribly hot, and I feared the walk. So I took to my 
essay, and finished it. Only begun on Tuesday. Not 
bad, for a weary and broken soul. ‘It has taken up my 
mind, and helped just a little. My first writing since I 
was left alone. But next day was a great day. The 
Bishop had been taken into the great drawing-room, and 
was getting perfectly well. I saw him for 35 minutes. 
That day I wrote a letter at his dictation: no mortal 
would have guessed that the sender of that letter was not 
in cheery health, Bright was the word: we both laughed: 
even I in some kind of desolate way. I marked the 
wistful face with which he watched me. As the touching 
poem, Death 7x Yarrow, says, ‘Well he kenned, I warrant, 
There is something wrang for a.’ He never dreamt that 
he was to go first. And surely as he believed he would 
go to far better, there is the leaning to the ‘dear green 
earth’: and he was cheerful because he was getting well. 
I remember how thoroughly he sympathised with the poor 
Scotch minister who would go from something very dif- 
ferent from Farnham Castle and the See of Winchester ; 
but who desired to abide here. The good old elder said, 
in his shrewd way, ‘ Oor minister aye preaches aboot goin’ 
to Heaven; but he’ll never go to Heaven as long as he 
can get stoppin’ in Drumple!’ We desire, more than 
anything, to meet again those we have lost: but we should 


like them to walk into the room where we work, in the 
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old likeness that we knew. Did not one once solemnly * 


say to me,—one who will not mind at all now though I~ 


repeat his words,—‘ She came back to me last night: she 
came into a room I did not know, where there were other 


people, looking bright and well, and exactly as she used to 


be. But I said to her, I am afraid I am dreaming: Surely 
you died, and I saw you lying dead: Tell me, was that all 
wrong, and are you here with me as we were so long? 


But she only smiled, and gave me no answer: I don’t 


remember her speaking at all. Then I said again, I am 


terribly afraid I am dreaming, and that you are not really 
heré. I took both her hands, and held them fast: they 
were warm, and her face was smiling. I said oh tell me 
the truth : are you really here, or am I dreaming it? As 
I said this with terrible anxiety, the hands melted away, 
and the face faded, smiling still: and I knew I had only 
dreamt she had come back to me.’ 

It was now he said how much he had liked the Azzals 
of the Parish. 1 had sent him the book by Sybil, thinking 


it just suited one in his state. It was no effort to read it. 


It treated the kind of work to which the Bishop had given - 


his life. And it suggested no painful thoughts. A mild 
cheerfulness was there, along with the homely pathos. 
And the occasional poke at the Church of England 
amused. As when Mr. Balwhidder mentioned that some 
found fault with him for marrying a good girl in the 
parish to a ‘Papist’: but that ‘as Miss Caroline had 
received an Episcopalian education I thought it of no 


consequence.’ Would any one out of Bedlam suppose, 


oh, 
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because the Bishop smiled pleasantly at this, and the like 
of this, that he was not loyal to his own great Communion? 
Only such as the contemptible blockhead who sent me 
yesterday a malicious anonymous letter abusing me for : 
_ knowing so many of the Anglican hierarchy. I confess I 
have had a large acquaintance there. In not one solitary 
case was it of my seeking. It came to me. 

All those closing days at the Castle, save slowly walk- 
ing down to the Post-office daily, I never went out of the 
grounds : hardly even into the Park. But now, looking 
forward to what I might never be able to do, I began on 
Tuesday June 25 to write a sermon to be my first at St. 
Andrews. Different indeed from the Bishop’s elaborate 
University Sermon, all written on a Sunday afternoon. 
For I wrote a little bit daily, and the discourse was seldom 
out of my mind till I finished it on Sunday June 30, my 
last whole day there. On Wednesday June 26 came Mr. 
Awadry and his wife, to stay till Saturday. On that day 
he, with others, was to be consecrated in great St. Paul’s: 
which a good many people do not know is London 
Cathedral. The one English Cathedral which is habitually 
called by its saint’s name. If you asked a cabman to drive 
you to St. Peter’s he would not know that you were, in 
pedantic fashion, naming the great Abbey. Which of 
course is not an Abbey, but an Abbey Church. This is 
meant for the information of those who know not that 
Cathedral is an adjective : and is used as a noun exactly as 
is the adjective locomotive. On that grand summer day, | 
had a long talk with the Bishop, and found him specially 
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cheery. He had been interested in a special Scotch — - 
number of the illustrated weekly, called The Gentlewoman. 


It gave a number of excellent portraits of Scotsmen, more 
or less known to him: and among them a pretty picture 
of my study, and a portrait, approved by her who is gone, 
of my unworthy self. I was not allowed to see him again 
till Saturday. Now, for the first time, I found him very 
desponding. He had had a night of much suffering and 
no sleep: and he said to me, very solemnly, that through 
that dark time he had given up, and wished to be at rest. 
Every morning he was specially prayed for in the Chapel 
service. And it is, to some,a very perplexing and dis- 
heartening question, that matter of the efficacy of the 
most earnest prayer. I said all I could: though it was 
not for me to counsel one so much my better. And I had 
gone through it all myself. - 

But Sunday June 30 was quite different. Slowly, 
alone, through a dark, cold day, to morning church: 
thinking, confusedly, of that day twelve months, our first 
Sunday at far Strathpeffer. One thing which had made 
Saturday a sad day to my host was that he was cut off 
from taking part that day in the consecration of his suf- 
fragan. He never said so. I remember his words, years 
before, ‘I feel these things, but I don’t speak of them.’ 
Some poor souls cannot feel anything very deeply, with- 
out speaking of it to some one very dear. I stayed, that 
last day, to Communion. I wonder, this sunshiny December 
day, if I shall ever again be so present. in an English 


church. Indeed, I have a strong conviction. The little 
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party was at afternoon tea in the ‘winter drawing-room, 


when a message came that the Bishop wished particularly 


to see me. I found, thankfully, that the cloud of yesterday 
had quite passed away: he was at his cheeriest, and even 
more than commonly kind. ‘Have you finished your 
sermon?’ I had done so,a few minutes before. ‘Now 
bring it and read it to me: I want particularly to hear it,’ 
I never addressed a great congregation with more feeling, 
than I did that one hearer, listening to the last of the in- 
numerable sermons of his life of three score years and ten. 
©That text is a sermon, for both of us.’ ~*So soon as I 
shall see how it will go with you.’ He could not remem- 
ber, for a minute, where the solemn words stand. They 
are the Saint’s whose name the Cathedral bears, where he 


had prayed to be yesterday. Then I went on. I never 


had more earnest hearer, anywhere. He lay on a sofa in 


the great drawing-room, with the magnificent avenue in 
the Park before him. Two or three times, he murmured a 
word. Nobody ever understood that sermon better. Well 
he knew what was in my mind in writing it, though it was 
not said. 

I trust it is not conceited to say that from the day, 
nearly thirty-four years before, when he wrote to me (a 
stranger) the long letter which began our friendship, we 
were each aware of a great sympathy: never more than 
at the last. He had said, years before, but when a Bishop, 
that I was one of his two best friends: far different from 
mine, of a surety, was the worldly place of the other, I 


wonder whether the like was ever said, before, by a great 


a 
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Prelate to a humble Presbyter!! He suggested no change 


in the sermon. But when I got back to St. Andrews, and 
sent him the proof of the Essay At the Castle, for the first 
time he pressed for several changes. I made them all. 
For I saw that writing in a weak feverish state, I had 
written some things better left unsaid. Indeed, when the 
paper was published,? and I read it, finding it quite new to 
me, I felt I might have struck out more. But it was 
received everywhere (that I know of) with kind sympathy. 
One could speak out one’s heart in what was never to be 
spoken, as in a sermon it could not be. 

We had a long time together, that Sunday evening. 


His way was to part extremely quickly, and with few 


words. Now it was different. And another message came - 


at 9 P.M., asking me to go back. Then I would not stay 


long: remembering how a dignitary, allowed to see him - 


for ten minutes, remained an hour: and that night could 
not the Bishop sleep, like the monarch of old. Next morn- 
ing, Monday July 1, I was arrayed in his surplice for the 


last time, and took the Chapel-service: concluding it, 


as several times before, with the beautiful short inter-— 


cessions from the Communion Service at St. Giles’ when 
I was Moderator,—and ever since, when the Mode- 
rator possessed some measure of taste and culture. But 
I have heard of a Moderator who, blundering lament- 
ably through a wedding, knew not that only the Christian 
names are given in saying the binding words: of another, 


‘ Occasional and Immemorial Days: pp. 145 sg. The Condition always 
Onderstood. 2 The Quiver, November 1895. 
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, _ who said in a loud voice, ‘ Let Parties join hands !’: and of 


a lowly attendant upon one who, being unhappily per- 
mitted to assist at a wedding, when the celebrant dictated 
the words to the ‘ Parties,’ giving only the Christian names, 
thought that this was a blunder, and burst in, for both man 
and woman, with a loud ejaculation of the surname in 
either case. I can say no better for the St. Giles’ collects 
(of course from ancient sources) than that a Bishop who 
joined in them in that chapel thought them worthy to 
come where they did. When ready to go, up the Keep once 
more, and three times round it looking diligently at the 
roses: then the familiar terrace for the last time. Finally, 
a long talk with the Bishop, extremely well and cheerful 
on this parting day. We talked of plans for the months 
before us, as often before. But he pulled up sharp; and 
said, very seriously, ‘ That will be decided on, so soon as I 
shall see how it will go with me. It was I, to-day, who 
would have parted quickly. But he kept me, in an unusual 
way: I knew what was in his mind. At length I must 
go. His last words were of blessing. I left him in that 
grand apartment, where the great portraits of his prede- 
cessors look down from the walls in their garter mantles: 
poor enough creatures some. 

After that, I came away from the Castle as quickly as 
I could. I rested that night in London, and the following 
night in Edinburgh. There on Wednesday morning my 
boy Harry appeared, having left Dublin the evening before. 
Then having reached St. Andrews on the afternoon of that 


July 3, I have never left it since. And this is Saturday 


short. ‘Farnham Castle, Monday. “Fear not, but let = 


your hands be strong.” With much love, A.W’ As with © 
my own more familiar text, I knew not where these words 
could be found. They come from an Old Testament pro- 
phet.! Of course, an infinity of things to be thought of. 
But next day, in wonderful summer, we went along South 
Street, beautiful with the limes, to the Cathedral. The 
churchyard was grand, with its two ruined Cathedral 
churches, and the bright blue sea so near, below. Our own 
sacred spot was there: the turf blazing green, and a cross 
of roses laid on it. 

That same day, another letter from Farnham. The 
reference at the beginning of it is to one I wrote to 
the Bishop from the University -Club at Edinburgh, 
where I abode on Tuesday night after coming from 
London by the great train. 


Farnham Castle, Surrey : Wednesday afternoon. 
DEAREST BOYD,—Your letter just come, and in such a - 
steady tranquil handwriting. All yesterday I was thinking 
of you, and also to-day. I am not quite sure if it is morn- 
ing or afternoon, when you preach at St. Mary’s, I rather 
hope you won’t attempt the parish-church just yet. 
Baillie is quietly happy, and eagerly expecting Cas- 
sell’s reply. There can be no doubt that he has done 
them very prettily. I wonder what the title of your paper 


1 Zech. viii, 13. 
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will be. Good-bye. It makes me quite happy to think of 
your having been here, but you know I wanted to keep 
you till the end of the month. 
Most affectionately, 
Aa WG 


Sunday July 7 came: anxiously anticipated. It was 
the season of visitors: and St. Mary’s, sometimes ‘thin’ 
enough when we are left to ourselves, was very densely 
packed in every corner: a cheering sight even to me. 
The Choir was full, and the music lifted up. It was 
strange, putting on one’s bands again; and the robes: as 
never looked for. And the sermon read at the Castle the 
Sunday before, kept attention. The record of the day 
says, ‘ Feeling enough, but holding tight.’ I wrote to the 
Bishop that afternoon. But Monday brought a letter from 
him, showing that he had been remembering, kindly. 


Farnham Castle, Surrey : Sunday afternoon, July 7, 1895. 


DEAREST Boyb,—So the sermon is over. I long to 
know how you bore it. The text was a sermon in itself. 
This afternoon, when I have been sitting out in the 
grounds, I trust you have been resting: and soon the 
reaction will come, and you will feel all the old love and 
delight in the duty, which if judiciously curtailed, I expect 
with your eminently strong constitution and hereditary 
longevity, you may discharge with undiminished blessing 
for ten years to come. You are really much stronger and 


younger than I am: and I have more scars. 
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Your paper I have read twice, with deep interest. be 
is very pathetic, and will moisten not a few eyes among 
your innumerable friends. . . . In my own judgment, you 
are likely to live in the hearts of Scotchmen even more by 
what you have done to elevate and dignify their public 
worship both in prayer and praise, than by the Recreations 
themselves. The Scottish Hymnal is the delight of my 
life. I love the book. 

Are you quite sure that the present Head Master of 
Winchester College was ordained in this chapel? I never 
heard it. The present Warden of New College was: so 
also the Bishop of Liverpool. 

I am better. Baillie is still here. You are constantly 
in my thoughts. 

Ever most affectionately, 
3 A. W. 


The next morning Bishop Wilkinson, formerly of Truro, 
who succeeded Bishop Wordsworth here, and was here for 
the Sunday, came in: as kind as could be. He said they 
had remembered me at the Communion yesterday. But 
indeed, in all my trouble, there was no place where I was 
remembered more kindly and constantly than in the Epi- 
scopal Church of this place. That day Professor Story 
came to stay a few days. It was a great comfort to see 
him once more. On Sunday July 14, when I attempted 
the parish-church for the first time, I felt it as a privilege 
that he was with me and took the prayers. A very fine 
young fellow, Reid, one of the staff of St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
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read the Lessons. The church was as plain as ever. But 
there was a vast crowd: and the chief thing about any 
church is the congregation. It was near six months since 
I had been there: and I had never thought to be there 
again. The week before had brought the last two letters 
I was ever to receive from my best friend. And that 
Sunday evening I wrote to him for the last of countless 
times. 
Farnham Castle : Wednesday July 10, 1895. 


DEAREST BoyD,—Thank you so much for your letter. 
Baillie’s drawings had not been done on smooth paper, 
which is essential to photographic reproduction; but he is 
gallantly doing them over again ; and he thoroughly enjoys 
his task. 

I don’t think it good for you being alone. One thing 
that did you good here was having people with you at 
your meals. As for myself, I am really getting on at 
last. I sit and drive out, and potter about the place on 
foot, and get some difficult letters done. But my head is 
not quite fresh yet, which perhaps is as well. The weather 
here is splendid. How I wish we had you back! 

Ever most affectionately, 
A, WINTON. 


Then the last letter of all.. He knew that I was look- 
ing out the material for a final volume of sermons. It 
was time to stop: for this was my fifteenth such volume. 
My first proof came just a week after he died. And the - 


book was published in the first days of October. 
Clee2 
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Farnham Castle: Friday July 12, 1895. — 

Dearest Boyp,—I particularly want to know the 
subjects of your Sermons, 

Baillie is working hard at the Quzver sketches. 

I am distinctly and solidly better; but writing soon 
tires me. 

I am constantly thinking of you. 

Most affectionately, 
A. WINTON. 


He wrote that letter on Friday. It reached me on 
Saturday evening. I answered it fully on Sunday. But 
that Sunday he sat out a while in the grounds, not ade- 
quately wrapped up: and got the fatal chill. It was with 
him. exactly as it had been with me. Only he was taken 
from his great place, and I struggled back to my modest 
one, maimed, and good for little. It was Sunday July 14. 
By Tuesday there was little hope. Baillie wrote to me on 
that day, and every day after till the end. Thorold had 
been improving steadily. He was able to lunch with the 
family one day, ‘full of chaff and good humour.’ He was 
a cheery man, to have gone through so much. There was 
great pain: and by midnight on Tuesday the relatives 
were written to. A great London surgeon, summoned on 
Wednesday, said it was possible he might get through : 
and that afternoon he was able to read the newspaper, 
but was not allowed to look at his letters. A Bishop’s 
letters are sure to bring worry: they are often what 
Thackeray called ‘thorn letters. My last two were not 
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opened. On Saturday the Bishop was confident: but 
Baillie’s letter was desponding. After Sunday there was 
no hope: and the brave young Dorothy, called from her 
nursing, saw it. The daily letter grew heart-breaking. 
And when a telegram came from Farnham at 8 in the 
morning of Thursday July 25, I knew what it must be. 
He had departed at the beginning of that day. Only one 
blow could have fallen heavier on this house: and that 
had fallen a few days more than four months since. On 
July 21 I had written, ‘1 am continually praying that 
Thorold may be spared. I know he would like to live.’ 
On the day he was taken, I read over his last letters with 
many tears. On Saturday a telegram came from Dorothy, 
asking to stay there for the funeral, on Monday July 29. 
But I was absolutely forbidden. Yet he had made me 
solemnly promise to go: and he was to be here if I went 
first. But, as that sermon bore for its title, ‘The Con- 
dition always Understood.’ 

On Sunday I preached in the parish-church at -morning 
service, everything being taken for me save the short 
sermon. There was a great crowd. I said not one 
syllable about the unutterable loss: yet every word of that 
discourse was indeed inspired by it. The record of the 
day says, ‘Wonderful how I got through my sermon, not 
breaking down: for I break down continually when by 
myself’ It need not be said that with such a man, ‘ there 
was no lying in state, nor anything of that kind.’ That 
vile mockery is for quite different people. I fancy it is 


done with now, in this country. That evening, I preached 
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a second time, at evensong at St. Mary’s: a service I 
always delighted in. But I got such a warning that I 
shall attempt it no more. 

At the hour of the funeral I read the burial service: 
but it seemed vain. It was a solemn time in Winchester 
Cathedral. The two Archbishops were there, and many 
Bishops and Clergy. The service was read by the Dean 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Rochester, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. At the grave, as he had told me 
years before, they sang ‘Now the labourer’s task is o'er, 
So, under the green turf outside his Cathedral Church, in 
the spot which he had chosen, Bishop Thorold of Win- 
chester was left to his rest. 

Often he had said to me, ‘ We know nothing distinctly 
of the state after death. The longer we think, the less.’ 
‘It doth not yet appear what we shall be.’ 

Several of those present, with sympathetic kindness, 
sent long letters describing the funeral. I wonder if the 
dear Bishop was looking on. The warmth of affection 


shown by very many would have soothed his heart. >I am 


afraid by this time he knows what poor creatures are 


certain of his friends, who were transfigured by his loving 
nature. Keen, brave, determined, he was all that. But 
that sweet amiability was the main characteristic. Once, 
or twice, I have known him singularly misjudge character. 
He was so good a man, that he thought others like him- 
self. And they were not so. 


Many sayings, many looks, came back from the past, 


in these last days. Many playful words: many as solemn 
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Sunday School, he pointed toa fine range of building he 
had got up. ‘A fine piece of brickwork. It was not I 
that built it: it was Christ.’ I never have passed the 
spot without recalling the words. Then, ‘My great am- 
bition is to write a book that should be read: and to build 
a church that should be filled.’ Then I thought of his 
verses, when he had to resign St. Giles’ through failing 
health: ‘ Shall I go, or stay?’ and the fervour with which, 
praying without book, he took the ‘Spare useful lives’ of 
our floating liturgy. I recall the bright letter, ‘I am going 
to be married to Emily Labouchere’: and then he ex- 
patiated, pleasantly. He was a very special friend of 
Archbishop Tait ; and was profoundly interested in things 
I could tell him of the Primate’s early days. And the 
long journeys came back, generally with Baillie for com- 
panion: Mexico, ‘The Rockies, Vancouver, Alaska, the 
village in the United States called Thorold, where of 
course he preached: Australia and Japan. These were 
the things that rested him, and he looked forward to his 
long voyages like a schoolboy. ‘I know you think us 
two fools, for being so excited about all this. How hard 
he tried to get me, a stay-at-home soul, to go with him: 
vividly picturing out what we should see. ‘You must 
have a water-shed in your life: eight or nine months off 
duty. You never have had a proper holiday.’ Which 
indeed was true. I recall Stanley, when Thorold was 
appointed Bishop. It had been put about that he was to 
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run off to America for a rest before his consecration. 
‘That shows greater firmness than I thought Thorold 
possessed. It shows he’s fit to be a Bishop.’ Which some 
had doubted, who did not know him. No one who did. 
But it is a fact, to my own knowledge, that one placed 
high, who in a little while was to declare that Thorold 
was the ideal English Bishop, on a certain morning 
opened his Zzmes: of a sudden exclaimed ‘Who do 
you think is to be Bishop of Rochester?’ and then vio- 
lently pitched the paper to the other end of the room. 
Never was a more mistaken judgment expressed in this 
world. Never was judgment more penitently retracted. 
Knowing the Bishop as I knew him, I yet never told 
him that. 

‘Do you remember that first letter I wrote to you, 
which was the beginning of our friendship? After I had 
written it, I kept it the whole afternoon before I could 
screw up courage to send it away. It was the only letter 
I ever wrote to any unknown author. I remember it, 
very vividly. It was the solitary letter that ever came to 
me, addressed to ‘The Author of Lezsuve Hours in 
Town. I regard the coming of that letter, and what 
followed upon it, as happy an incident as ever befell me 
in what, amid. many troubles and anxieties, has been, 
at the University, in my profession, and otherwise, a 
modestly successful life. 

I know how it has been said, by a malignant person 
in my own Communion, ‘Oh, his great friend is the 
Bishop of Winchester: He has no business in the Kirk 
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at all. When he was in Edinburgh, his great friend was 
Dean Ramsay. Let him take himself off. 

It was something like an echo of that stupid saying, 
when a big English Prelate said to Bishop Thorold, ‘ You 
must make that great friend of yours a good Anglican.’ 

But the Bishop replied, without a smile: ‘1 confirmed 
and married his daughter. I ordained his son Deacon 
and Priest. He is not far from the Kingdom. He knows 
the Church of England just as well as you or I. He had 
me beside him when he was Moderator of the Kirk.’ 

Never far from Bishop Thorold indeed. Miles untold 
nearer to him than to some blatant spouters in my own 
Assembly, now removed. And where he is now, though 
I cannot see or hear him for the present hour, nearer to 
him than ever. 


I said, as I drew a previous volume to its close, that if 

I was permitted to complete thirty years in this charge, 

I might yet be able to tell the story of the years since the 

Twenty-Five. I have been allowed to do so. And it has 

lifted some little out of the dust to write these pages. 
The daily task of work is the best thing, now. I cannot 

get through the parochial duty out of doors, as of old. 

I need not wonder, entered a good many weeks on my 

forty-sixth year as a preacher. Most of those who started 
with me have dropt in the way. Only once each Sunday 
I attempt to preach: but the’ work remains very con- 
‘genial, and I seem to have plenty to say. I think of 


Tulloch’s consternation, when I said to him that I should 
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like to preach every day, if people would come to church. 
‘You have a morbid appetite for going to church,’ he said 
sorrowfully. I do not expect ever to minister anywhere 
else. But I always preferred my own plain churches to any 
other. The weaver of Kilwinning prayed for ‘a good 
conceit of himself” But better still is it to be pleased 
with one’s surroundings. Twenty-three Sundays are gone 
since I read to Bishop Thorold that last sermon he was to 
hear. And I have been singularly happy in the help I 
have had. Long ago, at the funeral of an aged minister, 
I fear I smiled when a saintly old man whose work had 
lasted for near sixty years offered a suitable prayer 
wherein were words of which I knew not then the pathos. 
‘We thank Thee that when our aged brother was no 
longer able to minister himself, Thou didst enable him to 
provide an asheestant to help him.’ The story went 
abroad that he added, ‘whom he paid out of his own 
pocket’; but I can testify he did nothing of the kind. 
People are very sympathetic and reasonable: remem- 
bering how I worked while I could. A limited number 
of unreasonable folk, while exhorting me not to work 
beyond strength, expect me to do for them all I could if 
in high health, But these are exceptions. And they 
mean well. 

On one of the last days of the Bishop’s life, I received 
intimation that I had been appointed a Fellow of King’s 
College, London. There I went, ages ago, to the school, 
ruled by Dr. Major, a frightened Scotch boy. There, 
afterwards, I went as a lad to the College. Bishop 
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Lonsdale of Lichfield, then Principal, is gone long years 
since. But my Professor of Classics, the great Double- 
First, Archdeacon Browne of Wells, abides. The honour 
came to me too late to be much valued. But it was very,, 
kindly meant. And it is pleasant for me, placed where 
I am, to have my niche in a College severely Anglican. 

Other things goon. A letter comes from Calcutta to 
St. Andrews (sometimes) in sixteen days: drawing the 
absent nearer. And the dear Tom Morris is content with 
me: my youngest boy ranks as a golfer. On the great 
day in September, he was just three strokes behind the 
winner of the blue ribbon of the Green, and he was equal 
with two players who had won it. 

The outstanding visitors of these last days have been 
the late Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith, who is indeed our 
county member: and Mr. Crockett, kind, unaffected, 
natural: quite unspoiled, though as popular an author as 
writes our language at this present. The Marquis of Bute, 
elected our Lord Rector for a second term (I wish the 
other candidate Viscount Peel could have been elected 
too), is going on with his work among our ruined 
buildings. The undercroft of the Refectory of the 
Abbey has been beautifully restored: a charming piece 
of groining, finely executed by clever masons who never 
did the like before. It is a great thing to have a man of 
the highest culture in such things, who can afford to do 
what he desires. We can but hope that this most 
interesting restoration will be fully carried out. I have 


a conviction that it will be. Better still, if this born 
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architect would take in hand the restoration of the 
parish-church. For that will not be done in the life of 
this generation unless in such a case. 

And how silently the people on Sunday August 18 
listened to an Irongray sermon, first delivered on the 
banks of the beautiful Cluden on a bright autumn day 
when my wife was twenty-six and I was thirty-two! It 
was exuberant in words: but there were real truth and 
feeling there. And I was told, long ago, that the great 
Archbishop Whately had it read to him twice in the last 
week of his life. I wish to think the story true. 


Now, on Sunday January 26, 1896, the Third after 
Epiphany, after morning service at St. Mary’s, I read these 
last lines in print. The thirtieth Sunday since I left Farn- 
ham: the anniversary of the last Sunday of duty before 
our great trouble came. I have never been more than a 
mile from this house but once. Then I drove out two. 
Good old Archdeacon Browne of Wells has gone at last :! 
and Dr. Burns of Glasgow Cathedral, who preached for 
me on the first Sunday of November, hale and well, died 
yesterday : my junior. 

A pleasant beginning of a better way which has just 
been made, may fitly find its record on my closing page. 

In a time of deplorable taste, the ancient names of our 
streets were sacrilegiously tampered with. Fine old Scot- 
tish names, some of them beautiful, all of them quaint and 


characteristic, were cast out in favour of bogus new ones, 


1 Ante: p. 395. 
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absolutely without interest or significance, and just what 
might be found anywhere else, Two generations back, 
there were souls here who saw not that the entire charm 
and glamour of St. Andrews are in its antique air; and 
that to make it modern is to spoil it. I have indeed seen, 
not without emotion, the sacred city of a thousand years 
described, in a degrading advertisement, as ‘ this rising and 
fashionable watering-place!’ It wasa blow. 

A row of houses, looking on pleasant gardens, built in 
what must here be called recent days, for long bore a 
name quite too insignificant to preserve. But it has just 
been given, by those ‘under the Queen and over us’ (to 
quote the floating liturgy), the suggestive name of Grey- 
friars’ Gardens: a name racy of the solemn spot, and 
accurately stating what the ground was centuries ago. 

So we may hope that the grand old names of The 
Southgate, The Swallowgate, The Northgate, may be 
brought € back to the places t to which they of right belong. 
Even Kirk Wynd, Priors Vennel, The Huxter Wynd, 
and other characteristic titles. In deference to modern 
prejudice, and to avert conceivable deterioration of the 
value of house-property, possibly the ancient street known 
of old (doubtless for good reasons) as The Foul Waste, 


may be permitted to retain its recently-invented name. 
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LAND, from the Invasion of Henry the Second 


to the Union (1172-1800). By the Rt. Hon. 
ik. BALI. @8V0r Os. 


Besant.—Zwve History or Lonvon. 
By WaLTER Besant, With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo.,1s.gd Or bound as a School 
Prize Book, 2s. 6d. 


Brassey (Lorp).—Parers anp Ap- 
DRESSES. 


NAVAL AND MARITIME. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo., Ios. 


UNDER THE 


1872-1893. 


formerly | 


Brassey (Lorp).—Papers AND AD- 
DRESSES—Continued. 


MERCANTILE MARINE AND NAVIGA- 
TION, from 1871-1894. Crown 8vo., 55. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION AND COLON- 
ISATION FROM 1880 to 1894. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
1861-1894. Crown 8vo 5s. 


Bright.—A Azsrory or EwcLanp. 
By the Rev. J. FRANCK Bricut, D.D. 
Period I. MepiavaL MONARCHY: 

449 to 1485. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
Period Il. PeRsoONAL MONARCHY. 1485 to 
to 16887 Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Period III. 
168g to 1837. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Period IV. THE GRrowTH OF DEMOCRACY. 
1837 to 1880 Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Buckle.—Avzsrory or CiviLisATion 
IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND 
SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
3 vols. Crown 8vo., 24s. 


Burke.—A Aysrory or Spain from 
the Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand 
the Catholic. By Unick RaLpH BURKE, 
M.A. 2vols. 8vo., 32s. 


Chesney.—Zvoraw Poriry: a View of 
the System of Administration in India. By 
General Sir GrorGE CHESNEY, K.C.B., 
With Map showing all the Administrative 
Divisions of British India. 8vo., 21s. 


A.D. 


Creighton.—Azsrorvor rue Papacy 
DURING THE REFORMATION. By MANDELL 
CreiIGcHTON, D.D., LL.D., Vols. I. and I1., 
1378-1464, 32s. Vols. III. and IV., 1464- 
1518, 24s. Vol. V., 1517-1527, 8vo., 155. 


Curzon.— Persia AND THE PERSIAN 
Question. By the Hon. GerorcGe N. 
Curzon, M.P. With g Maps, 96 Illustra- 
tions, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols. 
8vo., 425. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. ~ 


‘ 


y ‘2 vols. 


_ Vol. V., 18s. Vol. VI. ay) LOSS 


Sy Tocqueville.— Democracy IN 
America, By AvExis DE TocaqvueviLte. |° 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Dickinson.— Zz DEVELOPMENT OF 


thomsies DURING THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By G, Lowes Dickinson, M.A. 
_ 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


Ewald. —TuHE History oF ISRAEL. 
By Hernricu Ewatp. 8 vols., 8vo., Vols. 
I. and II., 24s. Vols. III. and DV 2s. 


Vol, VII., 218. 
- Vol. VIIL., 18s. 


Fitzpatrick. — SECRET 
“ UNDER PTT. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


SERVICE 
By W. J. Frirzparricx. 


_ Froude (James A.). 


THe History or Ener ann, from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada. 


Popular Edition. 12 vols. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each. 
Silver Library Edition. 12 vols. Cr. 


8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE Divorce oF CATHERINE 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE SPANISH STORY OF THE AR- 
MADA, and other Essays. 
Silver Library Edition, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THe ENGLISH IN JTRELAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 
Silver Library Ed. 3vols. Cr. 8vo., 1os.6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CenTurRY. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREA T SUBJECTS. 
4vols. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


C#sar: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Gardiner (SamueL Rawson, D.C.L., 
ADA 
History oF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. Crown 
8vo., 6s. each. 


A Histor¥ OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
- War, 1642-1649. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ea. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PROTECTORATE. 1649-1660. 
Vol. I. 1649-1651. With 14 Maps. 8vo., 21s. 


THe Srupenr’s History or Ewne- 
LAND. With 378 Illust. Cr. 8vo.,-12s. 
Also in Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 
Vol. I. B.c. 55—aA.D. 1509. 173 Illus. 
Vol. II. 1509-1689. 6 Illustrations. 
Vol. III. 1689-1885. 109 Illustrations. 


OF 


C ry, 7, Politics, Polity, Political Mengire &e. sie , 


Greville.—4 Jourwat or rue REIGNS” 


or Kine Georce IV., King Wintram IV», 
AND QUEEN Vicrorii. By Cuartes C. F.’ 
GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. — 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., ve each. 


Hearn.—7vz Goverwuenr or Enc- 
LAND: its Structure and its Development. 
By W. Epwarp Hearn. 8vo., 16s. 


Herbert.— Tz Derence or PLevwa, 


1877. Written by One who took Part in it. 
By Wiiuram V. HERBERT. With Maps. 
8vo., 18s, 


Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L.,and Rev. WILLIAM Hunt, 
M.A. With Mapsand Plans. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. each. 


Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 

Carlisle. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D., Bishop 
of Peterborough. Kitchin, D.D. 

Cinque Ports. By Mon-| York. By Rev. James 
tague Burrows. Raine 

Colchester. By Rev. E.L. 


Cutts. 
Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 
London. By Rev. W. J. 


Loftie. { 


Oxford. 
Boase. 
Winchester. 


By Rev. C. W: 


Roosevelt. 
Boston (U.S.) By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 


Joyce.—A Sworr Hisrory or Ire- 
LAND, from the Earliest Times to 1608. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 8vo., ros, 6d, 


Lang.—S7r. Awprews. By ANDREW 
Lanc. With 8 Plates and 24 Illustrations 
in the Text by T. HopGe. 8vo., 15s. net. 


Lecky (Witi1am Epwarp Harrpote, 
M.P.). 


HisToryY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo., £7 45. 
Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. each. IRELAND. 5 


vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


History oF EurRoPpeAn MoRALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 16s, 


HisTorV OF THE RISE AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
EvuroPe. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 16s. 


THe Empire: its value and its 
Growth. An Inaugural Address delivered 
at the Imperial Institute, November 20, 
1893. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


By G. W. 


New York. By Theodore — 


, ’ 
4 


Cabinet Edition. 
Library Edition. 


Addison and Walpole. 


- Warren 


+ The Earlof Chatham (Two 


caulay (Lorp). 
— Compiere Works. 


Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 
£4 16s. 
Library Edition. 8vols. 8vo., £5 5%: 


_ History or ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF } AMES THE SECOND. 


Popular Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Student’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
People’s Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 
8 vols. Post 8v0., 48s. 
5 vols. 8vo., be 


- CriricAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
with Lays or ANCIENT ROME, in 1 


volume. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
_ Authorised Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., 


or 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 
Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Student’s Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 
Trevelyan Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 


Lssays which may be had separately 
price 6d. each sewed, 1s. each cloth. 


Frederick the Great. 

Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, | Ranke and Gladstone. 

Hallam’s Constitutional | Milton and Machiavelli. 
History. Lord Byron. 

3a. | Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The 
Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 


Hastings. 
sewed, 6d. cloth. 


Essays). 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


People’s Edition. 1vol. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Miscettaneous WRITINGS AND 
SPEECHES. 
_ Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Cabinet Edition. Including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome,and Miscel- 
laneous Poems. 4 vols. Post 8v0., 245. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRitincs OF 
LorD Macaulay. Edited, with Occa- 
sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Crown 8vo.,6s. 


May.—Zue CowsriruTionaL Hrs- 
TORY OF ENGLAND 


since the Accession’ 


s, &e, 


|| Merivale (THE LATE 


History oF THE Rom. 
THE EMPIRE. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vila i 
Silver Library Edition. 8 v 

8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


THE FALL OF THE Roway eee LI 3 
a Short History of the Last Century « of the e 
Commonwealth. 12mo.,7s.6d. 

ma 


Montague.— Zvz L£remenTs 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HlisTORY. By 
F. C. Monracuz, M.A. Crown 8vo * 
35. 6d. > 7 


Moore.— Ze American Concress : 
a History of National Legislation and 
Political Events, 1774-1895. By | Jose EPH 
WEstT Moore. 8vo., 15s. net. BAA, 


O’Brien.— zis IDEAS. REPRINTED. 
ADDRESSES. By WILLIAM O'BRIBK aie 
8vo. 2s. 6d. eae 


Richman.—Aprenzert: PURE De 
MOCRACY AND PASTORAL LIFE IN [NNER- 
RHODEN. A Swiss Study. By Irvine B. 
RIcHMAN, Consul-General of the United 
States to Switzerland. With Maps. Crowr 
8vo., 5s. 


Seebohm (FREDERIC). 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNII 
Examined inits Relations to the Manevas 
and Tribal Systems, &c. With 13 Maps — x 
and Plates. 8vo., 16s. 


THE TripaAL System ‘in WALES: 
Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Methods of Tribal Socieoam 
With 3 Maps. 8vo., 12s. 


Sharpe.—Lowpow sawp THE KINGDOM: 
a History derived mainly from the Archives _ 
at Guildhall in the custody of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. By REGINALD 
R. SHARPE, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the 
Office of the Town Clerk of the City ot ~ 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. tos. 6d. each. 


Sheppard. — Memorrars 
YAMES'S PALACE. By the Rey. EnGaay P 
SHEPPARD, M.A., Sub-Dean of H.M. | 
Chapels Royal. With 41 Full-page Plates (8 
Photo-Intaglio) and 32 Illustrations in the 
Text. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 


or ST.™ 


of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THomas 
ErskINE May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 


Smith.— Carrwace ap THE CARTH- 
AGINIANS. By R. Boswortn Smiru, M.A,, 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Walpole (Spencer). 


History or ENGLAND FROM THE . 
CONCLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 


By H. Morse 
STEPHENS. 3vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
18s. each. 


a 

, 
aM 
a 


vo 


if Edited by Henry OFrrLrEY WAKEMAN, Schools. 3 vols. Crown8vo. Vol. I., 1399- 
a M.A., and ARTHUR HaAsSALL, M.A. Crown 1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 15s. Vol. III, 15s. 
2 8vo., 6s. Vol. IV. [In the press. 


Stubbs.—Asrorv or rue Univer- 


SITY OF DUBLIN, from its Foundation to : es 

the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. an Account of the History and Institu- 

W.Srusss. 8vo., 12s. 6d. tions of the Isle of Man. Crown 8vo., 6s. ae 
a ie 


- Sutherland.— Zz Hisrory or Aus- 


TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 1606 to 

_ 1890. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A., 
and GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Taylor.— A Srupenr’s Mawvat or 
THE FAlIsTORY OF /NDIA. By Colonel MEa- 
pDows TaytLor, C.S.I.,&c. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Todd. — 2P4arzramenTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE SRITISH COLONIES. By 
ALPHEUS Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 

Wakeman and Hassall.—Zssars 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL History. By -Resident 
Members of the University of Oxford. 


To 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. each. | ch 


Txe Lanp oF Home Rute: being 


Wolff.— Ono Birs or Hisrory: 
being Short Chapters intended to Fill Some 
Blanks. By Henry W. Wo trr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Wood-Martin.—FP4caw JreLtawp: 
AN ARCHZOLOGICAL SKETCH. A Handbook 
of Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 
G. Woop-Martin, M.R.I.A. With 512 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Wylie.— Aisrory or EwncLanp 
UNDER fHlENRY IV. By JAMES HAMILTON 
Wy.te, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors of 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, &e. 


Armstrong.—7we Lire awDLETTERS 
or EpmMunD }. ARMSTRONG. Edited by 


Carlyle.— Zvzomas Cartyze: A His- 
tory of his Life. By JAMES ANTHONY 


G. F. Armstronc. Fcp. 8vo., 7s. 6d. FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
Bacon.—7we Lerrers Awd LiFe OF | 1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS OC- 
CASIONAL WorRKS. Edited by JAMES SPED- 
DING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 4s. 


Bagehot.— BiocrarwicaL STUDIES 
By WALTER BaGEHOoT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Blackwell. — Prowzer Work in 
OPENING THE MEDICAL PROFESSION TO 
Women: Autobiographical Sketches. By 
Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Boyd (A. K. H., D.D., LL.D., Author 


Erasmus.—Zive awp LETTERS OF 
ErASMUS. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Fox.— Zz Larzy History oF 
CHARLES $ AMES Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo., 18s. 
Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Halford.—Twe Lire or Sir Henry 
FLAGRORD), BART, (GC. LL, MD, Pika Ses 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Physician to George III., George IV., 
William IV., and to Her Majesty, Queen 


of ‘Recreations of a Country Parson,’ &c.). Victoria. By Wri1am Munk, M.D., 
TWENTY-FIVE WEARS pO Re, wT F.S.A. 8vo., I2s. 6d. 2 
ANDREWS. 1865-1890. 2 vols. 8vo.| Hamilton.—Zire or Sir Wittiam 
Mol. Le ras. Volt Th. 14s. Hamitton. By R. P. Graves. 3 vols. 


Sr. ANDREWS AND ELSEWHERE: 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things 
Left. 8vo., 15s. 


Buss.—/rawces Mary Buss Awd 
HER Work FoR EpucaTion. By ANNIE 
E. Riptey. With 5 Portraits and 4 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


15s. each. ADDENDUM. §8vo., 6d. sewed. 

Havelock.—Wezwmorrs or Sir Henry 
HAVELocK, K.C.B. By JoHN CLARK 
MarsHMan. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Luther.— Zzrz or Luruver. By 
Jutius KéstTiin. With Illustrations from 
Authentic Sources. Translated from the 
German. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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* Biography, Penal Memoirs, &e.—contin 


wulay.— Ze Lire ano Lerrers | Turgot.—Zue Lire anp 
RD MacauLay. By the Right Hon.| or 7urcor, Comptroller-General 
O. TREVELYAN, Bart., M.P. 1774-1776. Edited for English Re: 
upular Edition. .x vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. W. WALKER STEPHENS. 8vo., 


_ Student's Edition xvol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. SA Ss OF THE 
_ Cabinet Edition, 2vols. Post 8vo., 12s. Verney. MEMOIRS O tee” 


FAMILY. 
‘Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo., 36s. Vols. I. & IL, During THE Cit 

Jn Larbot. — Tne Memorrs OF THE By Frances ParTHENOPE VERNEY. Wit 
ne BARON DE Marzor. ‘Translated from the 38 Portraits, Woodcuts and Fac-sii 1 
_ French. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Roy al 8vo., 425. 

eebohm.— 7H#z£O0xr0RD REFORMERS | Vol. MIL, DURING THE COMMONWEAL 

—JFown VoLeT, ERASMUS AND THOMAS 1650- 1660. By Marcaret M. VERNEY 
en More: a History of their Fellow-Work. With ro Portraits, &c. Royal 8vo., 21s. 

By FreDERIC SEEBOHM. 8vo., I4s. Walford. — 7wzLve ENctisa 


poe. cpeare. — OUTLINES OF THE AUTHORESSES. By L. B. WALFORD. Cri 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. HALtt-|  gyo_ 4s. 6d. 

WELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations and 4 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £1 1s. Wellington.—Zivez or THE Dies 


os ‘Shakespeare’ s True Lire. By| of WeLtmweron. By the Rev. GR. 
rae James WALTER. With 500 Illustrations by Gie1c, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. > 


GrRALp E, Morra. Imp. 8vo., 215. Wolf.— Te Lire or JosepH WoL, © 
Stephen.—Zssays mw Eccresrasri-\ Anrta, Parnrer.~ By A. H. PALMER 
cal BiocRaruy. By Sir JAMES STEPHEN. | With 53 Plates and 14 Illustrations int 
_ Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Text. 8vo., 21s. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold (Sir Epwin, K.C.I.E.). | Brassey (THE LATE Lapy). 
S£4S AND Lanps. With 71 Illus- Tue Lasr Vovacr to INDIA AND 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. AUSTRALIA IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’. With — 
Mica ae Charts and Maps, and 240 Illus. 8vo., 21s. 


Ee PEKING Rags i With 45) 4 Vorace mv rue‘ SUNBEAM ;? OUR ql 
fIOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 


ce AUSTRALIA AS) [T_TS; ote Facts MoaTHSs. 
and Features, Sketches, and Incidents of Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Australia and Australian Life with Notices Charts, and 118 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


of New Zealand. Crown 8vo., 5s. Cabinet Edition. With Map and. 665) 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). : | Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 

EicguT YEARS IN CEyton. With 6 | tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. : 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. — 


: 3 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 4 
ene haar ee eae a School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, — 
3 Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 


- Bent (J. THEopors, F.S.A.,F.R.G.S.). | Suwsuiwe avo Storm in THE EAST. 


Tae Ruinwev Cirres or Masuona- are Editions With 2 Maps and iqr 
LAND: being a Record of Excavation pe Se Es 
and Exploration in 1891. With Map, 13 Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and II4 


; : Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6d. 
Plat d Illustrations the Text. a 7S- ? 
* Cian gros 6 an Teeter aine ss Popular Edition. With 103 Tihweracoaee 


aa r ca C E 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 3 
ae HE ROR ED CIOL THE LSLAIG epg iit abs are Tropics, AND 
; PIANS: being a Record of Travel and | 


THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES. 


Research tt AD yea eee | va eto Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220. 
pend 65 Illustrations in the Text. Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ns og. a 
+) TOS. Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations, 
Bicknell.— 7raver AnD ADVENTURE 4to., 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 
ae in NORTHERN QUEENSLAND. By ARTHUR THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM’. 
C. BickNELL. With 24 Plates and 22 IIlus- Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations, — 
%y 


trations in the Text. 8vo, 15s. 4to., 2s. 6d. 


he a 


OF LorRD BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L., 1862- 
~ 1894, Arranged and Edited by Captain S. 
EarRDLEY- WILwoT. 2 vols.’ Cr. 8vo., ros, 


Froude (James A.). 


Oceana: or England and her Col- 

_ onies. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE West INDIES: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


Howitt.—Visirs 1ro REMARKABLE 
PiLaAces. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Witiiam Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


WrHere THREE EMPIRES MEET: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.—B.C. 1887: 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH CoLuMBIA. By J. A. 
LEEs and W. J. CLuTTERBUCK. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Murdoch. — Frou Epinsurex 7o 
THE ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 
Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Ex- 
pedition of 1892-93. 
Murvocu. With 2 Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. 


By W. G. Burn- | 


‘ | Brassey —Vovaces anp he VELS RNadsen etn 


THe Firsr CROSSING OF Gane 


LAND. With numerous Illustrations and | 


a Map. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Lsximo Lire. With 31 Illustrations. 
8vo., 16s. 


Peary.— My Arcric Jourwar: a 


year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 
JOSEPHINE D1esiTscH-PEARY. 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo., 12s. 


Quillinan.—/ovrwvaz oF A Few 


By 


MonTus’ RESIDENCE IN PoRTUGAL, and ~~ 


Glimpses of the South of Spain. By Mrs. 
Quiutinan (Dora Wordsworth). New 
Edition. Edited, with Memoir, by EpmMuND 
Leg, Author of ‘“‘ Dorothy Wordsworth,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Smith.—Czieme iv rHe Britise 
ISLES. 


Plans. 


Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


Part Il. WaLes AND JRELAND. 16mo., 
3s. 6d. ; 
Part III. Scorranp. [In preparation. 


Stephen. — 7vz Prayv-Grounp oF 
EuRorPE. By LeEsiir STEPHEN. . New 
Edition, with Additions and 4 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two 
of Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Whishaw (FRep. J.). 

Our or Doors in TSARLAND: a Re- 
cord of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE WooDbds: 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 


Steel (Joun Henry). 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE Doc. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo., 
ros. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF | 
THE Ox. With 119 Illustrations. 8vo., 15s. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 
THE SHEEP. With too Illustrations. 
8vo., I2s. 


OUTLINES OF EHQUINE ANATOMY: a 
Manual for the use of Veterinary Students 


in the Dissecting Room. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. | 


Reprinted Articles and Sketches. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses AND 

STaBLes. By Major-General Sir F. Frrz- 


wyGRAM, Bart. With 56 pages of Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Stonehenge.’ — Zwe Doc rw 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. By ‘‘STONE- 
HENGE” With 78 Wood Engravings. 
8vo., 7S. 6d. 


Youatt (WiILLiAM). 

Tue Horse. Revised and Enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With 52 
Wood Engravings, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THE Doc. Revised and Enlarged. 
With 33 Wood Engravings. 8vo., és. 


With. 19° 7% 


By W. P. HasKetr SmituH. With | 
Illustrations by ELi1s Carr, and Numerous _ 
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Abcuery. By C. J. Lonaman, Col. 
HH. Watronp, Miss Lecu and Viscount 
Ditton, With 1g5 Illustrations. 


With 51 Illus. 


_ Bic Game Sxoorinc. By C. Puir- 
LIpps-WOLLEY, Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, 
W. C. OSwWELL, F. C. SELous, &c. 

Vol. I. Africa and America. With 77 

 Iilustrations. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With 73 Illustrations. 


_BizwrarDs. By Major W. Broap- 
- - Foot, R.E. With Illustrations, and Dia- 
grams. [In the Press. 


Boating. By W. B. WoonGare. 
With 49 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 


MONTAGUE SHEARMAN. 


CoursinG AnD Faxtcovry. By 
Harpine Cox and the Hon. GERALD 
LascELLes. With 76 Illustrations. 


CrickeT. By A. G. STEEL, the 
Hon. R. H. LyTreLtton, ANDREW LANG, 
R. A. H. MircHeti, W. G. Grace, and 
F. Gate. With 64 Illustrations. 


Crczivc. By the Eart or ALBE- 
' | MARLE and G. Lacy HILuier. With 63 
Illustrations. 


Dawcine, By Mrs. Litty Grove, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With 131 Illustrations. 


ie Drivinc. By the Duke oF Beav- 
ae FORT. With 65 Illustrations. 


FEenciInG, BOXING, AND WRESTLING. 

By WALTER H. Potuock, F. C. Grove, 
Fras C. Prevost, E. B. MircHeii, and 
nat - WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 42 Illustra- 
tions. 


fisHinc. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 
oF PENNELL, the Marquis oF EXETER, 
Ue Henry R. FrRANcIs, G. CHRISTOPHER 
ae Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 

With 158 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 

- With 133 Illustrations. 


Gorr. By Horace G. Hurcuin- 
son, the Rt. Hon. A. J. BaLFour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Stmpson, Bart., Lorp WELL- 
woop, H. §.C. Everarp, ANDREW LANG, 
and other Writers. With 89 Illustrations. 


tes  Mepoxt and Paine: . oe 
ie THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by he Duxe of Beaurort, K.G., assisted by ALFRED E. T. W. 
Crown 8vo., price 10s. 6d, each Volume. 


AruieTics AnD FoorsaLtt. By 


Huwrinc. By the Duke ¢ 
ForT, K. G., MowBray Morais, 
oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, A 
W. L. Davies, Dicpy CoLiins, GEOR 
H. LONGMAN, oe With 53 Illustration 


MOouNTAINEERING. By ee D II 
Sir F. PoLiocx, Bart., W. M. Con 
Dovucias FRESHFIELD, C. E. MartH 
&c. With 108 Illustrations. _ 


RaAcING AND STEEPLE- CPiams, “i 
the EarRL OF SUFFOLK AND BERK: ! 
G. CRAVEN, ARTHUR COVENTRY, A 
E. T. Watson. With 58 Htustrations. 


Riving anv Porto. By Captai in 
RosBert WEIR, J. Moray Brown, the — 
Duxe oF BEaurorT, K.G., &c. With — 
59 Illustrations. ~ F 

SEA Fisoinc. By JOHN Be 
EYKE, W. Senror, A. C. HARMSWORTH, 
and Sir H. W. GorEe-Boor, Bart. With 
197 Illustrations. * 

SHooTinG. By Lorp WALSING- 
HAM, Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bar 
Lorp LovaT, Lorp C. LENNox KER 


- 


the Hen. G. LascELLEs, and A. | b 
STUART-WORTLEY. +a 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 Tlius- 


trations. 
Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Tlus- 

trations. 
SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING, 


Ick-SAILING, AND Banby. By J. M. — 
HeEatucoTe, C. G. TeEsBuTT, T. Max- — 
WELL WiTHAM, the Rev. JOHN KERR. | 
With 284 Illustrations. ; 


Swimminc. By ARCHIBALD. SIN- 
CLAIR and WiLL1aM Henry. With rig © 
Illustrations. 


Tennis, Lawn Tenwis, RACKETS 
AND Fives. By J.M. and C. G. HEaTH- 
coTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-BouvERIE, A. C. 
AINGER, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 


VACHTING. ; 
Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing | 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. By Sir Epwarp 
SULLIVAN, Bart... Lorp BRASSEY, 
Ke CBs iC SE: SETH-SMITH, GB, &e, ‘3 
With 114 Illustrations. ' 
Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America 
and the Colonies, Yacht Racing, &c. 
By R. T. Pritcuerr, the. EaRL oF 
OnsLow, G.C.M.G., &e, With 195° 
Illustrations. 
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Sport and Pastime—continued. 
FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. E. 


T. Watson. 


Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume. 


Tue Parrripce. Natural History by 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHerson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruart-Wort.ey ; Cookery, by 
GEORGE SarnTsBuRY. With 11 Illustra- 
tions and various Diagrams in the Text. 


THE Grovse. Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruart-WortLey; Cookery, by 

- GEORGE SAInTsBuRy. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. in the Text. 


THE HARE AND THE Razer. By the 
Hon. GERALD LAscELLEs, &c. | 
[Zn preparation, 


Bickerdyke.—Dars or uy Lire on | Lang.—Anciine 


WATERS FRESH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By JoHN BIcKERDYKE. With 
Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Campbell-Walker.—7ve Correcr 
CARD : or, How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. CampBELL- 
WALKER, F.R.G.S. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


DEAD SHOT (Tze): or, Sportsman’s 
Complete Guide. Beinga Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 
Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of all 
kinds. ByMarxsMan. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Ellis.—Cwess Spars ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ettts, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Falkener.—Games, AwcrENT AND 
ORIENTAL, AND How TO PLAY THEM. By 
EDWARD FALKENER. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 21s. 


Ford.—Z7ve TvzorY AND PRACTICE 
oF ArcHERY. By Horace Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Loneaman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


Francis.—A Boox on ANGLING: oF, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

Gibson.— Zos0cc4awinG ON CROOKED 
Ruws. By the Hon. Harry Gipson, With 
Contributions by F. pE B. STRICKLAND and 
‘Lapy-TOBOGANNER’. With 4o Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hawker.— 7vez Diary or CoLonet 
PETER HAWKER, Author of ‘ Instructions to 


Young Sportsmen.’ 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


THe Pueasanr. Natural History, by 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHEerson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruart-WortTLEy; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With ro Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. 


Witp Fowr. By the Hon. Jounn 
ScottT-Montacu, M.P., &c. 
[Zn preparation. 


THE Revd Deer. By CAMERON OF 
LocHIEL, Lorp EBRINGTON, &c. 
[Jn preparation. 


SKETCHES. By 

ANDREW Lane. With 20 Illustrations. 
€r, “8vo., 35: 6d. 

Longman.—Cwzss Orenincs. By 

FREDERICK W. LONGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Maskelyne.—Sa4rrs awp FLATS: a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets ot 

Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 

Joun NeEvit MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian 

Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ratpu, Bart.). 

LETTERS TO Younc SHooTers (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Ilustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

LETTERS To Younc SHOOTERS(Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Pole (W., F.R.S.). 

THE THEORY OF THE MODERN SCIEN- 
TIFIC GAME OF WuisT. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Tue Evoturionor Wuist: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game 
has undergone. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Proctor (Ricuarp A.). 

How To Pray WuHisT: wiITH THE 
Laws AND ETIQUETTE OF WuisT. Ct. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. : 

Home Waisr: An Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. 16mo., Is. 

Ronalds.—7ve Piy-FisHer’s Enro- 
moLocy. By ALFRED RonaLps. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 

Wilcocks.—T7e Sz4 FISHERMAN: 

Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook and 

Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, 

and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. 

By J.C. Wixcocks, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


RES, ote 


Mental, Moral, ahi Political Philosophy. 


By T. K. Asporr, B.D. 12mo., 35. 


- Aristotle. 


Tuer Porirics: G. Bekker’s Greek 
Text of Books I., III., IV. (VIIL.), with an 
English Translation by W. E. Boiianp, 
M.A.; and short Introductory Essays 
by A. ‘LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

THe Potirics: Introductory Essays. 
By ANDREW Lane (from Bolland and 
Lang’s ‘ Politics’). Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Tre Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

Tue NicomacHean Eruics: Newly 
Translated into English. By RoBERT 
Wiiiiams. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Aw InrropucTion TO ARISTOTLE’S 
EruHics. BooksI.-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. Epw. 
Moortg, D.D., Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Bacon (Francis). 
CompLeTE Worxs. Edited by R. L. 


Evzis, JAMES SpEDDING and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND LiFe, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAmMEs 


SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 
THe Essays: with Annotations. By 
RIcHARD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


THe Essays. Edited, with Notes, 


by F. Storr and C. H. Gipson. Crown 
8vo, 35. 6d. 
THE Essays: with Introduction, 


Notes, and Index. By E.A. AssBorr, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fep. 8vo., 6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bain (ALExANDER, LL.D.). 

Mernrar Screnwce. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
Morar Screwce. Cr, 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
The two works as above can be had in one 

volume, price ios. 6d. 
SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
15S: 
EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8VO., 155. 
Loecic, DepucTiveE AnD INDUCTIVE. 
Part 1.4s.9Part lls: 0d: 
Pracricat Essays. Cr, Svo., 35. 


Bray (Cuartes). 
THe Pritosopuy oF NECESSITY: Of, 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo,, 5s. 
THe EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS: Aa 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


8vo., 


; ‘LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 
ne ‘Abbott. —THre Exements or Locic. 


Bray.—ZLzemMenrs OF Morauity, in 
Desy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. 
Crown 8vo., 15. 6d. 


Davidson.—Zwe Locic ov Derinr 
TION, Explained and Applied. By WILiiaM — 


L. Davipson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Green (Tuomas Hiti).—Tue Works 

oF. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 

Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 
16s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 

LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With Preface 
by BERNARD BoSANQUET. 8vo., 55. 


8vo., 


Hodgson (SuapwortH H.). 
Time anv Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 
THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 


THe PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
2vols. 8vo., 21s. 


Hume.—Zve PHILOSOPHICAL WorKs 
or Davip HuME, Edited by T. H. GREEN 


and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 56s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2vols. 28s. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 


Justinian.—Zve Jwsrirvres oF 
¥usTintaN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By THomAs 
C. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo., 18s. 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 


CriITIOUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER IVORKS ON THE THEORY OF 
£Tuics.. Translated by T. K. ABgort, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
Merapruysic oF Eruics. ‘Translated by 
T. K. AssBott, B.D. (Extracted from 
‘ Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason and 
other Works on the Theory of Ethics.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


LnTRopucrion TO LoGic, AND His 
ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY OF 
THE FOUR FIGURES.. Translated by T. 


K. ABBOTT. 8vo., 6s. ¥ 
Killick.—AHawps00x ro Mizz’s 
SysTEM oF Locic. By Rev. A. H. 


KILLIcK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES BRay. 
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Ladd (Grorce TRUMBULL). 
 Puttosoruy or Minp : An Essay on 
the Metaphysics of Psychology. 8vo., 16s. 


 Exremenrs or PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 21s. 


"Wetae cHoLocy. A Text-book of Mental Science 
for Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 12s. 


PsvcHoLoGY, DESCRIPTIVE AND E.x- 
PLANATORY ; a Treatise ofthe Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of apa: Mental 


Life. 8vo., 21s. 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. 6d. 
’ Lewes.—7Z#ve Aisrory or Puitoso- 
PHY, from Thales to Comte. By GEoRGE 
Henry LEWES. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


Max Muller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo., 21S. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. &8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Mill.-— Awazysrs or THE PHENOMENA 
oF THE Human Minp. By James MILL. 
2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 


Mill (jonn Stuart). 


A System or Locic. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Own LiserTy. Crown 8vo., Is. 4d. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 

UTILITARIANISM. %vo., 25. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR Wixtztiam 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 16s. 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THeEISM. ‘Three Essays. 8vo., 5s. 


Romanes.—Mivp sawv Morion anv 
MOoNIsM. By the late GrorcE JOHN 
RomaneEs, LL.D., F.R.S. * Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Stock.—Dzpoucrive Locic. By Sr. 
5 GrorceE Srock. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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—  Ourziwes or Puysrotocicat Psy- 


Sully (James). 


Tue Human Minn: a Text- back om 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 215. 


Ourtives oF PsycuoLocy. 8Vvo., 9s. 
THE Teacuer’s Hanpsoox OF Psy- aN 


CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
12s. 6d. 


Swinburne. — Picrvre Logic: 


Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 58. 
Thomson.—Ourziimes 
NVECESSARY LAWS OF THOUGHT: a Treatise 
on Pure and Applied Logic. 


TuHomson, D.D., formerly Lord Archbishop 
of York. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Whately (ArcupIsHop). 


Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations. 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


ELEMENTS oF Logic. Cr. 8vo., 45. 6d. 


SNe, ‘) 


ae 


Attempt to Popularise the Science of — 


OF: THES 


By WILuiaM — 


ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. Cr. 8VO., 
4s. 6d. 

Lessons ow ReasowinG. Fcp. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 


Zeller (Dr. Epwarp, Professor in the 
University of Berlin). 

THE Srorcs, EPICUREANS, AWD 
Sceprics. ‘Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15s. 

OurLtines OF THE FHisrTory 
GREEK PuHiLosopHy. Translated by 
SaraH F. ALLEYNE and EvELYN 
AssBoTT. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by SaraAd F. ALLEYNE and 
ALFRED Goopwin, B.A. Crown 8vo. 


OF 


18s. 
SOCRATES AND THE  SOCRATIC 
ScHoots. ‘Translated by the Rev. O. 


J. RetcHeLt, M.A. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
4 (Stonyhurst Series). 


A Mawvac OF Potiricat Economy. 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


First Prrvcrecres oF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Joun Ricxasy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

General Merapuysics. By JOHN 
RickaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

ZLocrc. By Ricuarp F, Criarke, S.J. 


Crown 8vo., 55S. 


Morar Puitosopuy (ETHICS AND 
NaruraAL Law). By Joseru Rickasy, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Narurat THeotocy. By BERNARD 
BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Psycwotocy. By MicuasL MAHER, 
S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Tren 


rans History. a Riad 
dson.—Leapine AND JMPORT- 
EnctisH Worps: Explained and Ex- 


exmplified, By Wrtuiam L.. Davipson, 
.A. Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


arrar.— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES: 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 


VO., Os. 


at am. — £wezisu Synonyms, 
assified and Explained: with Practical 


Exercises. ByG. F. Grauam. Fcp. 8yo., 6s. 
< 


Max Muller (F.). 
THe Screnceor Lawcuace.—Found- 
are ' edon Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 
3 8vo., 21s. 
| BroGRAPHIES OF WorDs, AND THE 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crown 8vo., 75s. 6d. | 


- Political Economy and Economies. 
‘ Ashley. —fwetisx Economic His | 


TORY AND THEORY. By W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part II. 
tos. 6d. 


Bagehot.— Ecowomic STUDIES. 
- WALTER BAGEHOT. 


By 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


‘Barnett.—PracricasLeE SOCIALISM. 
_ Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. 
_A.and Mrs. Barnett. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


-. Brassey. P4pers and ADDRESSES 


on Work AND Waces. By Lord Brassey. 
Edited by J. Porrer, and with Introduction 
by GeorGE Howe LL, M.P. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


‘Devas.—4A Mawnvazt or POLITICAL 
Economy. By C.S. Devas, M.A, Cr. 8vo., 
6s. 6d. (Manuals of Catholic Philosophy.) 


Dowell.—A AHisrory or Taxarion 
AND 7'4XES IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1885. By STEPHEN 
DowELL, (4 vols. 8vo.) Vols. I. and II. 
The History of Taxation, 21s. Vols. III. 
and IV. The History of Taxes, 21s. 


Macleod (Henry Dunnine). 
BIMETALISM. 8vo., 55. net. 


THe EL_ements or BANKING. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


BANKING. Vol. 1. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 14s. | 


Max N iiller (F.)—cont 
Ture Lectures on ‘ 
oF LANGUAGE, AND Its 
GENERAL EpucATION, delive 
ford, 1889. Crown 8vo., 35. ~ Y 


Roget. — Tuesavrus OF EM 
Worps AND PHRasES.  Classifie 
Asranged so as to Facilitate the Exp 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Compos 
By Prerer Marx Rocet, M.D., F.1 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged "and 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, a 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Som, 
Joun Lewis Rocet. Crown 8vo. Ios. ss 


Whately.—Zwezisu Svvonyms. By 


E. JANE WHATELY. Fep. 8vo., 3s. ~ 


: 


Macleod (Henry Dunnine)—con- 3 
tinued. . 


8v0. ; 


THe THEORY OF CREDIT. 
Vol. I., ros.net. Vol. II., Part I., ros. net. — 
Vol. iL; Part JI., ros. 6d. 4 4 


A Dic#sTt or THE LAW OF Jit 
or EXCHANGE, BANK-NOTES, &c. 
_ Ln the press. 
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Mill.—fozrricat Economy. By 
JoHn Sruart MILi. co 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 


Symes.—foziricat Economy: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Supplementary Reading. By Professor — 
J. E. Symes, M.A., of University College, a 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—Zzcrurzs on rue In- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CEN- — 
TuRY IN ENGLAND: Popular Addresses, 
Notes and other Fragments. By ARNOLD 
ToyNBEE. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Benjamin JowETT, D.D. 8vo., tos. 6d. 


Webb. —Tue History or TRADE” 
UnionismM. By SipNey and BEATRICE | 
Wess. With Map and full Bibliography of | 
the Subject. 8vo., 18s. ; 
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_ Babington. — Zazzacies or Race, Lubbock.—7Zwe Orci or 
~ THEORIES AS APPLIED TO NATIONAL 


_ CHARACTERISTICS. Essays by WILLIAM 
Datton Basineton, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 


THe Story oF Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


A Primer or Evorvurion: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Story 

of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


Lang.—Cusrom awo Myra: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. By ANDREW 
Lane. With1s Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

3s. 6d. 


CO.’S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS. _ 


Evolution, Anthropology, &e. a a 


CIVILIS Aan 
TION, and the Primitive Condition of Man. _ 
By Sir J. Luspock, Bart., M.P. With 5 
Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 

8vo., 18s. : be 
Romanes (GreorcE Joun, LL.D., 

F.R.S.). ee 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an —— 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, anda 

Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 

Part I. THE DARWINIAN THEORY. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Part Il. Post-DarRwINIAN QUESTIONS: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illus. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 

An ExAminaTion OF WersmAnn- 

Ism. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, &e. 


Abbott.—Hezzzevica. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN 

* AsspotT, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Zeschylus.—Zumewives or 4scuy- 
Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies, 8vo., 7s. 


Aristophanes. — 7vz AcHARNIANS 
or ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Crown 8vo., Is. 


Becker (PRoFEssor). 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. [Illustrated. Post 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

CHARICLES: of, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Cicero.—Cricero’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
By R. Y. TyrrRELL. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 


Farnell—Grzex Lyric Poerry: 
a Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Passages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, Intro- 
ductory Matter and Commentary. By 
GeorGE S. FARNELL, M.A. With 5 Plates. 
8vo., 16s. 


Lang.—Homer awp rue Epic. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Mackail.—Szzecr Epicrams From 
THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By J. W. Mac- 
KAIL, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Edited with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 16s. 


Rich.—4 Dicrionary or RomAN AND 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. RicuH, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Sophocles.—Translated into English 
Verse. By RosBertT WdHiTELAw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Tyrrell.— TrawszArions InTO GREEK 
AND LATIN VERSE. Edited by R. Y. 
TYRRELL. 8vo., 6s. 

Virgil. 

THe A:nerp oF Virciz. Translated 
into English Verse by JoHN CONINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tue Poems or Vireiz. ‘Translated 
into English Prose by JoHN CoNINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Tae ALnEID oF ViRGIL, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J. THORNHILL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Tue Aéneip oF Virciz. Books I. 
to VI. ‘Translated into English Verse 
by JAMES RHOADES, Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Wilkins.—7vz GrowrH OF THE 
FlomERIc PoEMs. By G. Wiuxins. 8vo., 6s. 


Trai om 


vorth. bap See or THE Mara- 
was. Rendered into English Verse from 
1e Marathi Originals. By Harry adda 
T ACWORTH. 8vo., 55. 


Allingham (Wirr1am). 
Rist Soves Aanp Poems. With 
_ Frontispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroe. 
) Kep.8o., 6s. 
LAURENCE Bioomrrerp. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
_ Frower Pisces; Day anv Nicgur 
' SONGS ; BaLLaps. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossertt. Fep. 8vo., 6s. large 
paper edition, 12s. ; 
Lire anp Pxanrasy : with Frontis- 
_ piece by Sir J. E. Mivvars, Bart., and 
_ Design by ARTHUR HuGHEs. Fep. 8yo., 
_ 6s.; large paper edition, 12s. 
THOUGHT AND Worp, AND ASHBY 
Manor: a Play. Fcp. 8vo., 6s.; large 
- paper edition, 12s. 
So) BLACKBERRIES. Imperial 16mo., 6s. 
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: Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in uni- 
E * form Half-parchment binding, price 30s. 
eeanstzong (G. F. SavaGeE). 
Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fep. 
 8vo., 6s. 


Part I.) Fep. 8vo., 5s. 

Kine Darip. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part Il.) Fep. 8vo., 6s. 

Kine SoLomon. (The Tragedy a 
Israel, Part III.) Fecp. 8vo., 6s.” 

Ucowr : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., és. | 

A GARLAND FROM GREECE: Poems. 
Fep. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STORIES OF WickLow: Poems. Fep. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Mopuis TOPHELES IN Se $ 
a Satire. Fep. 8vo., 4s. 

One in THE INFINITE: 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


a Poem. 


Armstrong.—7wz Poericat WorKs 
or EDMUND F. ARMSTRONG Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 


Arnold (Sir Epwin, K.C.I.E.). 
THe LicuT oF THE WoRLD: or the 
PotTiPHarR’Ss Wrre, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
.ApzuMma : or the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown $vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
; THe Tenrx Muse, and other Poems. 
we Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
 Beesly. — Bazraps anv 
Verse. By A. H. BERSLY. 


OTHER 
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~ Kiwe Sav. (The Tragedy of Israel, | 


Great Consummation. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. net. | 


ie a. 


Bell.—Cuamser pares 
lection of Plays and M ) 
Drawing Room. By 
Gr: 8vo., 6s. 

Cochrane.—Zve KEsTRELL 

and other Verses. By ALFRED 

Fep. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Goethe. 
Favs7, Part L, the German T 
with Introduction and Notes. By Aut 

M. Sexss, Ph.D., M.A. Crown 8vo., | 


FAUST. Translated, with No 
By T. E. Wess. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 

POETICAL Works. 
8vo., 12s. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Schoes : 
ted from the Writings of JzAN INGELOW. — 
Fcep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cl. gilt. — 

Kendall.—Sowes rrom DREAMLAND. 
_ By May KeEnpaty. Fep. 8vo., 5s. net. a 

Lang (ANDREW). 

Baw AND ARRIERE Ban: a Rally of 

Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp..8vo., 5s. net. | 

Grass or Parnassus. Fecp. bea 


2s. 6d. net. 
Bati~aps oF Booxs. Edited by 
Edited — 


ANDREW LANG. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 
THe Birvue PoetTrY Book. 
by AnprREw Lane. With roo Illustrations. | 
Crown 8vo., 6s. a 


Special Edition, printed on India paper. — 
With Notes, but without Illustrations, — 4 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, <a 

Lecky.—ozems. By W. E. H. 

Lecxy, M.P. Fecp. 8vo., 5s. : 

Lytton (THE Eart oF), 


MEREDITH). 
Maran. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 6d. i 
KinG Poppy: a Pash With 


Plate and Design on Title-Page by Ep. 
BuRNE-Jones, A.R.A. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE WANDERER. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Lucite. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. ] 
SELECTED PoEms. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Macaulay.—ZLavs or Anciewr Rome, 
é&c. By Lord Macautay. 


Illustrated by G. ScHarr. Fep. 4to., 10s. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. a” 


2 vols. 


y 


(Owen 4 


remot 2s. 6d. gilt top. 


Popular Edition. 


Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, rs. cloth. 


Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Teenie ‘by Hy dd Be WEGUELIN. Crown © 
8vo., 3s. 6d. ae 
| Annotated Edition. Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed, — 
| ts.. 6d. cloth. 4 


Nesbit.—Zars 4wp Lecenps. 


Peo and the 
Murray. (Ropert F.).—Author of | Piatt (JoHn James). 


_*The Scarlet Gown’. 
‘a Memoir by ANDREW Lana. 
5s. net. 


Fep. 8vo., 


By E. 
Nessir (Mrs. Huserr Buianp). First 
- Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


-. Peek (Heptey) (Frank Leyron). 
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SKELETON LEAVES: Poems. With 
a Dedicatory Poem to the late Hon. 
Roden Noel. Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


THe SHaDows or THE Lake, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo., 2s .6d. net. 


Piatt (Saran). 


An ENCHANTED CASTLE; AND 
OTHER PorEMms: Pictures, Portraits, and 
People in Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Porms: With Portrait- of the 
Author. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., ros. 


His Poems, with | 


Drama—continued. — 


Ipyits Axyp Lyrics OF THE Ono 


V ALLEY. 


Litrte New Worrp Foes 
8vo., 55. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Rhoades.—7eresa AND OTHER 


PoEMS. By James RuHoApDEs. . Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
Riley (James WuitTcoms). | 
Oxrp FasuioneD Roses: Poems. 
I2mMo., 5s. 
Poems: Here at Home. Fep. 8vo., 
6s. net. 


Shakespeare.—Sowozer’s Famicy 
SHAKESPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo., 14s. Orin 6 vols. Fep. 8vo., 21s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., Is. 6d. 
Sturgis.—A Boox or Sone. By 


JULIAN STURGIS. 16mo. 5s. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, &c. 
Anstey (F., Author of ‘Vice Versa’).| Beaconsfield (TH: Earv or). 


THe Brack* POODLE, 


Stories. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. | 
cloth. 

Voces Poruri. Reprinted from 
‘Punch’. First Series. With 2o Illus- 


trations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELLING Companions. Re-| 


printed from ‘Punch’. With 25 Illust. 
by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 4to., 5s. 


THe Man rrom BLANKLEY’S: a| 


Story in Scenes, and other Sketches. 
With 24 Illustrations by J. BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. Fcp. 4to., 6s. 


Arnold.—7#z Srory or Uzxa, and 
other Tales. By Epwin LESTER ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Astor.—A /JovrwEY IN OTHER 
Worztps: a Romance of the Future. By 
JoxN Jacos Astor. With ro Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Baker.— By r#z Wesrern Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ‘ John Westacott’. 
Crown $vo., 3s. 6d. 


and other} 


Novets and Taxes. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in 11 vols. Cr. 8vo., rs. 6d. each, 
Vivian Grey. Henrietta T emple. 


The Young Duke, &c. | Venetia. Tancred. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Coningsby. Sybil. 
ContariniFleming,&c. | Lothair. Endymion. 


Novets awd Tares ‘The Hughen- 
den Edition. With 2 Portraits and 11 
Vignettes. 12 vols. Crown 8vo., 42s. 


Boulton.—/oszpxiwe Crewe. By 


HevLen M. Bourton. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Carmichael.— Pozmus. By JENNINGS 
CARMICHAEL (Mrs. Francis MULLIS). 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Clegg.—Davi’s Loom: a Story of 
Rochdale life in the early years of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Joun TRAFFORD 
CLEGG. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Deland.—faizir awv His Wire. 
By Marcaret Dexanp, Author of ‘ John 
Ward’. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Dougall (L.). 
BEGGARS ALL. 
Waar Necessity Kwvows. 

8vo., 6s. 


Cr. 8vo.,, 3s. 6d. 
Crown 


Cras 


le an sens > 
fica Crarke: A Tale of Mon- 
- mouth’s Rebellion. With ro Illustra- 
tions, Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

riz CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Tue Rerucees : A Taleof Two Con- 
‘tinents. With 25 Illus. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Tur Stark Munro LETTERS. Cr. 
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- Darxwess AnD Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
Cr, Svo:, 7s. 6d. 

GATHERING CLoups: a Tale of the 
‘Days of St. Chrysostom. 2 vols., 8vo., 28s. 
Fowler.— Ze Younc PRerenvers. 
A Story of Child Life. By Eprrxu H. 
FowLer. With 12 Illustrations by 
’ Puitiep BuRNE-JONES. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Froude.—Z7ve Two Cu1ers or Dun- 
Boy: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 

By JAmMEs A. FroupE. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


= Bee ca —Aw ARRANGED MARRIAGE. 
_ By DoroTHEA GERARD. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
 Gilkes.—Zwe Turing Trar Harz 


BEEN: or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. By 
_ A. H. Girxes, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Haggard (H. Riper). 
_ Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
5 . Crown 8vo., 6s. 
' Tae People or THE Misr. With 
___ 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
_ Mowrezuma’s DAUGHTER. With 24 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
SHe. With 32 Illustrations. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Marwa’s Revence: Crown 8vo., Is 


Crown 


Sa! boards, ts. 6d. cloth. 
et CoLtoweL QuaritcH, V.C. Cr. 8vo. 
Pa aS./Od. 
CreoPATrRA. With 2g Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
BeEaTrice. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


 #ric BricuTeves. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Napa THE Lity. With 23 Ilustra- 
ay tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
2 Arzan’s Wire. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
THE Wrircn’s Heap. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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"1 Hapoel “4 Ringe 0 
Mr. Mergson’s Witt. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d 
Dawy. With 16 Tllustratior 8A 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
Haggardand Lang. —TaeN 
DestrE. By H. Riper Hace 
ANDREW LANG. “With 27 Illustra 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. &, 
Harte.—/y rHe Carournez Woo 
and other stories. By Bret Harve. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
Hornung.— —Tue Unsippen Guasr. 
By E. W. Hornune. Crown 8vo., 3. 
Lemon.—Marrvew Forru. By 
Lemon. Crown 8vo., 6s. oa 
Lyall (Epna). : 
THe AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLA NDER. 2] 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. sewed. ‘ 
Presentation Edition. 
tions by LANCELOT Srape: 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. =<" 
Dorzenv. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. og 
Matthews.—-As Farwer’s Son: a 
Novel of the New York Stock Exchange. 
By BranperR MartrHews. With 13 Illus-_ 
trations. Cr, 8vo. 6s. at 
Melville (G. J. Wuyte). Works By — 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. _ ‘y 
The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 
Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 
The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce, 
Crown $vo., 1s. 6d. each. | 
Oliphant (Mrs). 
Mapam. Cr. 8vo., ts. 6d. 
Iv TROST: ~ Cre 8v 0.2 sea. 


Prince.—Z#ez Srory oF CHRISTINE — 
ROCHEFORT. By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. — 
Crown 8vo.,, 6s. a 


Payn (Jamgs). 


With 20 Illustra- 
Crown | “ 


THe Luck oF THE DARRELLS. Cr. 
8vo., Is. 6d. a 
THICKER THAN WATER. Cr. 8vo., , 
Is. 6d. : 


Phillipps-Wolley.— Swap: a Legend — 
of the Lone Mountain. ByC.PuHiLiipps- _ 
Wo.LeEy. With 13 Illustrations. Crown * 
8vo., 35. 6d. > 

Quintana.—Zve Cip CAMPEADOR: — 

an Historical Romance. By D. ANTONIO 
DE TRUEBA Y LA QUINTANA. Translated — 
from the Spanish by Henry J. Gitu, M.A., 
T.C.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Rhoscomyl.—TZwe /ewer or Yuys 
GALON: being a hitherto unprinted Chapter 
in the History of the Sea Rovers. By 
OweEN RuoscomyL. Cr. 8vo., 6s. © “a 
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' 
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Robertson.—Wvccers iv rue 
Devit's Puncuw Bowt, and other Australian 
Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON. Cr. 8vo., 
38. Od. © 

Sewell (Exizazetu M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 


Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

_» Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 
Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 
The Earl’s Daughter, | After Life. 

'_. The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 


Cr, 8vo., 1s. 6d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6d. 


each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson (RoBerr Louts). 
STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. Hype. Fep. 8vo., ts. sewed. 1s. 6d. 
cloth. 
Mort New Arasian NigHTs—THE 
DYNAMITER. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Stevenson and Osbourne.—7zxz 
Wronec Box. By Rozert Louis STE- 
VENSON and LLoyp OsBouRNE, Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 


Suttner.—Zav Down Your Arms 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By BERTHA VON 
SUTTNER. ‘Translated by T. Houmgs. 
Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Trollope (ANTHONY). 
THe Warpoewn. Cr. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
Is. 6d. 


TRUE(A) RELATION OF THE TRAVELS 
AND PERILOUS ADVENTURES OF MATHEW 
DupcGEon, GENTLEMAN: Wherein is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and 
Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, 

_ and now for the first time printed. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &e.—continued. 


Walford (L. B.). | 
Mr. Smirx: a Part of his. Life. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Bas 
THe Basy’s GRANDMOTHER. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
8vo., 25. 6d. 


PauLive. Crown. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Dick NerHersy. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Cr. 


THe History or A Weer. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Cr. | 
8vo. 2s. 6d. - 

Van, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo., 
25. Gd. : 

THe Miscurier or Monica. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. : 

THe One Goop Guest. Cr. 8vo. - 
as. Gd, 

‘ PLouGHED, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. ; 

THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

West (B. B.). 
| Hartr-Hovurs wiTH THE MILLION- 

AIRES: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. Cr. 
8vo., Os. 

Sze Symon VANDERPETTER, and 
MINDING HIS ANCESTORS. Cr. 8Y0., 5S. 


A FINANCIAL ATONEMENT. Cr. 8VO. 


Weyman (STANLEY). 
THe House or THE WOLF. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Crt. 8VO., - 


6s. 
Tue Rep CocKape. Cr. 8vo,, 65. 
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Popular Seience 


Butler.— Over Housexotp Insects. 
An Account of the Insect-Pests found in | 
Dwelling-Houses. By Epwarp A. BuTLer, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Furneaux (W.). 

Tue Ovurpvoor Worzp; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates 16 of which are coloured, and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
7s. Od. 


Burrerrcizs AwD Morus (British). 
With x2 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- | 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. | 


(Natural History, &e.). 


Graham.—Couwrry PasTimEs FOR 


Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Hartwig (Dr. GEoRGE). 
THe SEA AND ITS LivinG WONDERS. 


With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
7s. net. ‘ 
Tue TrovicaL Worrp, With 8 


Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
Tue Porar Worzip.With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7S. net. 
Tue SUBTERRANEAN WoriD. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


Tue AERIAL Wortv. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 


| HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


’ Wonvers or THe TROPICAL FORESTS. 


40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND. 29 
Tilustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


SEA MONSTERS AND SEA BIRDS. 75 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


| DENIZENS OF THE DEEP. 117 Ulus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
VOLCANOES AND LARTHQUAKES. 30 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Witp AwnimALsS or THE TROPICS. 
66 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Hayward.-—Birxp Nores. By the late 
Jane Mary Haywarp. Edited by Emma 
Hussarp. With Frontispiece and 15 Ilus- 
‘trations by G. E. Lopar. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Helmholtz.— Porurar Lecrures on 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN VON 


HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Hudson.—ZeririsH Birvs. By W. 


H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classification by FRANK E, 
BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 of 
which are Coloured), and over roo Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


Proctor (Ricuarp A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. each. 

CHANCE AwD Luck: a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, 
Lotteries and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&c. Cr. 8vo., 2s. boards. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


RoucH Ways MADE SuoorH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Silver 
Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

PLEASANT Ways In SCIENCE. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. Silver Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

THE GREAT PYRAMID, OBSERVA- 
TORY, TOMB AND TEMPLE. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


WVATURE STuvies. By R.A. PrRoc- 
TOR, GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSON, T. 
FosTeR and E. Ciopp. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo.,3s. 6d. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, é&c. )—continued. 
r, Hartwig (Dr. GeorGe).—continued. Proctor (RicHARD A.).—continued. — 


7 "ate phen ‘: 


Leisure Reapincs. By R.A. Proc- 
Tor, E. CLopp, A. Witson, T. Pose 
and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 8vo., 55. 


‘| Stanley.—A Famizrar Hisrory OF 


Birps. . By E. Stanuey, D.D., formerly 


Bishop of Norwich. With iilnstaGcoem a 


Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


Homes wirnour Hanps: A Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s., net. 


Insects Ar Home: A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 


Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 


Insecrs ABROAD: a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 [lustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7s. net. 


BistE AnrmaALs: a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 


Scriptures. With 112 Illustrations. 8vo., 
7s. net. 

PeTLtanD Revisirep. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ovr or Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With rz Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. Od. 

STRANGE DwELLincs: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 


from ‘ Homes without Hands’. With 60 
Illustrations. Cr. 8yvo., 3s. 6d. 

BirD Lire OF THE BIBLE. 32 Ilus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


WonveERFULIVESTS. 30 lilustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


HIOMES UNDER THE GROUND. 28 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Witp ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 29° 


Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
23 Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE BrancH BUILDERS. 28 Ulus- 


trations. Cr, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


SocraL HABITATIONS AND PARASITIC 
NESTS. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 


a ee - Works of 


=<" a 
mngmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE 
WorLD. Edited by Grorce G. Cuis- 
_HoLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imp. 8vo., £2 2s. cloth, 
_ £2 12s. 6d. half-morocco, 


'. Maunder's (Samuel) Treasuries. 


BroGRAPHICAL Treasury. With 
_ Supplement brought down to 1889. By 
Rev. JaMEs Woop. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


s TREASURY oF NaTURAL History: 
ae or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With 
y goo Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8vo., 6s. 


r 
. TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, 
A 
4 
z THe Treasury or Bisre Kwow- 
= LEDGE. By the Rev. J. AYRE, M.A. With 
“a 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fj Fep. 8vo., 6s, 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIB- 

RARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
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Maunder’s (Samuel) Treasuries— 
continued, 


HisroricaL TREASURY. Fcp.8vo.,68. 
SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY _TREA- | 


SURY. Fep.: 8vo., 6s. 


THE Treasury or Borany. Edited 


by J. Linpiey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
E.L.S. 
Plates, 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 12s. 
Roget. — Zvesaurus or ENGLISH 
WorDs AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rocet, M.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo., ios. 6d. : 


information for ascertaining the value of 
the Public Funds, &c. 


WiuicH. Edited by H. BencE JONES. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


; Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
Epwy rue Farr; or, The First 
Chronicle of 7Escendune. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
‘t ALFGAR THE DANE; or, The Second 
: Chronicle of Escendune. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THe Rivat Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of Ascendune. Cr. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

THE House or Warverne. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Brian Firz-Counr. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW).—EDITED BY. 
Tue Biue Farry Book. With 138 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE Rep Farry Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Tue Green Farry Boor. With gg 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THe Verrow Farry Book. 
ro4 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Tue BLrueé PoETRY Book. With 100 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
THe BiruE PoetTRY Book. 


Edition, without Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


With 


School 
Fep. 8vo., 


Children’s Books. 


Lang (ANDREW).—EDITED BY—cont. 
THe True Srory Boox. With 66 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. ; 
With 


THe Rep True Story Book. 
too Illustrations. Crown Syvo., 6s. 


Meade (L. T.). 
Dapvpy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Des And THE Ducuess. With Illus- 


trations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. , 
THE BERESFORD Prize. Cr. 8VO., 
3s. 6d. 
Molesworth—S7zverrvorns. By 
Mrs. MoLeswortH. With Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 55. 


Stevenson.—4 Cuizp’s GARDEN OF 
Verses. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
Fep. 8vo., 55. 


Upton.— Zvz ADVENTURES 0+ 
Two Durcy DoLLs AND A ‘ GOLLIWOGG’. 
Illustrated by Frorence K. Upron, with 
Words by Brertua Upron. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numerous IIlustrations 
in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


Wordsworth.— 7vz Swow GARDEN, 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
By ELizaABETH WORDSWORTH. With ro 
Iliustrations by TREvor Happon. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


1 


With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 


Willich.--Porurar Tascas for giving - 


Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, © 
By CHarLes M. 


_ Price 2s. 


ATELIER es Du Lys: or, an Art 
tudent in the Reign ot Terror. 

a By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TADEMOISELLE Mort:a\ THAT CHILD. 
Tale of Modern Rome. | UnpzeR 4 CLoup. 
Daas OtbEN Time; a\ HESTER’SVENTURE 
Tale of the Peasant| 7yz FIDDLER OF 
War in Germany. LUGAU. 

THE YounGcER SisTER. | A CHILD OF THE 
| REVOLUTION. 


By -L.iN: 


.. ArHeRsTowe PRIORY: 

Comyn. 

| THe Srory or A Spring Morwnine, 
c.. By Mrs. MoLtesworTuH. [Iilustrated. 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. By 


_ Mrs. MoLeswortu. With Illustrations. 
_ Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


"Longmans Sepia ‘Of: Books for ( 


6d. each. 
NEIGHBOURS. By! Mrs.] 
Tue Turrp Miss Sr. Que 2 v7 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


Very Younc; AND ie 4 
STORY. Two | Stories. By Jean IN 


Can Tu1s BE Love? By es: Pal 


Kerry Deramore. By the Author 
‘Miss Molly’. 

SrpwEy. By MARGARET DELAND. 

LAST Worps To GIRLS ON Lire 


SCHOOL AND AFTER SCHOOL. By Mrs. 
GREY. b 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. By 
Lucy H. M. Souuspy, Head Mistress of — 
Oxford High School. 16mo., 1s. 6d. net. — 


=e. 


Crown 8vo. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
' 7x Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
_ Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies, 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 35. 6d. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studies. With Portrait. 
: 3 vols, 35. 6d. each. 
; Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, 35. 6d. 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. §S.) Origin and Develop- 
° ment of Religious Belief. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Illustrated. 35. 6d. 
Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. 35. 6d. 
Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
oe land. With 117 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
sche Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’. 
With 66 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Clodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rey. J. §.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Dougali’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) Micah Clarke. 
Monmoutn’s Rebellion. 
35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. 35. 6d. 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
Two Continents. With25 Illustrations. 356d. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a History of 
his Life. 


1795-1835. 
1834-1881. 


With 


35. 6d. 
A Tale of 
to Illustrations. 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 


7S. 
TS. 


The Silver Library. 


3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 


i 


+, 


rj 


me 
© 
Froude’s (J. A.) Gesar: a Sketch. 35. 6d. Re 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays. 35. 6d. “I 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs ac Dunboy: 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 35. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12vols. 35. 6d. each. 
Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3y0ls._ 
Ios. 6d. 
Gleig’s (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. ri 
Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure, 
32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H.R.) Allan Quatermain. With ~ “ 
20 Illustrations, 35. 6d, . 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Quaritch, V.C. : an 
Tale of Country Life. 35. 6d. _ 
With 29 Full- 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. 
page Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 35. 6d. oF 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- © 
trations. 35. 6d. ce 
Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. - 
With 
With 23 


With 5x 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will, 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (BE. R.) Nada the Lily. 
Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illusts. 35. a ; 

Haggard’s (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 35.6¢d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and — 
other Stories. 3,5. 6d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures — 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. — 4 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 4 

Hornung’s (E. W.) The Unbidden Guest. 35. 6d. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places 
80 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 
Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 

Portrait. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. 17 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E.V. B. 35. 6d. 

Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

ae im Angling Sketches. 20 Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. CG. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 

' Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. 3,: 6d. 

Macleod’s (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 35. 6d. 

Marshman’s (J. ©.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 

Max Miuller’s (¥.) India, what can it teach us? 
3s. 6d. 

Max MUller’s (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religlon. 35. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 


The Silver Library — continued. 


Mill’s (J. 8.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the Chroni- 
cle of a Year chieflyin a Garden. 35. 6d. 
Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 

With Illustrations anda Map. 3». 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain, 13 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us, 35. 6d. 

beg (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 
35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 35.6d. 

gos (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 
gy. 6d. 

Procior’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 
35. 6d. ' 

Prostor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As- 
tronomy. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 35. 6d. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, &c. 35. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
160 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (Ll.) The 
Wrong Box. 35. 6d. 

Stevenson (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s’ 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.—The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Woif: a Romance. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations. 35. 6d. Se 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doors. 11 I/lustra- 
tions. 35. 6d. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, Gardening, ete. 


Acton. — Mopzern. Cooxery. By 
E1iza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fep. 
8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 


Hints To MorHeERS on THE MaAn- 
AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Focp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 


CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND LISEASE. 
Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 


CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 

Docs: A Manual for Amateurs. 
Fep. &vo., is. 6d. 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

DRESSED VEGETABLES A LA MODE. 
Fep. 8vo., Is. 6d. 

Drinks A tA Move. Fcp.8vo., 1s.6d. 


Ewrrtzs A tA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 


Is. 6d. 


De Salis (Mrs.).—Works By—con- 
tinued. 

FrorAt Decorations. Fcp. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 

GARDENING 4/'LA Mops. Fcp. 8vo. 
Part I., Vegetables, 1s. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, 1s. 6d. 

NarionaL ViAnDs ALA Move. Fcp. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 

New-Laip Eccs. Fep. 8vo., rs. 6d. 

OysTEeRS A LA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 
ts. 6d, 

Puppincs AnD PastRY A LA Move, 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Savourres 4 LA Move. Fcp. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 

Soups sawp Dresseo Fiso A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 3 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6d. 

TemperinG DisHes FOR SMALL In- 
comES. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

WrinkKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
Every HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo,, Is. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c.—continued. 


~~ Lear.—Maicre Cooxery. By H. L. ;Walker.—A Hawps0ok ror 
_ Swney Lear. 16mo,, 2s, THERS: being Simple Hints to Women oi 
B, Poole.—Coo KERY FOR THE DIABETIC. the Management of their Health bat 


; i Pregnancy and Confinement, together with — 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poore. With Preface}  pyain ‘Directions as to the Care of Infants. 


._ by Dr. Pavy. Fep. 8vo., 2. 6d. By Jane H. Wauxer, L.R.C.P.L, L.R.C.S., _ 
Walker.—A Boox ror Every Wo- and M.D. (Brux). Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. “a 
MAN. Part I., The Management of Children he 
in Health and out of Health. By JANE a 
H.’ Waker, L.R.C.P.1., L.R.C.S., M.D. 

_ {Brux). Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. ies 


ye Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 
 Allingham.—Varreries iw Prose.| Boyd (A. K.H.) (‘A.K.H.B.’).— 


 » By WituiaM ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., continued. 
ii 18s. (Vols. 1 and 2, Rambles, by Parricius 
Warxer. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) Ovr Homety Comepy: ano TRa- 


GEDY. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Armstrong.—Zssavs AnD SKETCHES. 
By Epmunp J. ARMSTRONG. Fep. 8vo., 5s. RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


2 Three Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Bagehot.—Zirzrary Srupies. By} Also First Series. Popular Edition. 8vo., 
WALTER BAGEHOT. With Portrait. 3 vols. 6d. " 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Baring-Gould.— Cvrious Myrus or Butler (Samuer). 


THE MippLe AGES. By Rev. S. Barinc-| REWHON. Crown 8Vvo., 55. 

. Pane; 8vo., 35. 6d. . 

paere? ee a aes THe Farr Haven. A Work in De 
Battye. = LIGhURES © IN | PROSE. OF fence of the Miraculous Element in our 

NATURE, WILD SPORT, AND HUMBLE LIFE. Lord’s Ministry. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

By Ausyn TREVoR BaTTyE, F.L.S., F.Z.S. , 

Crown 8vo., 6s. Lire AnD Hasir. An Essay after a: 

Cc leter Vi f E ion. ZA " 

Baynes..— S#akesPeAReE SrTuDvizs, iat or, View of Evolution: S2eaaa 


and other Essays. By the late THomas 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. Witha Evorturion, Otbp Aanwp New. Cr. 
Biographical Preface by Professor LEwis 8vo., Ios. 6d. 


CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. y s ss si 
LPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIED- 
¢ ? i 
Boyd (A. K. H.) (A.K.H.B. ). MONT AND CANTON Ticino. Illustrated. ‘ 
And see Miscellaneous Theological Works, p. 24. Pott 4to., ros. 6d. Sf 
{ Ea 
Avrumyn eaten ee A i CounTRY| Lucx, or Cunwine, 4s THE Main © 
Beedeny. TOWN BVC-7.55. Od. Means oF ORGANIC MopiricaTion? 4 
COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. Cr. Cr. 8vo., 75- 6d. 4 
8vo., 35. 6d. Ex Voro. An Account of the Sacro $ 
CriticAL Essays or A Counrry Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. a 
PARSON. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. Crown 8vo., Ios. 6d. p 
East Coast Days and Memories. ; z, 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Gwilt.—Aw EwceyciLop“pia of AR- ~~ 
F ; CHITECTURE. By JoserH Gwiut, F.S.A. 
L Sie aca eee ROME; Be, Mora- Illustrated with more than rroo Engravings 7 
DITIBS: TOWN OvO., 3S. Od. on Wood. Revised (1888), with Alterations .. 
LeisuRE Hours in Town. Crown and Considerable Additions by Wyarr 
8vo., 35. 6d. : PapworTH. 8vo., £2 12s. 6d. , 
LESSONS OF MippLe Ace. Crown . 
Byo,, 35: 6d. James.—Minine Rovarrizes: their 
Se *y $ Practical Operation and Effect. By 
OURS LITTLE LIFE, Two Series. CuarLes ASHWORTH JAMES, of Lincoln’s 3 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Fep. 4to., 5s. 


ayers 


ries, —(RicHarp). 
ELD AND HeDGEROW : last Essays. 
Vitl Portrait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Srory or My Herarr: my 
utobiography. With Portrait and New 
w rabies C. J. Loneman. Crown 8vo., 
é f Ai e 3S. ae ‘ ' 
Rep Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
/  -—cby J. CoartTon and H. Tunaty. Crown 
ded 8V0., 35. Od. 
” LHe Torers or rue Fietp. With 
~. Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
_ Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Woop Macic: a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
| THovcuTs rrom THE Writincs or 
RICHARD FEFFERIES. Selected by H. S. 
Hooter WaAyYLEN. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


-  Johnson.—7xe Parenrer’s Man- 


te UAL: a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
So of Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. Jounson, 
_ ‘Patent Agents, &c. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
Lang (AnpREw). 

~ LETTERS TO DEAD AuTHORS. Fep. 
ate 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

a Books and Booxmen. With 2 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fep. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

~~ Oxp Frienps. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Cock LANE AnD Common SENSE. 
Fep. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Laurie. — Asroricat SuRvEY oF 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By S. S. 
LAuRIE, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 12s. 


Leonard.—7ve Camez: Its Uses 
and Management. By Major ARTHUR GLYN 
LeonarD, late 2nd East Lancashire Regi- 

_ment. Royal 8vo., 21s. net. 


Max Miller (F). 


Inpia: WHarcan ir TeacH Us? 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d.’ 


Cures FRoM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 

Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. III. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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cellaneous and Critical Works —continued. 


| Macfarren, — Zecrures on Har- 
Mony. By Sir George A. MACFARREN. — 


WBvos,. resi 
Milner (GeorGe), | 


/ 


| Country PLEASURES : the Chronicle 


of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 


Cr, 8vo., 
3s. bd. 


Srupies or Narure on rue Coast 
oF ARRAN, With 10 Full-page Copper- _ 


_ plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by 
W. NoE. Jounson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Poore.—Zssays on Rurat HYGIENE. 
By GEorGE VIviAN Poore, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
With 13 Illustrations. 


Proctor (Ricuarp A.). 


STRENGTH AND Happiness. Withg | 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 55. 


STRENGTH : How to get Strong and © 


keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 


and Swimming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. - 


With g Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


Richardson.— Wariovar HeEALrn. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. RicHarDson, 
M.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Rossetti.—-4 Swapow or DANTE: 
being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Frontispiece 
by DanTE GABRIEL RossEeTTI. Cr. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Solovyoff—A Movern Priesress 
or [sis (MADAME BLAVATSKY). Abridged 
and Translated on Behalf of the Society for 
Psychical Research from the Russian of 
VSEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH SOLOvyoFF. By 
WattTeR Lear, Litt.D. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Stevens.— Ow ri STow AGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, &c. By 
ROBERT WHITE STEVENS, Associate-Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
8vo., 21s. 


Van Dyke.—A Zex7r-Boox oF THE 
History of PAintTinG. By Joun C, VAN 
Dyke, of Rutgers College, U.S. With 
Frontispiece and r1og Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., Os. 


West.—Wizis, 4anp How Nor To 
Make THEM. Witha Selection of Leading 


Cases. By B. B. West, Author of ‘‘ Half- 
Hours with the Millionaires”. Fep. 8vo., 
25. 10d. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. ; 


Teta 


LIEF 3 eee Notes Introductory to the 


os Theology. By, the Right Hon. 
Arran J. Bavsour; M,P.° 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
“Boyd (A. Ki H,). 


. OCCASIONAL ANDIMMEMORIAL DAYS: 
Discourses. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A 
City Putrir. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SunDa vy AFTERNOONS IN THE PARISH 
CyurcH oF a ScorrisH UNIVERSITY 
Ciry. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. HY 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UNCHANGED 
TruTus. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


GRAVER THOUGHTS oF A COUNTRY 


PARSON. ‘Three Series. Crown 8vo., 
“38. 6d. each. 

- 'Presewr Day THoucuTs. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Szasipe Musines:* Cr. 8v0., 38. 6d. 


‘To Meer tHE Day’ through the 
Christian Year: being a. Text of Scripture, 
_ with an Original Meditation and a Short 


: Bross 45. 6d.) 


Dela Saudcaye: ey Snes OF: 
THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION. By. Proféssot 
CHANTEPIE DE LA’ SAUSSAYE. Translated | 


by Mrs. CoLyER Frrcusson Nd Max 
MULLER). -Crown 8v0., 2s. Gd. 
Kalisch (M. M., Ph.D.)... 
“Bisre: Stubrag’ Part’. T°<~ Pro-| 
~ phecies of Balaam, 8vo., 10s. 6d. Part 
iI, The Book of Jonah. ’ 8v0., tos. 6d. 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD: TESTA- 


MENT: with a New Translation... Vol. I. 
Genesis. 8vo., 18s. Or adapted for the 
General Reader. 12s. VolII.. Exodus. 


15s. Or adapted for the General Reader. 
tas’ Vol. III. Leviticus, Part-I. “15s: 
Or adapted for the General Reader. 8s. 
Vol. TV... Leviticus, Part II. -15s. Or 
adapted for the General Reader. 8s. 


Macdonald (Grorer, LL.D.). 


UnsPoken SERMoNS. ‘Three Series. 
Crown 8yo.j 3s. 6d. each, 


Tae) MIRKCDES “OR (OURs MLORD. 


ESSRS, rotlowan & ‘co. rofl ‘STANDARD AND GENERAL 


_ Miscellaneous Theological Works. 


‘Roman Catholic Works see Messrs. LoNGM 
_ Special Catalogues. 


oe steely vions oF| Martineau (James, D. D 


Selection in ‘Verse for ervey. Day. Crown 
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Hours or THOUGHT 
THINGS : Sermons, 2 vols. 
7s. 6d. each. ; 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHR 
Lire. Discourses. Crown Bvo., 

THe SEAT OF AUTHORITY I. 
LIGION. 8v0., 14S. < 

Essays, REVIEWS, AND ADDRE 


4 Vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. each. 
I. Personal; Political. Il. Ecclesiastical ; Hist 
Ill. Theological ; Philosophical. IV. A 
Religious, 
Home PRAYERS, with Two Sree 
for Public Worship. Crown 8vo., 3s. 
| Max Miiller (F.). 
HAltepeErT LECTURES ON THE ORIG 
AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, as illustrated 
by the Religions of India. Cr, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION : Four Lectures delivered at _ 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 3s. Pi 
Narorat -Recicion: The Giffordy 
Lectures, delivered before the Univer 
of Glasgow in 1888. ‘ ‘Crown 8yo.,; 10s, 6d.” 
PuysicaLy Rercic¢ion. «The* 'Giffor 
Lectures, ‘delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. . Crown’8vo,, tos, 6a 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL Recicton..: Theme 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- & 

. versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
_THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RE 
LiGion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered” 

before the University of Glasze™ ‘in. 1892. + 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 9 
THREE LECTURES ON THE Vedanra = 
PuHiLosoPHy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in: March, 1894. . 8vo., 5s. 
Phillips. — Zz TeacuinG OF THE 
Vepas. What Light does it Throw on the 
Origin and Development of Religion? “By 
Maurice Purves, London Missionsy 
Madras. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Romanes.— 770UGHTS ON RELIGION. 
By Grorce J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R, 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. ; 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGIO. 
an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Rey 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. ; 
Rerty (A) To DR. Lic rn0or? 5 
Essays. Bythe Author of Supernatur 
Religion’. 8vo., 6s. , 
Tuk GOSPEL ACCORDING To S Re 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
A Book or STRIFE, IN THE FORM 


PETER: a Study. By the Author 
Supernatural Religion’. 8vo., 6s. — 


Thom. —A Sprrirvar Faire. | Ser 


OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL: Poems. 
18mo., 6s. 
10,000/-£2/95, 


mons. By JoHN HamiLTon ‘THom. W 1 
a Memorial Preface by JAMES . MARTINEAU, 
D.D. With Portrait. i Seow 8vo, 5s. 
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